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Railway Experts 


They’re on the look-out for a crack express—but 
they call it a ‘streak’. Below them, a stolid shunting engine 
rolls unnoticed into a factory siding, hauling its 

vital load of raw material. The story of these factory sidings—hundreds 

of them up and down the country—is the story of Britain’s industrial development. It is a 
story in which the Thos. W. Ward organisation has played an important role, 

for many of these private railways have been built by Wards. 

Wards hold an unrivalled position in the specialised field of laying and maintaining 
industrial railway sidings. They can advise on and contract for installations 


of every kind, ranging from a simple run-in to an intricate network. Wherever rails are needed 


to move the goods, Wards are the people to provide them. 


THE TWW SERVICE ALSO INCLUDES:— 


Iron & Steel + Excavators G Cranes - Shipbreaking Insulating Materials « Plant & Machinery + Cement 
Foundry Plant & Supplies + Food Preparing Materials Nuts @ Bolts - Non-Ferrous Metals + Rails & Sidir<: 
Contractors’ Plant & Equipment + Granite © Freestone Industrial Dismantling - Wire @ Wire Products 
Structural Steelwork - Tractors & Earth Moving Plant Industrial Plant - Packings & Fointings. 





THOS. W. WARD LTD 





LONDON - GLASGOW - MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM : LIVERPOOL - BRISTOL «GRAYS 
ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD WISHAW- PRESTON : CARDIFF - BRITON FERRY - MIDDLESBROUGH - MILFORD !\AVEN 
: INVERKEITHING - ANTWERP PARIS - BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - SYDNEY & STOCKHOLM 


LONDON OFFICE: BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, W.C.2. Gris 
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Marconi himself was the first to apply his M . 4 | q 3 4 A 4) A R 


discovery to the safety of seafarers. In the company 

he founded his successors have vastly developed his initial A N D 

research over the past half century. Today Marconi equipment in 

ships and shore stations contributes to the accuracy of navigation 

and the efficient operation of both warships and merchantmen, as iH 0 hy Mi U | : fe} i ii ; 1 N s 
well as the comfort and convenience of those who trade or travel by 

sea and the forces which protect them. The mariner is warned of 

hazards, guided into safe channels and guarded from “ the dangers 

of the sea and the violence of the enemy” by Marconi’s. 


MARCONI 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED CHELMSFORD ESSEX 
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= How does the Towelmaster work? 

== A pull. Here’s a length of laundry- 

= fresh towel, enough and to spare for 
= areally good dry. And as you pull, 

= the used portion automatically winds 
} into a separate compartment of the 
gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 
Nothing more efficient. Nothing 

s more hygienic. 


How much does the Towelmaster cost ? 
5/- per roll of towelling. Minimum 
usage only one roll per cabinet per 

week. Installation is free. Maintenance is 
free (two or more cabinets). No 
replacement charges. In fact there 

are no other charges whatsoever. 


¢ How much is the Towelmaster worth? 
tase, “Chose few shillings give 180 pairs of 
RS ; # hands an honest-to-goodness dry. 
Se ; Benefit staff and visitors alike. 
Give you 45 yards of goodwill. 
And what an infinitesimal price to 
pay for a clean bill of health! 


What are your particular needs ? 
We'll be glad to discuss them— 
without obligation. 


ADVANCE 


Towelmaster 


+ 
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Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept.T 13), 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 8886 
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THE CHAIRMAN SPEAKS 
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Our potential 
















enemies only 





understand 
strength’ 


SAYS 
SIR THOMAS 
SOPWITH 


C.B.E., Hon.F.R.Ae.§ 


, 
@@ Even before the Royal Air Force is fully equipped with modern weapons, there are 


voices raised seeking to reduce our protection. And they are powerful voices... Make no 

mistake about it. The one sure way to invite disaster is for this country to pursue a policy 

of weakness. Our potential enemies only: understand strength and our sole hope of 

survival lies in so building our strength and our air power that no one will dare attack us. ee 

Extract from the Annual Report and Statement of the Chairman—Hawker Siddeley Group. 
Published in ‘The Birmingham Post’ January 6th 1955 


Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach 
a wide and influential audience throughout the United Kingdom’s most important 
manufacturing centre, publish them in. . . 


The Birmingham Post 


Landon Office : 48 Fleet Stresi, £04, 
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Scandinavia 
now within 








ANNOUNCING NEW NIGHT SERVICE RETURN FARES 


STAVANGER. .... . #£19.19.0 
COPENHAGEN. .... £28. 0.0 
OSLO ..... 6 6 2 ts ws) SaeelesS ! 
GOTHENBURG. ... . #£29.10.0 





STOCKHOLM .... . #£35.10.0 


Commencing 16th June to 8th September. 
ALSO TO: 


AALBORG - AARHUS - BERGEN - HELSINKI 


KRISTIANSAND - MALMO + RONNE - TURKU y Ih A SA if 
Night flights are cheap flights by SAS 
= Pa 
S587 first over the Pole 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRIIVES S1STEM 


5 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. I. ' 32, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
36 CANNON STREET, BIRMINGHAM 2. 164 HOWARD STREET, GLASGOW. 
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cigs CHRISTIES 3 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 
8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 
rence at ELEVEN O'CLOCK PRECISELY. Catalogues may be had 


— price 34. per copy (prepaid) post free. 
and CONTINENTAL SILVER aod PLATE, the Property 
ENGL ISH . of 
vgs LOUIS FLEISCHMANN and others, including an Elizabeth I Ostrich gs 
ergilt mounts, 1591, a Charles UI! plain Tankard, 1682, and a German 


Cup with s ) 
Tankard, Hamburg, circa 


1680. 
ON THURSDAY, APRIL 21. 


OLD ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL FURNITURE, OBJECTS OF ART, 
cASTERN RUGS and CARPETS, from various sources. 
7 ON FRIDAY, APRIL 22. 

4t 1! am. ANCIENT and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the 
Property of the EARL OF DERBY, M.C., and others. 

At 2.30 p.t ANCIENT and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the 
Property Cc. WALLACH, ESQ., and others. 


ON MONDAY, APRIL 25. 
FUROPEAN and ORIENTAL CERAMICS and OBJECTS OF ART, from 


; ON TUESDAY, APRIL 26. 
OBJECTS OF ART AND VERTU, MINIATURES and COINS, the Property 
wen MARY, LADY COLMAN, the late H. S. GUINNESS, ESQ., and others, 
ind a ¢ »n of Old English Watches, the Property of JOHN VINCENT, ESQ., 
|.P., and including an Italian Violin by Tononi, circa 1700, works by Car! Fabergé, 
ai wi Cres gold filigree box, circa 1600. 
ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27. 
FINE JEWELS, the Properties of MRS. B. B. DONALD, MRS. A. MARTIN 
nd others, including an Old English Diamond cluster Ring, circa 1780, and a 
jiamond cluster Half-hoop Bracelet. 
ON THURSDAY, APRIL 28. 
OLD ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL FURNITURE, OBJECTS OF ART and 
FASTERN RUGS AND CARPETS, from various sources. 
ON FRIDAY, APRIL 29. 
OLD PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of P. J. WESTWOOD. ESQ., 
{ others ly of the 17th and 18th centuries, British and Continenta! Schools. 
ON MONDAY, MAY 2. 
FINE ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN, the Propertics of The 
VISCOUNTESS BERTIE OF THAME ROBERT VON HIRSCH, MISS M. 
SAUNDERS STEPHENS, MRS. M. A. RASH, MRS. M. FALCONI, including 
n Import Flying Fox” pattern Meissen Dinner Service, fine Meissen groups 
delled by J. J. Kaendler, J. F. Eberlein and others, fine Chelsea porcetain including 
{ anchor set of the Seasons, and Worcester porcelain from the MISSES GAR- 
i 
i 


j 
ua 


WOOD, formerly in the Collection of the late Frank Lloyd. Ill. Cat. 5/-. 
ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 4. 
OLD ENGLISH and FOREIGN SILVER and PLATE, the Property of the late 
MISS G. C. HUE (Sold by Order of the Executors), and others. 
ON THURSDAY, MAY 5. 
8th CENTURY ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL FURNITURE, OBJECTS 
)F ART and EASTERN RUGS and CARPETS, the Property of the late MISS 


. C. HUI nd others 
; ON FRIDAY, MAY 6. 
ANCIENT and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, from various sources, 


ALL SALES MAY BE VIEWED AT LEAST TWO DAYS PRECEDING. 






The heart of the matter 


The electric storage battery plays a vital part in modern 
life, and lead is vital to economic battery production. 
Batteries provide the means of storing electrical energy 
for motor cars and for emergency lighting in hospitals, 
cinemas, and wherever there is absolute dependence on 
continuity of electrical supply. Emergency signalling 
systems on railways, and standby systems for communi- 
cation and alarm on ships depend on the electrical storage 


battery, of which the lead plates are a most important part. 


VIRGINIA 





Issued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


EAGLE HOUSE - JERMYN STREET - LONDON - S.W.! Telephone : WHITEHALL 4175 
DA 12 
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WaLtspan is the most versatile outer wall con- 
struction material in use to-day. Walispan walls can 
be built to serve a wide variety of different needs. 

In a storage warehouse, Wallspan will give you. 
all the strength and solidity you could ask. Ina 
factory—vastly more daylight with an unusual 
degree of heat insulation, plus facilities for parti- 
tioning, sub-dividing or expanding. In a modern 
school—the maximum measure of fresh air and 
sunshine. In a laboratory it could combine special 
ventilatién with rigid requirements in temperature 
control. And give you all these things, please 
remember, at very competitive cost! 

What Wallspan is. Wallspan is a system of 
vertical and horizontal aluminium alloy members, 








formed into a grid to carry windows, doors and 
the glass or other panelling. Wallspan walls give 
you complete protection against the weather in any 
climate. The glazing and panelling can be con- 
structed to afford a comfortable working tempera- 
ture even in extremes of heat and cold. 

Beauty with minimum maintenance. Wallspan 
also offers your architect fresh opportunities in 
design, with exciting combinations of glass, metal, 
plastics and other materials. The grid is a non- 
corroding aluminium alloy. With a suitable choice 
of panelling, maintenance is reduced to an 
occasional rub-down by the window cleaners. 

Finally, Wallspan walls go up in a matter of 
days to get your building into use much sooner. 


- 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING BUZTSeLU tar Se Tee CCM RELIANCE WORKS + CHESTER 





4s | You'll be using your building sooner—much sooner—if it has Wallspan walls ! 
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LATERAL FILING 








—on the incomparable Organisations who must of necessity 
4 keep a vast number of files are faced 


with the unavoidable fact that files 


@ occupy extremely valuable space. 
NNOISSEUT Hospitals, Education Committees, 
Police, Insurance and Building 
Societies, Government Authorities 
ALL-FIRST-CLASS SERVICE sar clube test cadisaatian a 
welcome LATERAL FILING — Roneo’s 
. latest solution to bulk filing problems. 
Although lateral filing manages 
to squeeze a quart into a pint pot, 
access to files is rapid and easy. 








Holborn 76aa 


Enjoy QANTAS super-service all the way from London 
to San Francisco via Sydney, Australia, Limited pas- 
senger list . . . delicious meals with champagne... 


. 
> 


luxurious Sleeper-chairs ... spacious lounge...a | FILING AND RECORDS 
ae ; | «STEEL PARTITIONING 
cabin crew of four! And all this costs no more in air DUPLICATORS 
. fare. Your Travel Agent will gladly supply full details. STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE PLANNING 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 


QANTAS 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


Gants: Empire Airways Led. in amociation with B.O.A.C, B.A. & TEAL 


4 
KING OFFICE:69 PICCADILLY (MAYFAIR 9200) OR ANY OFFICE OF Wg 
B.0.A.C.—eur General Sales Agent lhe 





QANTAS Bor 


Limited, 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Telephone 
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What would grandfather say, Mr. Horsefall? 


The development of plastics has given industry and the home many useful materials. 
Polyvinyl chloride is a case in point. Already familiar as curtains and garments and cable coverings, it now 
provides flexible belting for coal mines which is singularly unaffected by hard wear and tear. In an allied form it is a 


floor-covering material of exceptional durability. Organic Phosphorus Compounds (for which Albright & Wilson supply the 


intermediate) are often used as the plasticizers to maintain the flexibility and to make the finished plastic flame-resistant. 


Omen ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 49 PARK LANE «© LONDON 
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ALSO 
MACHINE TOOL EXHIBITION 
1i—20 SEPTEMBER 
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Sole U.K. representatives SCHENKERS LTD. — Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
27, Chancery Lane, London W.C.2. ’*Phone CHAncery 6612 Telex LONDON 2-2625 


The lextile 
WHOLESALER The name to remember when 
help Ss the you require... 


NATION 


He Wholesaler reduces waste of manpower, time and 

money. He provides a centralized service for the 
distribution of the pick of the products of hundreds of 
factories to shops in every town and village in the country. - 

By buying in advance of the seasons and holding large [| a MASE HE 
stocks, he provides a buffer against rising and falling prices. AND VACUUM A 
His stocks are invaluable, too, in meeting sudden demands. = 
He aids the manufacturer by prompt payment and gives 
helpful credit to the Retailer. 


The Textile Wholesaler plays a vital role in the economy 
of this “Nation of Shopkeepers”’. 




















This is the FOURTH of a series of four announce- 

ments describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps 

the Manufacturer, the Retailer and the Nation. 
Issued by 


The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75, Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
Tio" J]G-——"=-sasanaincsnienedisienslisetldeoeetetnaicessimsteaomnnieeciemntacmmteit 


| and 2 stage for vacua up to 29” Hg. 
3 and my ~~ for absolute pressures dowr to 
1 mm.Hg. or less 


=.-- HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LTD. 
SOE === SOHO IRONWORKS - BOLTON 
London Office: | Lancaster Place > W.C.2 
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The 
Duchess 
eats off 


paper! 


Yes she really does—those clean bright table tops 
we find in the world’s gay places are made from 
sheets of specially prepared kraft paper treated 
with synthetic resins and pressed together. These 
are the laminated plastics now so widely used fo: 
wall panellings and furniture surfaces in ships, 
trains, bars, restaurants — and, of course, the 
modern kitchen. Beauty and virtual indestructi- 
bility in one! They are just one more example o! 
how the famous Aylesford Kraft made by the 
Reed Paper Group contributes to the world’s 
well-being. 


Head Office: 10s Piccadilly, London, W.: 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD ° 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD + BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD - REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD - 


REED PAPER SALES LTD ° 


&. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD -: 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD . THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD ° YHE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


REED FLONG LTD + THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD . THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
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Mr Bountiful? 


will be throbbing with election fever. Either the election 

date will already have been announced, or most people will 
be expecting that the announcement is just about to be made. In these 
circumstances the Chancellor will face three problems: the parlia- 
mentary and the electoral as well as the economic. The best advice 
that can be given to him this week—in his own interests as a party 
politician, as well as in the wider interests of the country—is that he 
should ignore the first two problems, and concentrate on coming to 
grips with the third. He can do so with the greater ease because, 
thanks to the success of some of his past policies, there are no grim 
furies looking on. 


W HEN Mr Butler opens his Budget on Tuesday, Parliament 


His parliamentary problem—the awkwardness of the timetable—<an. 


be ignored because it is not very serious. The general expectation at 
the moment is that three weeks in May, part of which would otherwise 
have been taken up with consideration of the Finance Bill, will now be 
devoted to an election campaign. One consequence of this is that Mr 
Butler is unlikely to be able to incorporate all the proposals of a normal 
Budget into a completed Finance Act before Parliament dissolves. 
There are several ways in which he might surmount the difficulty:: the 
two most likely are either that he will have to divide his proposals 
between one pre-election and one post-election Bill, or else that he will 
rely on the summary budget resolutions that will be passed next week 
to tide the country over to June—which would then have to be a month 
in which finance debates crowded most other business off the floor 
of the new Parliament. 

In either event, however, the difficulty set by the timetable is not 
a hurdle in the way of a controversial or imaginative Finance Bill. It 
is in the way of a long one. Scope for delay by a Labour Opposition, 
on either side of the election, will not depend on the subject matter of 
clauses in the Finance Bill, but on the. number and length of them ; 
while, if the argument against a controversial Budget is that a Labour 
Government might be returned at the election and then have to carry 
through or discontinue a Finance Bill of which it disapproved, Mr 
Butler can justly reply that that should be Mr Gaitskell’s worry. For 
these reasons the timetable should allow the Chancellor to introduce 
any changes in the rates of existing taxes that he wants, although he 
might find it more difficult to make extensive changes in existing tax 
law ; for examtple, carefully drafted—and no doubt lengthily debated— 
legislation to enact the Millard Tucker proposals about taxation of 
pensions raight consume more time than he could conveniently afford. 
Even in these matters, however, the Chancellor should not be deterred 
from action if he thinks that action would be economically right. 

Much the same considerations apply to the Chancellor’s second 
problem—the electoral search for votes. Mr Butler seems to be in a 
fortunate position here. Nobody now expects that he will have to take 
back more in new taxes than he will be able to give away in new reliefs ; 
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and in these circumstances there are probably only two 
_ ways in which he could make a serious electoral gaffe 
next week. One would be if he were so extravagant in 
his reliefs that he could be accused of bribery before 
the polls ; the other would be if his budget were so 
immobile that it suggested to the electorate that his 
economic dynamism—which has been an important 
feature of renaissance Conservatism in the last few years 
—had begun to fade. The Labour party is waiting to 
bill him as either the spendthrift or the Scrooge, either 
the corrupter or the curmudgeon. He will be wise to 
try to steer between these opposite roles ; and for this 
course economic forces provide him with a rather 
bewildering, though not altogether unsatisfactory, 
compass. 
* 


For Mr Butler’s economic dilemma is in many ways 
similar to his electoral one. His signposts are pointing 
in different directions. Britain is in balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, but in ordinary budget surplus. From 
one point of view the British people are spending more 
than their current level of production should allow them 
to afford ; from another they are being allowed to deploy 
less spending power than the Treasury could afford to 
let them have. It is very difficult to set a figure to 
either magnitude for the year ahead. But the balance- 
of-payments deficit in the second half of 1954 was 
running at an annual rate of some £25 million ; it is 
probably now running at double that rate, at least. The 
ordinary budget surplus in 1954-55 was just over {£430 
million ; without any change in taxation, it will be 
smaller—but still sizeable—in 1955-56. If any- 
body could suggest a budget that would induce an 
increase in production that was some {50 to {£100 
f@filion higher than the increase in spending that it 
stimulated, and yet that gave away some {200 to £300 
million in tax reliefs, he would solve both Mr Butler’s 
economic problems for him. He would also become a 
very popular figure in the Conservative party, and 
qualify for the international circle of magicians. 

The fact that no such budget can be framed means 
that Mr Butler will presumably search for a compromise. 
A possible politician’s compromise was suggested in The 
Economist two weeks ago. Mr Butler might be tempted 
to give away anything up to half of his budget surplus 
for 1955-56, and then to claim loudly that he had not 
been guilty of election bribery because he had not given 
away the rest. Economically, this would be defensible 
on one condition only: namely that the reliefs were 
designed in a way that would stimulate production as 
much, and consumption as little, as reliefs of this size 
(say, up to about {100 million a year) could do. Are 
there any specific proposals that the outside analyst can 
suggest which would fit into this formula ? 

There are two points that can be made. First, in the 
field of income tax, this recipe suggests that it might 
be wiser this year to concentrate on changes in allow- 
ances rather than in standard rates of tax ; in any event, 
the money to make a reduction of 6d. in all three rates 
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of income tax can be only barely—if at all—available. 
One possible device might be to increase the earned 
income allowance in order to encourage overtime and 
harder work ; and then to change the pattern of single 
and married persons’ allowances—so that the spinster 
or bachelor got little or no advantage from the new 
relief, the married but childless couple got average 
advantage, and the married taxpayer with children ; 
special gain. This would certainly accord with socia! 
justice ; compared with 1938, as the Royal Commission 
on Taxation recently pointed out, the married man with 
two children and an income of around {800 a year has 
seen his real burden of taxation increased by three times 
as much as the single man who used to be in the same 
tax group. It might accord with good electoral tactics : 
married taxpayers (with their dependants) are probably 
twice as numerous on the voting registers as single tax- 
payers. It ought also to accord with incentives to save 
and work ; a marginal increase in these incentives will 
probably have more effect on family men than on tax- 
paying single men and girls. If Mr Butler has revenue 
to give away, there therefore seems a strong case for 


urging him to make some such reform the centrepiece 
of his budget. 


* 


The other point that needs to be made is more 
general. It concerns indirect taxation. For some time 
now the trend in purchase and entertainment tax has 
been to grant relief only to those industries that are 
inefficient or uncompetitive enough to be in difficulties. 
The most obvious claimant in the queue this year is 
the Lancashire cotton industry, which has the capacity 
to increase production if demand is stimulated by a cut 
ir. purchase tax ; although there are others—such as the 
organisers of professional sport who bear rates of enter- 
tainment tax that are not paid by their amateur com- 
petitors—who are jostling close behind. There are 
dangers to a competitive economy in this policy of 
tempering the wind to every shorn lamb, but at least 
these are lambs that the Exchequer is still fleecing. The 


... time to worry will be if Lancashire starts fleecing the 


Exchequer through subsidies—or the consume! 
through further restrictions on competing imports— 
instead. 

With the election ahead there will be a temptation to 
send a pinnace from the open seas to shrimp for votes 
in these and other troubled inlets. But it is by his 
success in keeping his main ship in sober trim and 
moving forward, rather than by these subsidiary diver- 
sions, that Mr Butler’s budget will deserve to be 
judged. And, as the world wants to cast judgment on 
the last act of his first Chancellorship, it would be 
unfair not to draw satisfaction from the thought that 
Mr Butler now has a reputation to maintain rather than 
to mend, As he comes to the dispatch box next Tues- 
day, many people will be ruminating that, in more senses 


than one, it is the swan of this Parliament who is about 
to sing. Cy a 
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Council 





“HE conference of twenty-nine nations that is to 
| open on Monday at Bandoeng in Java promises 
to prove historic in concept, doubtful in execution, and 
unsatisfactory to almost all parties in effect. The con- 


cept of a high-powered conference of Asian and African 
sovernments is undoubtedly an historic one. This will 
be the first time that strong delegations, including a 


rich leavening of prime ministers, have come together 
from countries throughout the Orient. It will be the 
first great council of Asia—with a scattering, too, of 
African representation, for its long arm has stretched 
out far enough to draw in one of Mr Nkrumah’s 
ministers. Indeed, in sheer geographical scope the 
gathering at Bandoeng makes all the congresses that 
Europe has held over the centuries look like a neigh- 
bourly chat over garden fences. When Asians fore- 
gather they must travel thousands of miles, and the lush 
equatorial island which is their rendezvous must seem 
exotic and remote to men from the vast, arid continental 
heartland, whether they come from Tehran or from 
Peking. True, modern science has shrunk distance so 
that Colonel Nasser and Mr Nehru can reach Java 
in much less time than it once took the statesmen of 
Europe to assemble at Vienna or Utrecht. But the 
mental distances between peoples have not yet been 
reduced as drastically ; and here the doubts about the 
Bandoeng conference begin. 

Certain common denominators can indeed be found 
even in an assemblage which brings together political 
leaders from Japan and Libya, from Turkey and the 
Philippines. Most of the states concerned are “ new ” 
nations, their sovereignty being of recent, and, in a 
dozen cases, of postwar date. And even the most ancient 
sovereign nations of the Orient share their yearning for 
a more clearly asserted status in world affairs. 
Memories of European dominance die hard, and in 
many Asian eyes it is not enough to have equality of 
status in world institutions such as the United Nations ; 
Europe, it is pointed out, has its own institutions—the 
Assembly at Strasbourg, for example—and Asia has 
every right to follow suit. Nobody in the West would 
contest this claim. The mere fact of the holding of the 
Bandoeng conference thus gives great satisfaction to 
countless people in the East ; and nobody in the West 
would grudge that. 

_ Nevertheless, a conference in the true sense is not 
like a flower show. It ought to create, not simply 
demonstrate. Certainly the Southern Asian powers that 
sponsored the Bandoeng conference did not have in 
mind a mere exchange of garlands. They called for a 
political discussion, and they are to have one. But they 
fever seemed either agreed or clear about the aims of 
this discussion. Never, perhaps, have the representa- 
tives of so many governments assembled with so little 





of Asia 


idea of what they are going to do. Unlike the Stras- 
bourg: delegates, the Asians are meeting neither as joint 
venturers in an experiment in political and economic 
unity, nor under the shadow of a near and common 
peril. Nobody is coming to Bandoeng to preach Asian 
federal union, or even a coal-steel community ; cer- 
tainly nobody expects to found a new defence alliance 
there ; and whereas Europeans have lately been thrown 
together by Communist pressure, the Asians have billed 
Communist China as a star performer at their confer- 
ence. What concrete result, then, is expected by the 
participants ? 

The sad fact is plain that most of the delegations are 
coming with expectations so different from each other 
as to be virtually contradictory. The Indonesians, who 


ASIAN AND AFRICAN SFATES REPRESENTED 
AT BANDOENG 





Population Population 
(millions) (millions) 

FROME coos edocs 86 Afghanistan ..... 12 
CPS ov ctkceeks 582 WO eek vk. hees 19 
Philippines ...... 20 ee eee 5-1 
Indonesia ....... 78 Saudi Arabia .... 7-0 
North Vietnam .. 12 Yemen ......... 4-5 
South Vietnam .. ll MOS i eu es 1-3 
RAOO i hes vce 1-3 banon ........ : + 
Cambodia ....... 3-9 Syia ......+-+0 : 
Sat ils oe 19 Turkey .......-. 22 
aa 18 Egypt .......-+. 2i 

Sree hee 258 LAIR: Seles s seve 1-2 
MN fo ood ew ss 367 leas 8-8 
Cavlethsas sss vias 8-2 Ethiopia ........ 16 
Neneh scsi seve 7-0 Liberia ..00ecees 1-6 
Pakistan ..... Ses 75 Gold Coast ...... 4-0 





initiated the whole project, are perhaps the most likely 
to achieve their purpose, which was primarily to gain 
prestige and to divert attention from their domestic 
rifts and failures by playing host to a glittering assem- 
bly ; and even they may lose their prize, particularly 
if some new breakdown of internal order should disrupt 
the conference much as the Pan-American meeting at 
Bogota was disrupted in 1948. For the rest, so many 
different harps are being brought to this party that 
few can expect general applause. If the Arabs, for 
example, inveigh against Israel they cannot hope for 
much enthusiasm among the Far Eastern delegates ; 
if the Siamese expound their fears of Viet Minh infil- 
tration they are likely to encounter non-committal 
politeness. Obviously, a conference so lacking in com- 
mon positive purpose is all too likely to fall back on the 
negative—to descend to its lowest common denomina- 
tor and stick there. And when Asians are gathered 
together, the natural lowest denominator is anti- 
westernism. 

In Asia, anti-westernism is still usually labelled anti- 
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colonialism, in defiance of the hard fact of the dramatic 
withdrawal of colonial power in the past decade. One 
of the greatest ironies of our day is that, while the only 
European power that still rules an empire in Asia is 
the Soviet Union; Asian “ anti-colonialism ” has been 
made into a stick to beat the traditionally anti-colonial 
United States. It is a simple and appealing slogan, and 
no less valuable politically for being absurdly out- 
moded ; it is an excellent lightning conductor for any 
government that fears its own people’s anger ; and 


there is even the cheering thought that a carefully - 


modulated beating of anti-western drums may produce 
a new loosening of western purse strings. It may thus 
be assumed in advance that the Bandoeng conference 
will voice strictures, possibly in varying degrees of 
severity, on continued Dutch presence in New Guinea, 
French in North Africa, Portuguese in Goa, and British 
in Malaya. 

For the Communists, naturally, nothing could be 
more convenient. At the curtain-raising Asian “peace” 
conference which they staged last week in Delhi to Mr 
Nehru’s chagrin, Peking’s faithful mouthpiece, Kuo 
Mo-jo, laid down the formule that the Bandoeng meet- 
ing will be urged to endorse. One of these is the identi- 
fication of American support for Formosa with the sur- 
viving vestiges of colonial rule on Asia’s other fringes. 
China’s real: objectives emerged somewhat nakedly 
from Mr Kuo’s speeches in Delhi: he seemed quite 
uninterested in the African problems which preoccupy 
many free Asians, and his list of colonial territories for 
denunciation significantly omitted Hongkong. (Since 
Hongkong is one of the very few territories in the whole 
area that is still officially designated a colony, the omis- 
sion was quite obviously only tactical, and nobody in 
London ought to be deceived by it.) The Communists 
at Bandoeng will doubtless show their usual skill in con- 
cealing their aims. The Chinese and the Viet Minh 
cannot hope to carry 27 non-Communist governments 
along with them in a full statement of their case, and 
they are far more likely to seek to insert in the final 
communiqué sentiments that are only obliquely anti- 
American. If they cannot convert, they can at least 
hope to divide ; and the obvious difference they will 
seek to exploit is that between the Asian states that have 
defensive links with the West and those that insist on 
non-attachment. 


* 


This difference cuts right across the membership of 
the Bandoeng conference, separating Turkey, Iraq, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Siam, the Philippines and Japan on 
the one hand from Egypt, Persia, India, Burma, and 
Indonesia-on the other. It makes it possible for the 
Communists to paint a picture of “ pro-western ” gov- 
ernments confronting the rest, and thus to pose as the 
closest friends and sympathisers of the “ unattached ” 
Indians, Burmese, Indonesians and Arabs. The atmo- 
sphere of an Asian conference is favourable to such 
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manceuvres ; not only is general applause assured for 
speeches recalling the West’s past sins, but there must 
also be a general reluctance to admit that Asia can be 
Yet the more clear-sighted delegates at Bandoeng \ ‘|! 
be painfully aware that Asia is in fact divided in pre- 
cisely this way. 

For the real division of Asia today is the same as 
that of Europe. China, with its vassal states and Soviet 
Asia, is divided from the rest of Asia just as the Soviet 
sphere is from the rest of Europe, by its own acts, }\ 
barriers it has itself set up. Since 1950 the peoples 
free Asia have had no more contact with the Chines: 
than western Europeans have with people behind 1): 
iron curtain. No news comes out of China except wh. 
Mao Tse-tung blesses. Asian governments may recoe- 
nise Peking and seek to win its good will, but their 
envoys live there as in isolation wards. 


* 


The first aim of the Communists at Bandoeng must 
be to disguise. this cruel fact, partly by issuing plentifu! 
assurances of good will and peaceful intent and part! 
by diverting attention from their own activities in the 
direction of the old empires’ retreating backs. How fa: 
are they likely to succeed in their aim? Impressively 
strong delegations are coming from several free Asian 
countries, and Mr Chou, who was once expected t: 
dominate the Bandoeng proceedings, looks like having 
to contest the limelight with a number of rival stars. 
But he enjoys the support of an unrivalled propaganda 
machine, and, in the background, a military power 
unrivalled in Asia. Those who confront him will be 
divided, sometimes bitterly, among themselves. Wil! 
they allow the Communist team to play on their divi- 
sions and thus make them into involuntary puppets’ 
Or will they look behind the broad smiles of Mr Chou 
and Mr Dong, noting Peking’s admissions this ver) 
month that its vaunted drive for industrialisation has 
bogged down, its revelations only a few weeks ago o! 
continued peasant resistance to collectivisation, the fact 
that China’s revolution, like Russia’s, has begun to 
devour its own children—such as Kao Kang? 

It is, indeed, possible that this confrontation with th: 
genial, slick, relentless monster that -is Communis! 
diplomacy may disillusion a number of free Asian 
statesmen about China’s claims to represent their con- 
tinent’s “ wave of the future.” Not a few of them are 
steeped in liberal ways of thought, and not a few have 
already had lengthy experience of Communist tactic 
on their home grounds. If the Chinese put on too muc!: 
pressure at Bandoeng, they may come away as disap. 
pointed as many other delegations will ; and some use- 
ful lessons in realism will then be taken to heart. But 
one would be rash to count on any definable gain from 
the conference that would offset the danger of a weltc: 
of inchoate, and in part harmful, rhetoric. This firs’ 
Council of Asia has an inauspicious setting. 
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Bringing Germany In 


HE theme of talks with the Soviet government now 
. -cupies the western foreign offices, but they 
have nor yet got beyond the delicate problems of pro- 
Before any actual meetings with the Russians, 


, 
cedure 


there st be discussions among the western allies 
about the “ how” and “ when ” of the conference, and 
about the proposals to be made at it. There is no deci- 
sion vet about who should participate at this first stage. 
Should it be the “ big three,” with Germany included 
only when Germany is directly concerned, or should it 
be all the seven members of the Western European 
Union with the United States and Canada? Public 
opinion will be grossly unfair if it grows impatient with 
the officials who have to wrestle with these questions. 
They are not just fiddling with diplomatic niceties while 
the clock ticks on. Mistakes at this stage could still 
jeopardise the whole precarious structure that the Paris 


agreements represent. But early decisions are needed 
—and, however their outcome is presented, the basic 
decision involved concerns the vital issue of Germany’s 
new relationship with the West. 

[t will be a mistake if the British, French and Amey- 
cans decide that their preliminary explorations should 
take place without representatives of Bonn, except when 


Germany is the direct subject of discussion. It will be 
a mistake both psychologically and practically. The 
French, inclined, as so often where Germany is con- 


cerned, to be right in diagnosis but wrong in treatment, 
are anxious for early talks with Moscow largely because 
they fear that the Germans will themselves start nego- 
tiating directly with Mr Molotov if matters are not kept 
firmly in the hands of the “ big three.” As far as Dr 
Adenauer is concerned, the French fears are unjustified. 
He will not play at bargains with the Russians. If he 
were ever to deal with them it would be with more 
healthy mistrust than is found elsewhere, except perhaps 
in the bosom of Mr Dulles. Dr Adenauer, moreover, is 
not going to allow himself or his representative to be 
received in a Moscow in which Herr Ulbricht’s 
“ambassador” is im residence. He claims that the 


Federal government at Bonn is the only one that legiti- 
mattly represents Germany. This flat assertion is 
Written into the WEU treaty, and is the ground for Dr 
Adenauer’s demand that any future negotiation with 


the Russians showld be a five-power gathering, with 
himself in the fifth seat, 


* 


Clecrly, this particular claim is not realistic politics, 
because Mr Molotov would doubtless stipulate that the 
East ‘“sceman Democratic Republic should be repre- 
sentec too. It is the prior aim of Soviet policy in 

many to secure recognition of the puppets of 
Pankow and to make Bonn negotiate with them. 


Nothing, therefore, would come of any demand for 
West German representation at the actual conference 
with the Russians. But the preliminary talks among 
the western allies themselves are a different matter. 

Dr Adenauer is a safe ally. But he is criticised for 
his one-sided, western orientation by politicians who 
think there should be something called a “German 
policy.” Men who believe that Germany could secure 
its reunification by playing off the West against the East 
are to be found in all the German political parties. Their 
attitude has nothing to do with sympathy for Com- 
munism or for Herr Ulbricht ; it is rather due to a 
suspicion that it is after all only Germans who really 
want the reunion of their country, and not all Germans 
at that. 


* 


The call for direct dealings with Moscow will cer- 
tainly grow in Germany. Indeed, such dealings already 
exist in some fields. German trade officials as well as 
businessmen have been meeting Russian and satellite 
traders for some time past at Geneva, Warsaw and else- 
where ; evangelical church leaders of neutralist per- 
suasion have made the trip to Moscow, and, at their 
invitation, the Metropolitan Nikolai has just visited 
Bonn. Contacts have also been made by various 
Bundestag members. The most likely path to German 
hearts is through the Red Cross, and the Russians have 
indicated that they will take it. They are holding out 
the prospect of allowing the head of the German branch 
to visit Moscow in aid of the Germans who are still 
in Soviet prisoner camps. It is, indeed, evident that 
the way the Russians have been dealing with the 
Japanese and, the Austrians—offering trade and the 
release of prisoners as preliminaries to diplomatic rela- 
tions—is to be applied to the West Germans, in the 
hope that though they may have ratified the Paris 
treaties, they will never implement them. 

Dr Adenauer, it must be repeated, is firm in his 
resistance to Muscovite wiles and threats. But he is 
faced with a dilemma. He has proclaimed to the Ger- 
mans not only that a Germany powerless and friend- 
less would never secure its reunion in freedom, but also, 
more positively, that by joining the western alliance 
they will have a better chance of securing their goal 
than before. The. first proposition is almost self- 
evident. The experience of the past few years is avail- 
able to show that the Russians do not lift a finger to 
concede anything until they are pressed. Indeed, Mr 
Molotov probably missed a historic moment when he 
failed to make a good offer to the Germans last August 
when the European Defence Community collapsed. 
He made no such move,.and gave the Germans one 
more reason to think that they would never gain any- 
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thing from weakness. But the positive side of Dr 
Adenauer’s policy is more difficult to establish. He 
has now to convince the Germans that they will be 
actually nearer to reunion when they are allied to the 
West. And many of them will be hard to convince 
of the truth of this. Last week Professor Hallstein 
claimed with justice that the ratification of the Paris 
agreements meant that three essential aims of the 
government’s foreign policy had been achieved— 
recovery of sovereignty, security against the Soviet 
threat, and emergence from isolation. The fourth 
essential yet to be achieved was national reunion, and, 
Professor Hallstein said, the Federal Republic could 
now take the initiative more strongly in that direction. 
To this, newspapers linked with the Social-Democratic 
opposition retorted that the government had no plan 
for reunification on which it could insist as the basis 
for negotiations with the Russians, that, instead, it 
found itself “in the antechamber of the great powers,” 
standing with empty hands and in the supplicating 
posture of a small nation. 

Even this is only one horn of the Chancellor’s 
dilemma. The other is that, were he to be proved 
right, and Germany reunified, the western alliance 
would automatically be at an end. Reunited Germany 
would not be bound by the Paris treaties. Whether 
this Germany were neutral, neutralised or free to re- 
enter a western alliance, the Paris treaties would be 
void. Dr Adenauer, if he were still in charge, would 
have to start his lifework afresh at an age at which 


no man could expect to be able to do more than con- 
clude a task. 


* 


In practice, the Chancellor is likely to be caught 
only on the first horn of the dilemma. Whatever 
happens, the Germans must be shown that the treaties 
are leading towards reunion and not away from it. 
Therefore, Dr Adenauer must demand—and the other 
western powers, if they see their interest clearly, will 
support him in this—that the next conference with 
Moscow should deal with German reunification. In 
turn, this means that Dr Adenauer must be brought 
into the preliminary conversations between the western 
powers, whatever topic is discussed. There is not 
likely to be any subject which does not involve 
Germany. It would be illusory to regard the question 
of disarmament—which plays a large part in British and 
American thinking—as not concerned directly with 
Germany. On the contrary, it has a very vital bearing 
on that country’s future. It involves the question 
whether any proposed disarmament agreement will be 
based on the continued existence of two Germanys, 
one to be in the Western European Atlantic grouping 
and the other in the Soviet counterpart of Nato. The 
Italian ministers in Washington have proposed that a 
pact should be offered the Russians which would extend 
the WEU system of controls to the eastern bloc, and 
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Mr Dulles has indicated approval of the idea. Perhaps 
the proposal has not been thought out, but the sus- 
picion will at once be aroused in Germany that it is a 
revival of M. Mendés-France’s plan for a pact between 
the two blocs, which could perpetuate the division of 
Germany. This may not be so, as ideas are still very 
confused on the subject. But in any case it involves 
Germany and should only be discussed with German 
participation. 

Even Austria is of direct concern to the Germans. 
It may be said in the western Foreign Offices that 
Austria is a conference topic which concerns only 
themselves, the Russians and the Austrians and is 
perhaps the most urgent topic because it is the one 
which Mr Molotov is most likely to want to talk about 
as a start. But the Soviet démarches to Vienna have 
shown quite plainly that when Mr Molotov makes pro- 
posals about Austria, he is thinking chiefly of Germany. 
Wherever one turns, indeed, the problem revolves itse/f 
into a German one—or, if it does not to the British, 


French and Americans, it certainly does in German 
eyes. 


* 


The French are right in thinking, that, unofficially 
now and officially later, the Germans will talk direct to 
the Russians. They are wrong if they think that the 
way to avoid the danger is to talk now with the Russians 
but without the Germans. But, it may be objected, if 
the Germans are brought into the preliminary dis- 
cussions, the Italians and the other members of the 
WEU will demand to be there too, ard that this would 
not be in keeping with the special position of the former 
occupation powers and their present responsibility in 
the world. But it may be the price which has to be 
paid to prevent the Germans from one day taking the 
lone road to Moscow. Sooner or later, the smaller 
powers are likely to rebel against the Big Three making 
the political decisions which will determine whether and 
for what cause their armies may be thrown into battle. 
There is much to be said for taking steps now to 


develop a common political strategy for Western Union 
to match its strategic planning. 


No Newspapers for Lent 


Last week’s article with this title contained the 
sentence “Out of five negotiators [at the meeting at the 
Ministry of Labour on March 25th] four of the AEU had 
Communist affiliations.” The interpolation of the words 


“of the AEU,” which made nonsense of the sentence, ws 
due to the misreading by a compositor of a manuscript 
alteration. But the obscurity of the manuscript, and the 
failure to correct the mistake in proof, were editorial respon- 
sibilities, for which regret is expressed. 

‘Comment on later developments in the newspaper strike 
will be found in “ Notes of the Week ” on a later page. 
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Night Watchmen ? 


LTHOUGH no announcement had been made by 
Thursday afternoon, it is still probable that the general 
election will be held on May 26th. Indeed, it is believed 
that at one time arrangements had been made for Sir 
Anthony Eden to broadcast an announcement to this effect 
this week ; the fact that he has not yet done so has given 
rise to reports that the newspaper strike or some other cir- 
cumstance may have caused him to dither. But unless the 
dithering is more than tactical, his modest Government 
reshuffle last week-end is important chiefly as an earnest of 
what he may do if he is returned to Downing Street in six 
weeks’ time. 

Looked at in this light, the changes make an unexpectedly 
favourable impression. Most people thought Sir Anthony 
would.err on the side of caution. Instead he has produced 
the most experimental and imaginative list of appointments 


seen for some time. If an election is so close, of course, 
Sir Anthony is unusually well placed to take risks ; but at 
least one of his selections—that of the youthful Sir Edward 
Boyle as Economic Secretary to the Treasury—could be 


quite sharply tested in the next few weeks if Labour decides 
to fight the telescoping of financial business. 


* 


Sir Anthony should particularly please his party by his 
promotions from the back benches. The disappointed are 
never really happy about the men promoted over them, but 
during the past three years the Tory backbenchers have 
had some genuine grievances about the men selected for 
office. Now Sir Anthony has thrown out his net and raked 
in a few men, chiefly from the business element, who have 
built themselves lively reputations ; the four entirely new 
faces in junior ministerial posts are Mr Browne, Mr 
Harmer Nicholls, Mr Kaberry, and Mr Erroll. There may 
be failures even in this short list, but Sir Anthony has 
given notice to his party that back bench enterprise, even if 
sometimes critical of the front bench, will be rewarded. Nor 
can there be many complaints of his promotions along the 
front bench. Mr Selwyn Lloyd (the new Minister of 
Defence) and Mr. Maudling (his successor at the Ministry 
of Supply) were almost automatic choices for advancement, 
even although the former’s succession to a post that Sir 
Anthony originally intended to fill himself seems to have 
been a last minute—and wise—change of plan. Among 
the other appointments, Dr Hill should fit in well at the 
Post Office, and may even make future exchamges about 
comm-rcial television amusing ; while, whatever doubts may 

= heroured overseas and in one of the muted empires 
of Fleet Street, Lord Home should bring to the Common- 


Wealt! — Office a contemporary and vigorous 
approach, 


The Foreign Secretary 


HE crucial new appointment, however, is necessarily 

that at the Foreign Office. When Mr Macmillan was 
Minister in North Africa during the war he showed initiative 
and a flair for diplomacy among both primas donnas and 
rough customers ; he won the warm personal friendship of 
General Eisenhower at that time, and later became an ardent 
supporter of European unity. When he went to the Housing 
Ministry in 1951 he showed debating skill, administrative 
ability, a fair degree of vision and a shrewd sense of public 
relations in the widest sense. Had he moved straight from 
there to the Foreign Office, there would have been few 
doubts at his accession. 

Unfortunately, however, his interregnum at the Defence 
Ministry proved rather disappointing. In part, this was due 
to the difficulty of succeeding a non-political incumbent 
in that office while still being expected to turn his enviable 
talents of knock-about against the Opposition in non-defence 
debates ; it is therefore perhaps not surprising that he 
unnecessarily riled the Labour party by sometimes seeming 
to carry the idiom of a largely political housing drive into 
the problems of peace and war. He also gave the impression 
that his undoubted capacity for imaginative running of his 
own show melted away when an august superior was 
breathing down his neck. It so happens that these two 
qualities—for achieving bipartisanship in the House of 
Commons and for maintaining his own impress upon a 
department that is of particular interest to his leader—will 
be even more obviously needed at the Foreign Office. To 
display them may be his most difficult task. Provided he 
can do so, he has all the other natural ingredients that 
suggest that he is the best available choice for this job. At 
the age of 61, eight years older than Mr Butler, Mr 
Macmillan now presumably stands at the summit of his 
career ; nine-tenths of his previous record suggest that he 
will stand there with lustre. 


Little in Limbo 


F there is a swift dissolution of Parliament, it will not 
find much legislation left in the pipe-line. From now 

on the Commons will be fully occupied with getting through 
essential financial business, but of the 30 Government Bills 
which have come before it this session, 21 have been passed 
on to the Lords and all should reach the Statute Book even 
if Parliament dissolves early in May. Most of the Bills 
left with the Commons, together with two just introduced 
in the Lords, would have to be axed, but the time already 
spent on them need not be lost. In the new Parliament 
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the unfinished Bills could be re-introduced and the stages 
already passed taken again more or less formally. 

The most important measure outstanding is the Road 
Traffic Bill ; it has passed through the Lords and has had 
a second reading in the Commons. The County Courts 
Bill has been through the Lords, but has only just reached 
the Commons ; a companion piece, the Criminal Justice 
Administration Bill, has only just been introduced in the 
Lords. The Rating and Valuation Bill has only reached 
its committee stage in the Commons ; and the other, lesser 
measures have not even got that far. All these Bills, then, 
seem unlikely to go further this Parliament. The one 
that might be completed is the Oil in Navigable Waters 
Bill, which has passed through the Lords and has finished 
its committee stage in the Commons. Under normal circum- 
stances, and without obstruction, another hour or two 
would suffice to polish it off. 

But this raises the question of Labour’s attitude towards 
an early election. In 1929, when the then Tory Govern- 
ment called a similar summer election, the then Labour 
Opposition gleefully co-operated. This is the reaction one 
would expect from any Opposition. On the eve of the 
recess, however, the present Opposition leaders seemed to 
have made up their minds to fight any truncating of 
financial business by the Government. If Labour sticks 
to this attitude, the Tories will presumably be delighted. 
By using the closure and other Parliamentary devices the 
Government will still be able to wind up the session in 
time, and the Opposition will be branded as having fought 
to avoid an early election. This is the last impression 
Labour can afford to create. In the past two months alone, 
Labour has censured the Government’s policy on foreign 
affairs, defence, monopolies, transport and cotton. In 
theory, therefore, it should be anxious to save the country 
from all these bad policies. Only last week, when con- 
gratulating the new Prime Minister, Mr Attlee said, “ We 
on this side cannot, of course, wish him a long tenure of 
office. Indeed, it is our duty, as soon as opportunity offers, 
to try to give him a period of rest.” If opportunity is now 
to be offered, Mr Attlee will look pretty foolish if he and 
his party do not at least make a pretence of welcoming it. 


Verdict on a Strike 


HE report of the court of inquiry into the newspaper 
dispute was restrained but firm—unexpectedly so. Its 
analysis of the causes of the strike confirms the general 
impression that it is unreasonable. The court has not 
sought to find a compromise solution to end a stoppage 
that is now greatly inconveniencing the public, doing no 
good to the country and promising to inflict heavy losses 
on newspaper proprietors and employees alike. The demand 
by the Electrical Trades Union and the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union for an increase of §8s. 6d. a week was, on 
the evidence, found to be “ unrealistic”; nor did the court 
suggest that any advance on the employers’ present offer is 
called for, though this is perhaps qualified by the recom- 
mendation that new negotiating machinery should be set up 
to negotiate jointly for the whole industry. It may be that, 
if such a body can be set up (and the suggestion is not likely 
to be very acceptable to the printing unions), the employers’ 
willingness to meet it for negotiations can be made to hold 
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AEU) the court flatly concludes that the engineers 
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out a prospect of further increases later on. But until this 
central negotiating body is set up by all the fourteen unions 
involved (i.e. both the printing unions and the ETU 2» 


d 


and 


electricians should go back “without prejudice on :¢ 


basis of the employers’ present offer.” 


This offer is, of course, in line with that made to ‘he 


printing unions, and accepted by four of them (some re 
spective wage payments have already been made). 
court turned down the engineers’. and electricians’ c|: 


oo 


that their degree of skill entitled them to special treatme:y. 
and it did not comment on the employers’ offer of me:it 


bonuses for jobs of special skill. The court considered th: 


the inclusion of the engineers and electricians in the tr: 


tional arrangements made for negotiating wage increases 01 


the basis of existing differentials has been to their interes; 
in the past and would be best for them in future. Nor did it 
uphold the ETU’s argument that it had seriously 


suggested any alternative to the traditional procedure. 


sympathised with the feelings of members of the ETU ai 


AEU that there had been “no proper negotiation” v 
their unions on this occasion, but held the “ precipit. 


action” of their leaders in calling the strike to be quit 


unjustified. It has, in fact, told the strikers that their leaders 


are utterly in the wrong. 
It will not be easy for the union leaders to accept ' 


umpire’s whistle and the ruling that they are offside. On! 


the court’s recommendation for a new negotiating body 
offers the strike leaders any means of saving their faces 
Discussions between the employers and all the unions o: 


the court’s verdict began on Thursday, and as everyone 


(except the Communists) is now sick of the affair, 
unemployment is threatening, perhaps a formula fo: 


return can be worked out. But, unless they feel that the: 
ranks may split, the leaders of the ETU are unlikely « 


welcome it. 


Austrians in Moscow 


HE Chancellor of little Austria is being accorded the 


Muscovite welcome for Great Khans. Met at Mosc: 


entertained to one of the famous Russian banquets. W) 


the moment for negotiations arrived, Mr Molotov evident! 
hoped that the Austrians would be in the right mood | 
play the role for which he has cast them. The Sovie 


—_ = 


o 


\ 
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airport by a distinguished gathering, Herr Raab was la‘: 


intention is obviously to make Austria serve as an example 


for Germany, and to link a four-power conference on 


long delayed Austrian treaty with decisions which wow! 
affect the future of the big German prize. In fact, Sov: 
tactics but not the Soviet aim have changed. At the Ber 


conference in 1954, Mr Molotov made the Austrian tre 
dependent on a German settlement ; now he has attac! 


— t+ Can 


at the other end of the line, where the breach may be mec 


more easily. 


The three western occupation powers must watch \‘r 
Molotov negotiating with the Austrians while they w::' 


outside the door, fretting as Mr Molotov presumably « 


Q. 


when Herr Raab was in Washington last year. Their some- 


what undignified position was reflected in the declarat: 
which they handed to Herr Raab to take with him © 
Moscow. It is an effort to strengthen the Austrians’ ha: 





cau. 
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by recalling the western standpoint and authority. The 
western declaration delicately stresses two points. One is 
that Herr Raab and Mr Molotov have only been “ clari- 
fying ” the Soviet intentions, not negotiating a treaty, and 
the other is Austrian independence. The western powers 
cannot admit that the Austrians are negotiating bilaterally 
with the Russians, and they have formally declared that if 
the Soviet government offers proposals which hold out the 
sc of Austrian independence, these should be dis- 


rom 
te setween the four ambassadors in Vienna with the 
participation of the Austrian government. They are thus 
reverting to the proposal made in their Notes to Moscow 
on November 29th, which have never been answered. 

The insistence on Austrian independence in the western 
declaration veils the crucial question whether Austria is to 
be neutral or neutralised. The Austrians are already pre- 


pared to declare that they will not allow foreign powers to 
have bases on their territory, that they will keep out of 


military alliances, and refrain from a new Anschluss with 
Germany ; but it seems that Mr Molotov wants more than 
this. He demands, it seems, guarantees from the other 
powers, to be written into the treaty, which would remove 
Austria's independence. The western governments will 


have to accept a neutral Austria, although the Americans 
have poured money into the country and it is solidly pro- 
western in sympathy. This would mean that Nato’s lines 
of communication from Italy to Germany would have to be 
abandoned. But they cannot allow Austria to be used by 
the Soviet government as an instrument for securing the 
neutralisation of Germany. It would place the western 
powers in a very awkward .position if the Austrians’ urge 
to be freed from occupation should lead Herr Raab and his 
Socialist vice-chancellor to give way to Mr Molotov in 
Moscow 


finland Asked into the Parlour 


0 again Mr Molotov is trying to draw Finland into 

ic “ security” arrangements of the eastern European 
\n invitation has been sent to the Finnish Minister 
of Deience, Mr Smil Skog, to attend a conference in 
M , and it seems likely that the Finnish cabinet will 
| permission to accept. If Mr Skog goes to Moscow 
ians will have achieved something that they have 


tried, and failed, to do twice in the past six months. 
ovember, when the Finns were asked to Mr 
vs all-European conference, they sent a skilfully 
wo teply which appeared to encourage the Russian 
pl it in fact let the Finns back out of the conference 
when it became clear that there would-be no other guests 
from west of the iron curtain. Shortly afterwards, during 
Mr Mikoyan’s visit to Finland, the Russians unsuccessfully 


Suggested setting up a joint military study group. But life 
's cicak on Russia’s north-western doorstep, and the Finns 
were unlikely to be left in peace for long. 

(he Russians would like to strengthen the defences of 
Leningrad, the most exposed of their great cities. In par- 
ticular, Finland lies athwart the line of approach of 
American bombers based on Thule in Greenland, and 
mong che questions the Finns may eventually have to face 
are cequests for radar posts along their north-western 


coast and, possibly, air bases on Finnish territory. 
Presumably the Russians will claim under Article Two of 
the 1948 Russo-Finnish mutual aid pact that joint con- 
sultations are mecessary because they are threatened by 
aggression across Finland. The Finns will need all their 


skill to keep out of this entanglement. Over the years they 


have learned how to direct warm smiles and friendly ges- 
tures in Moscow’s direction while granting the minimum 
of real concessions ; but the latest Russian approach comes 
at a difficult time, as the Finnish coalition is shaken by 
labour troubles and Russia’s economic grip on the country 
grows tighter. Once Mr .Skog gets inside the Kremlin’s 
parlour he may find it difficult to get away without yielding 
something. 


The Shah to the Fore 


HE resignation of General Zahedi, Prime Minister of 

Iran since the fall of Dr Mossadegh in 1953, is more 
likely to lead to change in home affairs than in foreign 
policy. His successor, who is the Shah’s Minister of Court, 
Mr Hossein Ala, is retaining the principal ministers from 
the old cabinet—Mr Abdollah Entezam at the Foreign 
Office, Dr Ali Amini at the Ministry of Finance and Marshal 
Hedayat at the War Ministry; he seems likely, therefore, 
to uphold the policy that prompted his predecessor to reach 
the oil agreement and the recent financial and frontier 
agreement with the Soviet Union. Rumours that the 
Iranians may join the Turco-Pakistani pact are unlikely to 
be fulfilled by a country that shares an undefended thousand- 
mile frontier with the Soviet Union. 

Within Iran, by contrast, a change of pace and direction 
may set in. Theoretically, development, as well as all the 
oil revenue, is in the hands of a planning organisation at the 
centre of which sits a human dynamo, Mr Abol Hasan 
Ebtehaj (he is the one-time director and to a large extent 
the father of the efficiency of the National Bank of Iran). 
In practice, of course, the planning body must see eye to 
eye with the cabinet, since its job is to start operations which 
ministries will in the course of time take over. Under 
the Zahedi regime a clash of personalities precluded the 
necessary harmony, with the result that each of two men was 
in a position to baulk the other, and stalemate followed. It 
was clear that one of them must go, and the Shah, fresh 
from his holiday in America, seems to have had no hesita- 
tion in deciding which; he has preferred to retain Mr 
Ebtehaj, who, though not always an easy colleague, has 
ideas which are constructive and possesses the experience 
that tells him which of them are practicable. General 
Zahedi’s health, which is bad, provided a pretext for his 
dismissal, and he has left in a shower of compliments for a 
clinic in Germany. He is replaced as Prime Minister by 
the Shah’s most trusty servant, and as Minister of the 
Interior by Asadollah Alam, a young aristocrat who is the 
Shah’s friend and contemporary and shares his zeal for 
improving the peasant’s lot. If the Shah were to furnish 
unflinching support such appointments could lead to the 
war on corruption and the expenditure on economic develop- 
ment which have been lustily preached, but scantily 
practised, for more than a decade. 
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A Success Against Polio 


N Tuesday, the tenth @nniversary of Franklin Roose- 
O velt’s death, American doctors and scientists were 
told that tests of a new vaccine against poliomyelitis had 
proved its effectiveness. The vaccine, developed by Dr 
Jonas Salk of the University of Pittsburgh, was given last 
year to 440,000 American children in 44 states, with com- 
parisons provided by children given a “ dummy ” vaccine 
and by children not vaccinated at all. The results are com- 
plicated because poliomyelitis can run such a widely differ- 
ing course, with such dramatically different effects, in differ- 
ent people, and because it is caused by three different types 
of virus. But since the public’s dread®of polio arises not 
from the infection itself but from the paralytic symptoms 
it may. cause, the importance of the American tests lies in 
the proved effectiveness of the vaccine against paralytic 
poliomyelitis. 

In America, in fact, the Salk vaccine is considered success- 
ful enough for a nationwide inoculation of school children 
to start this spring. In Britain, where epidemics of polio- 
myelitis are less frequent, less severe and less widespread, 
at least two drug firms are developing vaccines by the same 
technique as has been used by Dr Salk. Small field trials 
of the American and British -vaccines are shortly to take 
place in Britain, but there is not yet enough for a general 
inoculation of children. British medical authorities take, 
as usual, a somewhat cautious view of the American tests ; 
indeed, Dr Salk himself will be the first to admit that, for 
all the parental gratitude he has justifiably earned by his 
vaccine, it represents a big step forward in the prevention 
of polio, not journey’s end. How long its protection lasts 
is still not known, but periodic boosting doses will probably 
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be necessary. Further research, it seems, will concentrate 
on prolonging the protection conferred, possibly by the 
development of a vaccine derived from a safe “ live” virus 
rather than a “killed ” virus like the Salk vaccine. 
Another point which the public health authorities must 
be asking themselves is where all this immunisation is lead 
ing us to. With actual or potential immunisation availab|; 
against smallpox, diphtheria, whooping cough, tuberculosis 
and poliomyelitis (not to mention the enteric fevers and 
tetanus), some of them needing more than one injection and 
periodic boosting doses, future children are’ going to live 
at the point of a needle. Can more than one immunisation 
campaign be kept going at the same time? There is a 
danger that with poliomyelitis, as with diphtheria, a success- 
ful initial campaign that eliminates a disease gives people 
a false sense of security. Then a generation of children will 
grow up immunised neither artificially nor naturally by a 
mild infection—and therefore highly susceptible on th 
sudden appearance of an epidemic. But this is rather a dis- 
tant danger to set against this week’s access of great hope. 


New Deal for Modern Schools 


N a speech to the conference of the National Union of 

Teachers on Wednesday the Minister of Education made 
the Government’s first statement of its policy for secondary 
education. The slogan is “selection for everybody,” and 
the keystone an improvement of the secondary moder: 
schools so that they, no less than the grammar schools, may 
offer “a general education plus something special.” The 
something special is to be a variety of advanced courses 
—many of them technical and vocational—such as the best 
modern schools already offer. Parents will then, in the 
towns at least, be able to choose the school that seems most 
suitable—subject to the advice of the teachers and, it must 
still be admitted, to the results of the examination at 11 
plus. Sir David’s hope is that the examination will be shorn 
of most of its terrors if “ failure ” means, not an educational 
dead-end and a working-class job, but a schooling that 
leads to various kinds of further education and offers good 
career prospects of a technical kind. 

The Minister’s statement bears the hallmark of a pre- 
view of part of the Conservatives’ election manifesto. It 
is not, however, a policy that will please everyone. First, 
it will displease the advocates of comprehensive schools. 
Sir David thinks such schools are suitable only in certain 
conditions, and then only as an experiment: for example, 
in rural areas where the grammar school is small, or where 
a large comprehensive school could be built without closing 
down any existing school. Secondly, his policy will dis- 
please the enthusiasts for secondary technical schools, for 
he thinks that it is better, as a rule, to distribute the new 
technical courses among modern and grammar schools than 
to build new technical schools. Thirdly, he will grieve 
those who deplore vocational training at school and those 
who say that “technical education is the way to materi- 
alism and perdition.” Yet, as Sir David pointed out, the 
incentive to liberal, academic learning is invariably the 
career to which it opens the door ; and in any case it is 
no part of his policy that technical courses should squeeze 
out general education. Fourthly, he will offend those who 
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want to see a much bigger output of university graduates 
‘4s in the United States) and, therefore, a higher proportion 
of grammar school places. Sir David’s view is that “ our 


-raditions and our assets are not capable of so swift and 
ic . 
expensive a transformation.” 

it remains to be seen whether those who are offended 


will include many marginal voters. One suspects that they 
will not. For what it is worth, some analysts of the recent 
local election results claim to have found a bigger swing 
ainst Labour in those councils where the struggle against 
comprehensive schools was a focal point of interest. 


Signor Nenni’s New Bid 


iGNok SCELBA, the Italian Prime Minister, has returned 
S from his visit to Washington to find the political tide 
lapping at the feet of his new government. With only a 
fortnight to go before the election of a new President of the 
Republic, to be followed by the government’s formal 
resignation, the present coalition is being eroded from both 
within and without. Inside, the disagreements between its 
four parties, which were already apparent over the question 
of land reform before Signor Scelba left, have deepened and 
widened. Outside—and this has also heightened the internal 
crisis—the most important political development in Italy 
for several months has been the bid by Signor Nenni’s left- 
wing, pro-Communist Socialists to open discussions for an 
alliance with the big government party, the Christian Demo- 
crats (this is further discussed in an article on page 210). 

This revolutionary move is a shrewd Communist tactic. 
It comes at a moment when Communist fortunes in Italy 
itself have been ebbing ; for the first time, loss of votes 
in shop-steward elections in Lombardy and Piedmont, 
notably at the Fiat works, provides firm evidence of the 
slackening of the Communist grip in this key industrial 
area. The move also takes place against the current Moscow 
background of a worldwide party line pinned to the ideas 
of the national front, co-operation between all working 
class parties, exploitation of intellectual sympathisers, and 
the refurbishing of the wartime “ resistance” appeal. The 
Cominform journal has just delivered a blistering attack on 
those Communist party members who have what it calls 


a negative attitude towards the tactic of a united popular 
front, an underestimation of work in trade ufion, co-opera- 
live, peasant, women’s and youth organisations . . . and a 
supercilious, distrustful attitude to Social Democratic and 


Cath lic working people. 
Comm inist parties; it adds, “ must be able to combine 
illegal forms of activity with legal forms.” 

As an instrument of the Communists, Signor Nenni has 
no intetion of simply joining the present predominantly 
Christian Democrat government. But, by coupling his 
move with better sounding and more modest conditions, 
his aim will be to try to see that a government is formed 
after ‘he presidential election that will weaken Itdly’s ties 
with Nato and Western European Union. So far, Signor 
Fanfar the Christian Democrat secretary, has rejected the 
Nenni ipproach. But the bid has already sent right-wing 
Seciaist morale reeling and the coalition must strike back 
oldly or go under. Although the decline of Communist 
industrial Strength is a good omen, the forthcoming Sicilian 


local elections will provide more of a directly political test. 


Saar Spanner in the Works 


HE French, remaining true to their conception of the 

Saar as tangible reparations and their one really effective 
means of reducing German heavy industrial power, are 
clinging to its largest steel works, the Vélklingen plant, 
which produces 850,000 tons of steel a year, or about a third 
of the Saar output. During the ratification debate in the 
French Senate M. Pinay promised that the former German 
owners, the Réchling family, would never be allowed to 
return to Volklingen, and that, if negotiations with the 
Rochlings failed, France would impose a solution of the 
steel works’ ownership. 

Last week, M. Pinay went further. He announced that 
the instruments of ratification would not be deposited until 
the matter was settled and the Franco-Saarland economic 
pact finally interpreted and agreed. Little difficulty is 
expected over the pact with Herr Hoffmann, the Saar 
Premier, which is already initialled, but the Vélklingen 
settlement is a thorny affair. The French have based their 
claims on an argument that recalls the worst days of dis- 
mantiement and the strange decisions taken by the Inter- 
Allied Reparations Agency at the time. Like the Russians 
in the Soviet Zone, the French say that they could have 
removed the machinery at V6lklingen as reparations, but 
instead left the plant intact and sequestrated it for France. 
Sequestration is to end when the Saar Statute is in force, and 
the questions arises—who will now own Volklingen ? The 
Germans say that the property should of course revert to the 
Rochlings, because that is their interpretation of the phrase 
“will be liquidated” in the Statute, which referred to 
sequestrations. But the French have a totally different idea 
of the meaning of the words. They say they now own 60 or 
70 per cent of the Réchling works because that is the value 
of the plant they could theoretically remove. “ Liquidation ” 
of sequestration means that they must now acquire the 
ground and buildings which belong to the Réchlings. The 
elder Réchling, they allege, is a war criminal who supported 
the return of the Saar to the Hitlerite Reich. 

Negotiations for purchase of the Réchling shares by a 
French syndicate were in progress some months ago, but 
fell through. Now they are proceeding again. The French 
and German industrialists concerned have been keeping 
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quiet, but they might yet come to an agreement if they were 
not subjected to political pressure on both sides. Other 
Saar companies work smoothly under mixed ownership, and 
the Vélklingen works might do the same. There is provision 
for Franco-German economic collaboration in the agreement 
signed by M. Mendés-France and Dr Adenauer last October, 
and industrialists‘on both sides seem to be taking it seriously. 
They are working out ways and means of collaborating in 
arms production and for joint undertakings in French Africa. 
As things are, however, it may prove easier to work together 
in Gaboon than at Vélklingen. 


Rash Tactics in Rio 


HE latest developments in Brazil show once again that 

good finance and bad politics do not mix. Dr Gudin, 
the Minister of Finance, and Sr Mariani, president of the 
Bank of Brazil, have been dismissed by the government of 
President Café Filho, at the very time when the country 
most urgently needed a steady fiscal policy. Their dismissal 
represents a barefaced piece of political horse-trading with 
a view to the presidential elections six months from now. In 
order to obtain from Sr Janio Quadros, the dynamic and 
ambitious governor of the state of Sao Paulo, a promise 
that he would not run for president and would support the 
government’s candidate, Sr Café Filho had to give the 
ministry of finance and the presidency of the bank to men 
from Sao Paulo. Not even in official pronouncements has 
the slightest attempt been made to disguise this shoddy 
operation, Evidently, the government needs all the support 
it can muster against Sr Juscelino Kubitschek, the candidate 
who claims to be political heir to the late President Vargas. 
It is not yet clear who will be nominated by the government, 
but most observers believe that the choice will fall on 
General Tavora, the head of the president’s military 
household. 

The new Finance Minister, Sr José Maria Whitaker, who 
served in this office in 1930, does not face a pleasant task. 
Sr Gudin’s dismissal brought on a, major break in con- 
fidence: the cruzeiro-dollar exchange rate dropped sharply, 
and foreign investors who had begun to take Brazil’s fight 
against inflation seriously received a severe shock. 
Sr Whitaker’s only known policy is a wish to make all 
exchange rates free, and nothing could be less realistic in 
Brazil’s present financial situation. In fact, his actions will 
be largely dictated by the continuing coffee crisis, Last 
week, Brazil and Colombia signed an agreement in order to 
stabilise coffee prices and prevent a major glut. This 
probably means that Brazil will withdraw five million bags 
from the market and Colombia two million. Continued 
massive support for coffee-growers by the government will 
make inflationary pressures more intense. 


Smoothing the Ratepayer 


HE Rating and Valuation Bill, which had its second 
E reading in the House of Commons last week, is—as the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government unenthusi- 
astically observed—an odds and ends measure. But one 
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clause of the Bill is of considerable interest. It is designed 
to foil a howl of protest and a flood of appeals from :.:- 
payers when, about a year from now, they find that 
rateable value of their properties has been assessed s 
stantially higher—by reminding them that, at the s. 
time, the number of “ shillings in the pound ” in the |o.a/ 
rate will become substantially lower. Under the previous 
procedure, ratepayers had to have prior notice of propo:cd 
changes in rateable values. One of the objects of the new 
Bill is to make sure that the new and higher valuations and 
the new and lower poundage rates will go through the : 
payers’ letter boxes together. The right to launch app: 
will remain, but there should be substantially fewer 
them than there would otherwise have been. 

The new valuation lists, which have been under prepa- 
ration by the Inland Revenue for a very long time, are 
designed to iron out local anomalies and to bring valuations 
somewhat more in line with modern realities. The last !is1s 
were made as long ago as 1934, since the outbreak of war 
prevented the quinquennial review in 1939. But many 
MPs foresaw considerable trouble, and plenty of appea's, 
even under the new procedure. For one thing, the adjust- 
ments may tempt local authorities not to reduce thei 
poundage rates quite to the level which maintenance of 
their previous revenue would permit. More important, it 
is clear that shopkeepers are going to pay far more than 
house owners, since shops are to be assessed on modern 
values (on the argument that there has been a free market 
in such property) while houses are to be valued more or 
less at 1939 levels (since there has been so much rent 
restriction). One MP suggested that whole some house 
owners will pay up to 20 per cent less, some traders 
will pay up to 60 per cent more—which, however, they can 
set against profits as an expense. Mr Sandys must feel very 
glad that this storm lies on the other side of the general 
election. 


ea 
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Proconsul for Nigeria 


N Sir James Robertson, whose appointment to succeed 
Sir John Macpherson was announced this week, Nigeria 
will have as Governor-General a first-class administrator, 
trained in the Sudan political service. That is important, 
since the country’s administration needs attention if it is to 
carry the burdens imposed by federation and self govern- 
ment. But this responsibility falls more on the regional 
governors than the Governor-General, The real task which 
faces Sir James will be political and imaginative: to hold 
the federation together when the Constitution is reviewed 
in 1956. After this review the regions will be given comp!:‘e 
autonomy and independence in their own affairs, which w-'¢ 
much broadened in scope by the Lyttelton agreement. They 
will come near to being allied sovereign states, but it could 
be disastrous for them to-behave as sovereign states. 1c 
Governor-General has a short period before him in whi.) 
to fan a stronger feeling of Nigerian nationhood and sta‘c- 
hood at the centre and in the regions, in face of wie 
differences in tribal attitudes, religion and social develop- 
ment. Sir James Robertson’s sympathies will surely Lc 
all in favour of unity, since he will bring from the Sudan 
a strong preoccupation with the importance of developing 
a diversified economy and a large trading area. 
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Faust in his study— 
Rembrandt 
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Man loves to wonder, and that is 


the seed of his science— 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803—1882) 


Ever since he watched his first-meteor trail, man has been wondering —about what 
makes the sky stay up, or why a kettle-lid jumps. From his first uncertain, casual 
thoughts whole branches of science have been born, and great industries have sprung. 


His ideas have become facts, and his facts have guided nations. 





va In the research departments of modern industry today, scientists are experimenting 
and speculating. Molecular structure, the behaviour of light, the mysteries of temper- 
ature —their study of these problems helps to sow the seeds for new sciences 
at tomorrow, and to build finer products today. In the great world of man’s economic 


creation, his power to wonder is the secret of his power to advance. 


Esso Petroleum Company , Limited 
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THE ECO 

In the Sudan, the South was Christian and weak, the 
North Moslem and strong >the problem was to prevent the 
North exploiting the South—indeed to divert enough 
230 Southern development of any kind. In Nigeria 
+ is the North which feels in need of care and protection ; 
the two Southern—and mainly Christian—regions have 
hitherto provided the leadership, both political and 
administrative. Sir James—-who speaks Arabic—will feel 
at home in the Northern emirates, whose problems and 
novert\ .y recall to his mind the Sudan thirty years back ; 
but ‘t i. absolutely vital to his mission to understand the 
South and to interpret it to the suspicious Northerners. 
Luckily. the Federal Council of Ministers has made a good 
start. Moreover the problems of transfer of power will not 


Sir James, and in Nigeria he will not be plagued 
with considerations of external policy as he was-—or perhaps 
should have been—in the Sudan. In the Sudan he obtained 


b 


> neu 
C itv 


the love and trust of great numbers of the people, as well 
as of the aspiring intelligentsia and political cadre. His 
createst contribution in Nigeria may be to animate the same 
decree of trust and confidence—for this, in such different 
circumstances, should ensure the retention of Britain’s largest 
colonial territory in the Commonwealth, 


Overflow in the Midi 


He southern wine-growers barricading roads and their 
T tendering resignations in protest against falling 
es have provided a fresh teminder that the French 
wine industry is undergoing a serious crisis. Too much 
cheap red wine is flowing in the country, and in spite of 
ul | state purchases for distilling it has proved im- 
possible to maintain the level of prices. The south is the 

rer because vineyards are here the main culture, 
ut their share in total French wine supplies has declined 
from about one half before the war to less than one third. 
Imports from Algeria and the expansion of output in regions 
ying near to urban centres have tended to squeeze the 
southern producer out. As soon as production had recovered 
its prewar level it was clear that the state would have to 
ickle the problem of surpluses. 

It ‘t a new problem, though the Algerian surplus 
{about 18 million hectolitres has rendered it more acute. 
Before the war the government already had to transform 
wine industrial alcohol at a substantial loss. Indeed, 
economist returning from Indo-China once calculated 
“lat Ii a southern wine-grower became a coolie and trans- 
ported people in a rickshaw the operation would be econo- 
micaily more profitable than his cultivation of wine to be 
transiormed into motor fuel. The issue, however, cannot 
be viewed in purely econemic terms. It affects the lives 
sands of French peasants. 
roduction cannot be offset by shipments abroad, 
i: vin ordinaire is not suitable for export ; nor can it 
© solved by cutting down prices to increase consumption, 
us would only encourage the alcoholism that is already 
‘sc In France, The only solution lies in the reduction 
e ultivated area partly through its transfer, wherever 
Possioic, to other crops, partly through the elimination of 
“ines 0! poorer quality. On paper this forms part of the 
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government’s plans of “ reconversion,” but lack of effective 
propaganda in the countryside and state purchases of 
surpluses have prevented any big rush of volunteers. The 
government, in fact, looks like falling between the two stools 
of planning and free enterprise. 


Yemen Tables Turned 


HERE are few countries left in which justice, vengeance 
+ or clemency are exercised in the twinkling of an eye 
and the culprit’s head rolls from his body as he leaves the 
audience chamber, but this year, as during its revolution 
in 1948, the Yemen has proved to be one of them. 

Last week its ruler, the Imam Ahmed, announced to 
foreign powers that he had abdicated for reasons of health 
that impelled him to “remain indoors.” Apparently he 
was besieged in Taiz, the southern town where he has always 
made his headquarters ; throughout his reign, which has 
lasted since his father was murdered in 1948, he has never 
set foot in Sana, his capital. According to the instrument 
of abdication his successor was his brother Abdullah, who 
was also his foreign minister, and therefore a figure well 
known at international conferences. But hard on this 
announcement came the news that his son, Prince al-Badr 
Mohamed, had rallied loyal tribesmen and that he in person, 
incensed at a proposal to search the ladies of his harem, 
had seized a weapon and turned on his besiegers, who 
changed sides at sight of his valour. He has now named this 
loyal son as his successor, and his brother, when last seen, 
was being carried forth by four strapping slaves. 

For years the Yemen has been a scene of struggle between 
a ruling family that monopolises all government offices and 
most business opportunities, and an anti-feudal group 
whose members, for lack of openings at home, live and 
operate abroad. They helped to finance the last revolution, 
which failed in that its leader was executed and the ohly 
change it produced was to enthrone a ruler slightly less 
averse to foreigners than his predecessor. The pretender, 
Abdullah, was one of the advocates of opening a window 
on to the world; it remains to be seen whether the new 
ruler’s ‘interests lie in the old direction or a new one. 

Within the Arab League the Yemen belongs to the anti- 
Iraqi clique formed by Egypt and Saudi Arabia, and 
officials from these two countries quickly bustled south to 
ensure that its new regime would stick to the party line. 


New Watchdogs for Russian Farms 


R KHRUSHCHEV, Secretary General of the Soviet Com- 
‘'Y | munist party, has now announced yet another move 
in his drive to increase Soviet agricultural production, 
Speaking in Voronezh in southern Russia—a name well- 
known in the war—he disclosed a joint decision by the 
government and party to change the chairmen of the 93,000 
collectwe farms or kolkhozy. The new chairmen are to 


be recraited among party cadres and agricultural experts, 


having often been, up to now, merely outstanding local 
men. The aim of this change is evidently to strengthen 
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control over the farming community. Experts and “ out- 
siders ” can be relied on to resist, with greater determina- 
tion, the traditional local pressure to cut down supplies to 
the state in favour of sales on the more profitable “ free ” 
market. 

Once again, Mr Khrushchev thus proceeds with a dual 
policy of relaxation and closer control. He undoes screws in 
one place and tightens them in another, as has happened 
ever since Stalin died. Originally, the new policy of incen- 
tives—of lower taxes, smaller compulsory deliveries and 
higher prices—was coupled with the strengthening of state 
outposts in the countryside, the so-called MTS or Machine 
and Tractor Stations. More recently, a certain amount of 
decentralisation in agricultural planning has been accom- 
panied by a transfer to these state-owned MTS of the 
control over supplies. Now, as if to complete the tightening 
process, more efficient and trusted men are to be placed at 
the head of the collective farms themselves. 

There is always the risk, however, of losing on the swings 
what may be gained on the roundabout. Men trusted by 
the state will tend to be mistrusted by the farmers, and the 
latter’s passive resistance may outweigh the expected advan- 
tages of the new system. This has always been the leaders’ 
dilemma and Soviet policy has usually oscillated between the 
two extremes. If Mr Khrushchev has now decided in favour 
of closer control, it is largely due to the planners’ disap- 
pointment with food supplies ; at the recent parliamentary 
session of the Russian Republic, for instance, it was revealed 
that in 1954 both meat and dairy produce had fallen far 
short of expectations. Mr Khrushchev may rely on other 
concessions to please the peasant. But he will need watch- 
ful and expert supervisors to run the farms and to go on 
seeing that the state gets its planned share of agricultural 
output. 


More of a Good Thing? 


HE Ministry of Housing is considering increasing the 
7. intended size of some of the new towns. The argu- 
ments for this course are beguilingly simple. Industrially 
the new towns are booming and socially they are popular. 
Bigger new towns would make an increased contribution 
to the desperate housing problems of the London local 
authorities, and probably do so at lower cost than any 
other approach. Some of the new town corporations, 
whose staffs are growing restless, are favourably inclined 
to the idea. After all, they can argue, why not have some 
more of an admittedly good thing ? 

It would be fussy and wrong to stick blindly to original 
plans. But the populations of several new towns in the 
London region have already been revised upwards (Basil- 
don and Harlow, for instance, are to have 80,000 each). 
It is plain that, whatever the planners intend, some new 


towns will in any event grow gradually beyond their - 


stipulated limits—particularly when their present enormous 
broods of children grow up and-marry. The new towns 
are already undesirably close to the capital and to each 
other. A further artificial fillip to their growth would 
run grave risks of converting them, eventually, into distant 
suburbs and fostering a continuous sprawl in the vulner- 
able London area. 

For these reasons—and despite the political difficulties— 
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it would be wiser to create some additional new towns 
rather than spoil the existing ones. London, Birming- 
ham and Manchester are all compelled to house large 
numbers outside their boundaries, and in each case the 
development of a compact new town would be preferable 
to the endless sprawl which successive Housing Ministers 
have struggled to restrain. But the big cities ought to be 
given a share in the management of any further new towns 
and also made to pay part of the cost. Across the bord 
the Secretary of State for Scotland is still struggling to »: 
Glasgow to accept this view, but Mr Sandys will fin 
London and Manchester amenable—if he will give then 
the opportunity. It is worth noting that, despite the Con- 
servatives’ housebuilding successes, the number of peo; 
who have stagnated for a long time on housing waiti 
lists are still a Labour election issue in some areas. Alm: 
all of them are areas where there is simply no room 
put new houses up. 
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Irish Bank Settlement 


UR correspondent in Dublin writes: The dispute 

between the Irish banks and their officials, which 
began with the officials’ “ go-slow ” movement at the end 
of November, has been settled at last. The settlement came 
only at the fourth attempt; and it will not have escaped 
notice that the banking system managed to carry on for 
nearly four months in spite of restricted hours. This must 
serve to strengthen the popular impression that Ireland 
has too many banks and too many branch offices. 
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In general, however, the officials probably feel that the 
struggle has been very worth while. The new agreement 
has three main features. The bonus has been consolidated 
with the basic salary, which means a substantial increase in 
pension rights ; there has been a general increase in 
salaries ; and provision has been made for arbitration in 
future disputes. It is agreed that salaries will not be subject 
to review until the consumer price index, which stood at 
126 in November last (mid-August, 1947 = 100), rises above 
138 or falls below 112. The new salaries appear to repre- 
sent an increase of something between 8 and 10 per cent 
on the existing scale. A clerk without any promotion will 
now receive nearly £1,000 a year in his twenty-second year 
of service. To many in trade unions or professional groups 
this will seem to be an enviable salary in Irish conditions, 
The settlement applies only to officials in the Republic, 
but it will certainly become a matter for immediate dis- 
cussions in Northern Ireland. No doubt it, and the 
methods used to achieve it, will also be studied with interest 
further afield 


SHORTER NOTES 3 


The weighty machinery of the International Court at 
The Hague last week finally cracked the legal nut that had 
been placed in its jaws many months ago by Guatemala 
and Liechtenstein. Connoisseurs of the bizarre have 
watched this rather Lilliputian tussle with natural fascina- 
tion. It concerned the complaint made by a Mr Nottebohm 
that his estates in Guatemala had been seized when that 
epublic declared war on Germany, although he had 
acquired Liechtenstein nationality in 1939. The Court’s 
judgment expressed doubt whether this was anything more 
than a device to secure neutral status in wartime, and 
dismissed his claim for $3 million in compensation. It 
seems unlikely that Guatemala, encouraged by direct 
experience of the Court’s ability to mete out justice, will 
now take up Britain’s long-standing offer to test the Central 
American republic’s claim to British Honduras at The 
Hague. But British officials who have patiently rebutted 
Guatemala’s demands over the years may take comfort in 
the reflection that there are little fleas to bite even the 
smallest of states, 


* 


The Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, 
at its annual conference at Blackpool this week, was less 
rebellious towards “ right wing ” Labour party policy than 
might have been expected. Last year the conference was 
almost unanimously against German rearmament, and it 
seemed likely that this year it might oppose the manu- 
facture of the hydrogen bomb in Britain. But a motion 
declaring that the policy of manufacturing the bomb was 
out of keeping with the spirit and traditions of the Labour 
party was lost by 110,000 votes to 56,000—though more 
than 100,000 abstained. The union, of course, tends to 
be ardently Bevanite, and Mr Bevan is not against the manu- 
facture of the bomb either. Even its support for Mr Bevan, 
however, was not pushed to the furthest extreme. A motion 
that the whip should be restored to him was carried, but 


one which deplored that it was ever taken away was 
defeated 


The Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union, on the 
other hand, which has been in conference at Bridlington, 
passed a resolution regretting that its own executive had 
issued a statement in March supporting the withdrawal of 
the whip from Mr Bevan ; and it refused to pass one which 
deplored the flouting of majority decisions by “ certain 
Labour members.” 


* 


The last phase of the shooting war against Mau Mau 
has been reached, according to General Sir George Erskine, 
the retiring Commander-in-Chief, East Africa. He stated 
that the situation before the outbreak of terrorism in 1952 
should be restored in Kenya during 1955, with the addi- 
tional security provided by closer administration and 
policing. He declined, however, to forecast an end to the 
official “ state of emergency” ; and admitted that dealing 
with the remnants of the hard core terrorists, now on the 
run, might be difficult. If the emergency could be ended, 
of course, this would unfreeze the political situation and 
make new elections possible. 


A Negotiated Peace ? 


It is not to be denied that, in our attempt to reduce 
Russia to submission, we have encountered more serious 
obstacles and.a more obstinate resistance than we antici- 
pated. . . . She has poured reinforcements to the seat of 
conflict far faster than we have done; and she has 
strengthened her fortifications twice as fast as we have 
damaged them. It must be admitted that we have failed 
before Sebastopol—hitherto—as signally as she failed 
before Silistria. What we may do, cannot be foreseen : 
but up to the present moment her progress has been 
greater than our own. We are not of those who regard 
the expedition to the Crimea as a mistake. We urged it 
early in the day. We rejoiced when it was decided upon. 
But we never expected or intended a long siege. If we 
had not believed that a coup-de-main would have been 
resorted to at once, we should have felt more than doubt- 
ful as to the wisdom of an invasion of the Russian terri- 
tory. As it is, however, we must admit that it has turned 
out unfortunately. From some cause or other our losses 
have been frightful and our profit has been microscopic. 
We have displayed marvellous valour in fight ; marvellous 
patience in suffering—but we have made no way. We 
have lost 20,000 men, and we have not gained land 
enough to make them 20,000 graves. . . . These con- 
siderations may well make us reflect whether a reasonable 
though not a glorious peace may not be preferable to the 
continuance of such a disastrous and unadvancing war. 
May not negotiations which will bring us some profit, be 
better than hostilities which bring us nothing but gladia- 
torial renown? . .. Now we do not say that these 
considerations are conclusive to our minds in favour of 
accepting terms of peace far less satisfactory than those 
which a year ago we should have sturdily insisted on. 
But they are considerations of great weight, and which 
well deserve to be deliberately pondered, and which 
naturally enough may seem even more grave and powerful 
to the Ministers on whom lies the responsibility of the 
decision, than to the people who have merely to endure 
the burdens which that decision will effect. 


The Economist 


April 14, 1855 
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From Pithecanthropus to Pythagoras 


A HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY: 
Volume I, From Early Times To Fali Of 
Ancient Empires, C. 500 B.c. 

Edited by C. Singer, E. J. Holmyard, A. R. 
Hall. 

Oxford University Press. 882 pages, 8 
maps and 36 plates. £7 7s. 


“HIS is the first of a projected five 
volume history of technology en- 
dowed by the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. It is magnificent as a sheer piece 
of book-production, with large type and 
a profusion of drawings and plates that 
suggests the era of the great nineteenth- 
century quartos. It represents the 
collective science and erudition of 
archeologists, curators, ethnologists and 
historians from the United Kingdom, 
Norway, Kenya and the United States. 
Moreover, the fact that the first four 
volumes will not go beyond the period 
of the French Revolution emphasises the 
strongly historical, and even antiquarian, 
bias of the whole work, Like Dr Need- 
ham’s history of science and scientific 
thought in China, this “History of 
Technology” interprets its terms of 
reference as widely as possible. 

The present volume starts with a con- 
sideration of the use of tools by animals 
and ends with a chapter on ancient 
mathematics and astronomy. It goes 
from Pithecanthropus nearly to Pytha- 
goras. It is obvious that the evolution 
from homo into homo sapiens and, more 
essentially, into homo faber is more 
revolutionary than any that has since 
taken place. The first volume of a his- 
tory of technology, therefore, must deal 
with the great and mysterious insights 
or accidents or cerebral readjustments 
that gave man speech, a wheel, a pot, 
a roof, a measure of time, a way to cross 
water and his first glimpse of order in 
the stars. 

As is bound to happen in a co-opera- 
tive venture, not all the chapters in this 
book are equally satisfying. But, in 
part, this is due to the subject-matter 
uself. Our knowledge of the origins of 
speech, for example, remains little more 
than unfounded conjecture. Professor 
Sommerfelt starts his discussion with 
an analysis of the relatively elaborate 
and advanced Arunta language of central 
Australia and passes rather quickly over 
the more recent archeological finds in 
connection with “ pre-alphabets.” The 
whole problem remains one of deep 
mystery, and it is paradoxical that some 
of the ancient guesses about connections 
between letters and stellar configurations 
are again being taken up seriously. 

One of the most brilliant chapters 
deals with rotary motion. In it, Pro- 


fessor V. Gordon Childe draws on 
anthropology, archeology and_ tech- 
nology to write an account of how men 
came to conceive of a wheel. Probably 
the first picture ever drawn of a wheeled 
vehicle is a pictograph from Erech in 
Mesopotamia, showing a sleigh on 
wheels. It can be dated as approxi- 
mately 3500-B.c. A triumphant com- 
bination of comparative archeology and 
knowledge of primitive tools has enabled 
Professor Childe to construct a table 
showing average diameters of cartwheels 
from the third millennium onwards. By 
the fifteenth century B.c., we can follow 
Egyptian wheelrights at their precise 
work, and a find at the lake-dwelling 
of Mercurago in upper Italy gives the 
first hints of a transition to a wheel 
with more than four spokes. This 
transition probably did not take place 
much before 1000 B.C. 

Equally fascinating is Mr G. M. 
Crowfoor’s chapter on textiles, basketry 
and mats. It is now possible to con- 
struct a chronology of textiles’ which is 
often as sensitive as that furnished by 
pottery shards. Impressions on pot- 
bases have allowed scholars to recon- 
struct the kind of plait or weave used 
as early as 5000 B.c., and a horizontal 
loom is depicted on the inside of an 
Egyptian dish dating back to 4400 B.C. 

Wherever one turns in this book, 
there are fascinating pages, showing 
how the minute techniques of excava- 
tion, carbon analysis and photography 
fit pieces into the great ‘puzzle of the 
past. For the general reader there is 
every incitement that narrative and 
illustration can provide ; for the scholar 
there are bibliographies, notes and 
special sections in which the very latest 
archeological evidence is adduced and 
evaluated. If subsequent volumes of 
this history match the standard of the 
first, a great piece of collaboration 
between science and humanism will 
have been accomplished. 


Jew-Haters 


WORKING-CLASS ANTI-SEMITE. A 
Psychological Study in a London Borough. 
By James H. Robb. 

Tavistock Publications. 253 pages. 15s. 


<j ABBE are always two approaches to 
every study of socially objectionable 
behaviour—be it drunkenness, crime or 
race prejudice ; and investigators tend 
to sort themselves out according to 
which of the two has the stronger appeal 
to them. What, asks one group, are the 
environmental conditions that favour the 
growth of such behaviour? And why, 
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_ in these conditions, asks the other, do 


some people fall, while others remain 
uncorrupted ? 

Dr Robb inclines towards the second 
line. He has, however, prefaced hi; 
researches into anti-Semitism in Bethn.| 
Green with a useful sketch of life in th. 
district, and he shows keen sensitiy::, 
to the cultural differences between so |. 
classes. He himself worked as a pari- 
time bartender (“ participant observe: 
in a local pub, and got to know many 
people at varied social levels ; in adc- 
tion he conducted prolonged intervie. ; 
(including in some cases Rorschach te.1s 
and. other modern techniques) with a 
random sample of about 100 subjects. 
These naturally included some with 
anti-Semite feeling of varying degrees | 
intensity and others. classified 
“ tolerant ” personalities. 

The theory that emerges finds the 
anti-Semite’s attitudes to be the reflec- 
tion of his own emotional frustration 
and insecurities: the Jew-hater direct: 
against the Jews the grudges he nurse: 
against life in general. Such a “ sca 
goat ” interpretation antedates, of course, 
by a long way the days of formal social 
investigation. Whether it gains much 
from being dressed up im a rather 
formidable array of psycho-analyix 
language and personality tests is perhaps 
open to argument. More distinctively 
modern is the further elaboration that 
the origins of prejudice are to be traced 
back to infantile experiences : 

The first step in the formation of ; 
prejudiced personality seems to be the 
establishment of a poor relationship with 
the parents in infancy and childhood, 
probably through the medium of some 
form of rejection of the child by th: 
parents, usually associated with erratic 
discipline, thus laying the foundati 

for a belief that the world is an w 

friendly, unpredictable place. 

Here Dr Robb follows lines which 
his colleagues in the Tavistock Institute 
have made widely familiar ; though 1! is 
fair to say that he does allow greater 
weight in the making of a prejudiced 
personality to the shocks of later life 
(such as dismissal from a job in circum- 
stances felt to be unjust) than would the 
more extreme adherents of = the 
“maternal deprivation” school. Actu- 
ally, however, Dr Robb gives very lite 
evidence in support of the damaging 
effect of parental rejection. Some of his 
extreme anti-Semites had. strict fathers 
(sometimes admired, sometimes 01), 
and several were reticent about their 
parents ; but the same is true of some 
of his tolerant group, and the material 
presented is quite insufficient to estab- 
lish any valid generalisations. Wha‘ 
does appear is that the anti-Semiics 
were embittered, generally rather wn- 
sociable, people, not conspicuously more 
unfortunate than their neighbours, aod 
that neither the extent nor the quality of 
their personal contact with Jews bad 
much to do with the violence of their 
anti-Jewish sentiments. 

It follows from Dr Robb’s thesis that 
even the mild anti-Semites are unlik:!y 
to change their spots as the result of 
the well-intentioned but, to him, naive 
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to their better nature by rational, liberal- 
minded persons. Prejudice, in Dr 
Robb’s view, will yield only to “ thera- 
peutic 4 uvities” of the type already 

ctised under the auspices of the 
Tavistock Institute im the fields of 
marriage welfare, child guidance and 
ndustrial relations, 


Coal without Fire 


THIRTY YEARS IN COAL. 
By W m Alexander Lee. 
Collins. 256 pages. 16s, 


N spue of a voluminous literature and 
| a vast accumulation of statistics about 
its operations, the British coal mining 
industry has been unfortunate in its 
scribes. There is Mr Nef’s history of the 
early period and Professor Court’s excel- 
lent account of coal in the second world 
war. But the long years between are 
arid. In particular, there is no adequate 


account of the period between the pub- 
lication of the réport of the Royal Com- 
mission in 192§ and the outbreak of war 


in 1939. For this period, there are 
novels and reminiscences; there are 
lemics galore; there is a fascinating 
unpublished thesis by Branton; and 
there is the serial story published in the 
annual reports of the Secretary of State 
M But there is no adequate 


= 
= 


for cviunes. 
single book on the fortunes of the coal 
mining industry in those all-important 
years. No one could have been better 
placed to write such a book than the 
man who was the chief executive official 


of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain tor thirty years, But Mr Lee 
has not done so. 

Within the coal mining industry there 


has grown up a prose style which is the 
ant of “Plain. Words”; after 
thirty years in coal, it is perhaps not 
surprising that Mr Lee should make 
history sound as dull as a wages agree- 


ment. By the time a conference has 
revealed “a satisfactory consensus of 
opinion on fundamental principles ” and 
the Mining Association has decided “ to 
address a letter” to district associations 
asking them “to prepare a statement 


ing the units into which under- 
in the district could best be 


combined for the purpose of constituting 
them into the smallest number of units 
consistently with proper regard to prac- 


tical considerations,” one is not surprised 
that events in the coal mining industry 
sometimes overtook the thoughts of its 
(his book is presumably indicative of 
ne thought of the leaders of the coal 
ning industry in the inter-war years. 
( is a book written by an “insider ”; 
thas the blessing of the President of 
ie Vuning Association; it has been 
weicomed by the technical press. By 
analysing the contents of the book, one 
may therefore fairly infer the relative 
‘mportance of various aspects of the 
inter-war industry in the minds of its 
leader . The resulting summary reads 
rather like something out of “ 1666 and 
All That "—with the influence of Com- 
Munists on the mineworkers a bad thing, 


os 


me 
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activities of educationalists, or of appeals 


mechanisation a-good thing, and its 
failure to affect productivity a bad thing. 
The coal owners had, too, lots of diffi- 
culties to contend with. These included 
nature, the miners, other coal owners 
and foreigners. Foreigners were a bad 
thing. They always preferred to buy 
cheap coal rather than British coal. But 
eventually an agreement was reached 
with foreign competitors. This would 
have been a good thing but, by that 
time, Britain’s chief competitor was 
having a war with us. After the war, 
it was decided to have a plan. And so 
It is in the files of the Mining Asso- 
ciation *that the stuff of coal mining 
history will be found. One hopes that, 
one day, a historian will be given access 
to the material. He will, no doubt, have 
a chapter on labour negotiations. For 
that, he will be able to draw, in part, on 
“Thirty Years in Coal.” But for his 
other chapters—on price policy, on 
markets, on technical developments, on 
investment and on research—he will 
have to go to the raw material. And 
he may, perhaps, uncover somé clues in 
a mystery that Mr Lee leaves entirely 
unsolved. The coal industry in 1913 
was at its zenith; the coal industry in 
1947 was at its nadir. What really hap- 
pened in between ? 


A Dull Cromwell 


THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
By Robert S. Paul. 
Lutterworth Press. 438 pages. 35s. 


T would seem difficult to write a dull 
book on Oliver Cromwell, that basalt 
figure dominating a volcanic age, but 
Dr Paul has succeeded. His book, 
ponderously written and weighted with 
extensive footnotes, bears the marks 
both of its origin in an Oxford thesis 
and of its author’s preoccupations as 
Assistant Director of the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey. 

Dr Paul justifies himself for writing 
yet another biography of Cromwell by 
his contention that recent historians have 
underestimated the part played by 
religion in general and by Cromwell’s 
personal faith in particular. Those who 
interpret Cromwell as a dictator, Dr 
Paul argues, are reading contemporary 
history into the seventeenth century. 
Yet when he suggests that “the Crom- 
wellian settlement of religion was a 
practical experiment in a federal con- 
ception of the Catholic Church which 
may very well be the way ahead in 
ecumenical relationships,” he is using 
language which would have horrified the 
Puritans and is interpreting the past in 
terms of a speculative future. He makes 
much of what he calls the “ dual ethic” 
as the answer of Cromwell and his col- 
leagues to the problem of religion in 
politics ; but he concedes that this was 
an “unconscious answer,” and finds an 
important clue to Cromwell’s accep- 
tance of this answer in the publication 
of “The Souldier’s Pocket Bible” in 
1643. His own comment, derived from 
Firth, on the value of this clue is devas- 
tating enough: “there is ho reason to 
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suppose that Cromwell had any hand 
in the compilation of this little book, or 
even that it was in any general circula- 
tion among the Parliamentary soldiers.” 

Dr Paul is concerned with motives 
rather than with causes and conse- 
quences, and with moral issues often 
isdlated from their, context. Political 
and social radicalism played as impor- 
tant a part as religion in the unsettled 
years after the defeat of the king. Dr 
Paul analyses minutely the Biblical 
references in Cromwell’s speeches, but 
pays less attention to the light those 
speeches throw on Cromwell’s sensi- 
tivity to the challenge from the radicals. 
Again the author’s sympathy with the 
morality of the militant Puritans makes 
him deal harshly with the constitu- 
tionalists who urged the crown upon 
Cromwell as a means of excluding the 
army ‘from politics. Acceptance would 
have meant for Cromwell, Dr Paul con- 
siders, “exchanging the experience of 
Christian friendship learned in the only 
real Church fellowship he had experi- 
enced for the dubious loyalty of the 
lawyers and sycophants.” 

Dr Paul’s laborious narrative occupies 
377 pages, adduces no new evidence and 
is highly selective in its emphasis. No 
serious historian since Gardiner and 
Firth has doubted Cromwell’s depen- 
dence upon religious sanctions. But it 
is unsafe to judge a statesman predomi- 
nantly by the criterion of sincerity of 
belief. In 1937 Sir Ernest Barker de- 
voted 96 short pages to the issues now 
raised by Dr Paul. Like Dr Paul, he 
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“The combination of the 
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neld that the core of Cromwell’s doctrine 
of the nature of the people was a 
religious core: unlike Dr Paul, he com- 
mented on Cromweéell’s conception of 
government that: “It is a dangerous 
doctrine—this doctrine of a Divine 
leading. It consecrates ; but it conse- 
crates too widely.” Just how widely it 
consecrated, Dr Paul does not allow us 
to see, 


Explaining Nazi Germany 
THE THIRD REICH. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


925 pages. 50s. 


HIS book, which appears with no 

editor’s mame, is a collection of 
essays by scholars of various countries 
under a project sponsored by the Inter- 
national Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies and published with 
the assistance of Unesco. The project 
was agreed upon as long ago as the end 
of 1948, and some at least of the essays 
were written fairly soon afterwards if 
we are to judge by the remark of Pro- 
fessor Gerhard Ritter, made in a 
footnote, that he has altered some of his 
ideas since then on the basis of new 
material that has become available. On 
the other hand, the volume may be said 
to have gained something by the long 
delay ; for the problem of interpreting 
the Third Reich and its politics is a 
much more living one now, when 
Western Germany, at least, is on the eve 
of armed independence, than it was 


GOING TO 


John Verney 


Book Society Choice : 


Will recall both Edmund Blunden 
and Siegfried Sassoon. One of the funniest war books yet 
published. Also one of the kindest.”—panieL GeorGE 


** A work of literature. 


during the period of foreign control. 
The German landscape is changing fast 
as the snows of occupation melt; and 
many familiar objects will soon be stick- 
ing up above the surface. Will these 
include the swastika ? 

Undoubtedly the essays here pre- 
sented, many of them from scholars of 
justified reputation, provide material for 
assessing the chances of a peaceful and 
democratic Germany emerging to con- 
found such suspicions, But there is no 
guiding principle to give unity to the 
explanations offered ; and since so many 
important aspects are dealt with over and 
over again, the reader is likely to suffer 
severe mental indigestion, if he under- 
takes to read the volume straight through. 
Indeed, one could go further and say 
that on certain issues the contributors 
are in actual disagreement. Nearly the 
whole of. the first part of the book is 
given up to accounts of those 
nationalistic and racist thinkers who are 
often talked of as the precursors of 
National Socialism. It includes, from 
Professor Roy Pascal, an excellent essay 
on Moeller van den Bruck, only marred 
by Professor Pascal’s curious tenderness 
for Marxism—which makes it essential 
for the reader to turn at once to Mr Alan 
Bullock’s chapter, “ The German Com- 
munist and the Rise of Hitler.” On the 
other hand, we find Professor Ritter 
denying that authors like Moeller or 
Spengler have any connection with 
One clear line 


National Socialism at all. 





“We never smoke during battle’ he said angrily 
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of division indeed appears: that between 
writers, like Professor Edmond Vermeil, 
who regard Nazism as merely a culmina- 
tion of long-standing tendencies in 
German thought and feeling, and writers, 
like Professor Ritter, for whom Nazism 
is only one among the totalitarian move- 
ments characteristic of this century and 
who claim that “Hitler’s intellectual 
background certainly bears little relation 
to the general intellectual history of 
Germany.” To some extent, these 
opposing views can be reconciled by 
theories like those put forward by Karl 
O. Paetel; he calls attention to the 
transformations which the movement 
itself underwent in the course of its 
history, culminating in what he called 
the SS Counter-State—the realm of 
dedicated terrorists with no genuine 
ideology of any kind and united only in 
virtue of the dominant human type it 
embodied. 

The point at which many of the par- 
ticular themes treated appear to converge 
is the willing self-deception of so many 
Germans when faced with the Nazi 
phenomenon. Mr A. J. P. Taylor, in a 
characteristically forceful analysis, pins 
the responsibility for the Nazi rise 
to power where it belongs and points out 
the role of the so-called Centre Party, 
which, unconcerned with any but 
sectional interests, voted the powers that 
Hitler needed in order to produce his 
legal revolution. It is a frightening 
thought that the same sectional interests 
should be so heavily represented in the 
party upon whose assumed allegiance to 
the West British foreign policy has been 
so exclusively based in the last few years. 
For the rest, argument will continue 
about how far the German people’s 
acceptance of the unacceptable was due 
to the series of shocks which Germany 
had received, ffom defeat in war to 
inflation and depression—even the ghost 
of ill-treatment by the Allies raised its 
head again—and how far it. happened 
because the whole German history had 
given a pull of its own to any movement 
that could play upon a delight in mili- 
tarism and a preference for a strictly 
hierarchical ordering of society. But all 
of these explanations fall short of the 
truth. A country, that employed mass 
murder as a deliberate instrument of 
policy and found it easy to recruit the 
murderers is difficult to classify in any 
ordinary language of social or political 
analysis. If the Germans today com- 
plain that they are mistrusted by their 
neighbours, they must at least admit that 
their neighbours have excellent reasons 
for this mistrust. 


Shorter Notices 


THE STRUCTURE AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF LABOUR UNIONS. 

By Philip Taft. 

Harvard University — Press. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 

312 pages. 48s. $6.00. 


(London: 


Professor Taft’s latest book on American 
trade unions is not,-as its title might imply, 
a study of the trade union movement in 
general or of the relations between umons 
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and their employers. These subjects have 
been extensively reviewed in his earlier 
writings on the history and contemporary 
politics of trade unions in the United States. 
The present volume comprises a collection 
of essays dealing with a particular institu- 
tion, policy or problem of one or more of 


the unions. Five of the essays provide 
some welcome information on several 
neglected aspects of trade unionism, includ- 
ing the problems of union elections, dues, 
initiation fees, salaries of union officials, 
and discipline and appeals within the union 
orga on. The other three essays are 
case dies of the organisation and 
government of the Seafaring, Automobile, 
Steel, and Teamsters’ Unions. Of particular 
interest, for a comparison of British and 
American labour practices, is the develop- 


ment of the Teamsters’ Union, now the 
largest member of the American Federation 
of Labour, towards the concept of a general 
workers’ union along the lines of the 
srit [Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. Much of the information regarding 
1s selected for detailed analysis is 
not readily available elsewhere and should 
provide a useful basis for further studies 


* 


PROFITABLE EXPORT MARKETING. 
By Martin Madden. 


Newman Neame. 192 pages. 15s. 


There can hardly be an industry that is 
not finding it progressively harder to sell 
in export markets—and there must be few 
firms capable of exporting directly that are 
not trying to do so. Mr Madden’s very 
practical book, then, may well be what the 

enterprising directors and senior 
executives have been looking for—a 
thoroughly up-to-date and readable guide 


to specific research im export markets. 
Certainly, the many examples of how 
research has paved the way to bigger and 
steadier sales abroad should stir his more 


energetic readers to action. Of course, the 
scope of the book is limited, and the tech- 
niques described will not be news to up-to- 
date exporters. But its commonsense 
tpproach should appeal to the many senior 
people in industry who do not believe im 
market research. What the book does not 


do is to make clear that the economic 
climate of particular markets abroad can 
change as quickly as it does at home and 


t this need not take the exporter by 

surprise, as it so often seems to do. The 

systematic review of business conditions 

n overseas markets, preferably by an 

independent organisation, is just as impor- 

t tor profitable export marketing as 
ng specific surveys, 


Books Received 


RBOOK OF FISHERIES STATISTICS, 1952- 
Volume IV, Part 1. 

Food ind Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Of} 249 pages. 15s. 

Tite MANAGEMENT TEAM 

Edited by Edward C. Bursk. Harverd Uni- 
versity Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege.) 221 pages. $4.00. 32s. 

“2 LECTED PAPERS IN STATISTICS AND PRoBA- 
ILITY, 

By Abraham ‘Wald. Edited by the Institute 

of Mathematical Statistics. McGraw Hill. 
‘V< pages. $8.00. 60s. 


A HANDBOOK oF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE. 


- e R. Hopkins. Pitman. 258 pages. 





No Newspapers for Lent 


SirR—I would like to know the grounds 
for your assertion last week that the 
newspaper strike is now causing the 
public “far more than an inconveni- 
ence.” My own little bit of mass 
observation has yet to find a disinter- 
ested member of the public who cares 
a tinker’s cuss. Admittedly, the gamblers 


have to wait for the 6 o'clock news to 


hear their fate, but is this far more 
than an inconvenience ? Against this 
we have gained the inestimable advan- 
tage of more time—including time to 
read the “less frivolous third” of your 
paper—and are freed from the obliga- 
tion to be well informed and from any 
worry about bombs and the Russians. 
We can now take our weather as it 
comes to us, and how we wallowed in 
the Bank Holiday sunshine, the more 
enjoyable because unheralded by head- 
lines. 

Next winter, the public may suffer 
far more than an inconvenience when it 
lacks the raw material for lighting its 
old-style open fires. But not now.— 
Yours faithfully, F. W. P. DEANE 
London, S.W.3 


Housewives’ Choice 


Sir—Your correspondent “Cordon 
Bleu,” whose letter appeared in your 
issue of April 9th, has been misinformed 
by her butcher. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food is not selling 
frozen beef that it has been keeping for 
four years. All frozen meat put into 
store before March 31st, 1954, has been 
disposed of. Most of the frozen meat 
now being sold by the Ministry has 
been less than six months in store.— 
Yours faithfully, Mary GEorGE, 
Principal Information Officer 
Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food 


Guidance for Retailers 


- 


Sm—Articles urging the use of census 
statistics in connection with retail trade 
productivity are most valuable, but your 


illustrative examples re _ greatly 
weakened by an unfortunate confusion 
of shops with “ establishments ”—by no 


mearis the same thing. 

Out of the 89,000 clothing “ shops ” 
referred to, only 71,000 are fixed retail 
shops. The rest are.a mixed set: of 
market stalls, street traders, pedlars, 
ete., most of whose sales per “ estab- 


lishment” may be less than £1,000 per 
year. Some 3,000 secondhand dealers 
are included whose gross margin is 
quite abnormal ; and some 500 furriers 
and 14,000 footwear “shops,” most of 
which are of course fixed shops. 


The curious “fact” needs noting 
that the clothing “shops” with less 
than £1,000 sales in 1950 sold £84 mil- 
lions of goods, at a gross margin of 31 
per cent, and yield gross profits per 
“shop” of £130! And this to cover 


wages, overheads, taxes and profit! ~ 


What sweated labour ! 
trade | 


The paradoxes that abound can be 
resolved, and a proper basis for practical 
work or journalism be gained, only if 
market stalls, etc., are separated, as also, 
and more important still, should be all 
those new shops and others who traded 
for only part of the year. It remains a 
mystery why this necessary information 
has not been published with the reports 
(only global figures appear by type of 
trading) ; without this data all the distri- 
bution tables by size of establishment 
can be seriously askew, and often 
seriously misleading for practical deci- 
sions. So, too, not too much can be 
read into regional variations. The global 
figures for Bristol, which you took as 
your example, may include substantially 
more or less than the average number 
of “mixed bag” shops. 

I write this not to discourage or dis- 
parage such estimates, but rather to 
show how careful one has to be and how 
difficult it is to obtain the right data 
that business men need, in hopes that 
future sampling or census work will be 
more fruitful. Meanwhile, could not 
the Board of Trade publish a special 
tabulation for the “ shops ” doing under 
£2,500 business by type of trading and 
number of months’ sales ?—Yours faith- 
fully, J. I. MASON 
Thornton Heath 


What lucrative 


[The article was intended to show in a 
general way what use could be made of 
the census figures; for that reason one 
trading group was used as an example and 


all calculations were based on that group . 


alone. _ Sales of shops and businesses with 
a turnéver of less than £1,000 a year repre- 
sent only one per cent of the total, whereas 
the miscellaneous traders to whom Mr 
Mason refers account for about 5 per cent 
of total sales. Average sales by most of 
these traders exceed £1,000 a year, and in 
the case of credit traders they exceed 
£12,000 a year—which is higher than the 
average for the whole group. Mr Mason’s 
comment about the difficulty of distin- 

ishing these traders from fixed shops is 
fair, but the proportion of trade that they 
do is not very significant.—Eprror.] 
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Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1955 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks........3.: 
United States Government securities...... 

State and municipal bonds and notes......... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank. ........... 
Other bonds and securities (including shares 


of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated)....... ‘caSveds 


Loans and bills purchased... ..cisciecisseeees 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc...... 
STI IOs 55 i ooo 0 655 ov oak Sean 048 canaKd 


Liability of customers on letters 
of credit and acceptances .........e.eesnees ‘ 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U. 8. Government... .....ccccectees 
PY dain ccs keen naccuseabaveeea 
Official checks outstanding ........cccccececes 


Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc........ 


Acceptances outstanding and letters of 
PE IN cso kn Son p40 ¥en anh cawanganadon 


CICERO WHORES ooo s 5 ov nh wGk ana ¥ars 


$223,076,450 
223,585,490 
81,203,019 
1,800,000 


18,854,429 
304,354,531 
4,438,802 
3,000,000 


17 ,997 385 
$878 310,106 


$ 26,147,555 
721,906,599 
34,476,146 
$782,530,300 
5,518,623 


18,118,122 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
12,143,061 
$878,310,106 


United States Government securities carried at $44,049,302 ix 
the above slatement are pledged to eae for fiduciary powers, te 


secure public monies as required 


Member Federal Reserve System 


law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRver is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Mechanising the President 


Washington, D.C. 


INCE Mr Eisenhower has been in the White House, the 
S President’s office has been radically reorganised. 
Officially this has been done in order to make the Adminis- 
tration more efficient and to lift some of the routine burdens 
from the President ; this is not only humane, but also gives 
him more time for thinking. An underlying purpose is to 
make the top job one which Mr Eisenhower will be willing 
to take on for a second term. The new design adapts cur- 
rent principles of public administration to a unique purpose, 
The unexpected result has been the introduction of auto- 
matic handling into the White House, where man-killing 
toil 1s the beloved tradition. It is not certain the public 

2 to like push-button government. It is not quite 

»J taste yet to be really outspoken about the President’s 
ind vacationing, but the voters are not wholly con- 
need that he is thinking all the time that he is away from 


\, Ios 


* ogo QQ 


The most important innovations are the introduction of a 
military-type, chief-of-staff approach, the revision of Cabinet 
procedures, a Cabinet secretariat, and a new reliance 
on special consultants to deal with massive problems which 
cut across departmental lines. The chief of staff is “ The 
Assistant to the President,’ Mr Sherman Adams, whose 
power is measurable by the fact that in most matters he can 
speak for the President, and can act on almost anything 
except a crisis of such dimensions that the Secretary of 


State, for example, would move in.on it. There is no 
precedent for the formal grant of such broad authority to 
an officer whose duties have no constitutional basis nor 


statutory description. Mr Adams, under existing arrange- 
ments, can in turn delegate this power to his deputy, General 
Wilton Persons, retired, and General Persons can pass it 
to Colonel Andrew J. Goodpaster, the able staff secretary ; 
this is sharing responsibility in depth. 

Uhe staff Mr Adams commands is divided into functional 
units handling presidential appointment schedules, the press, 
liaison with Congress, liaison with executive departments, 
legal questions, the writing of speeches and papers and 
day-to-day economic problems. These people are the secre- 
‘anes and administrative assistants. The style of organisa- 
‘on is carried over from other Administrations ; the defini- 
tion of lines of command and the creation of a staff secre- 
'ariat to co-ordinate it and do its housekeeping are new. 
Under this arrangement much decision-making and policy- 
forming can be stopped short of the President. The con- 
cept frankly follows a pattern to which Mr Eisenhower 


Gacy ee 2 RAS, ee 


became accustomed while in uniform and his relationship to 
the staff appears to be somewhat aloof. 

The aim of the new procedures for the Cabinet is to avoid 
the haphazard, superficial, and hasty methods of the Roose- 
velt inner council. An all-important task of the new secre- 
tariat is to prepare a written agenda circulated in advance 
with relevant papers to members of the Cabinet; it is 
asserted that no previous United States Cabinet ever had 
a written agenda. Members are held responsible for “ doing 
their homework,” and the President is stern with delin- 
quents. The Cabinet continues to serve only as an advisory 
group, and in this business-minded Administration is re- 
ferred to as a board of directors. The power of final 
decision is wholly the President’s, and he can reject, the 
collective judgement of his Cabinet. It is never strictly 
true to say that the Cabinet has “ decided ” something. No 
votes are taken; proposals are made and dissents freely 
expressed ; the sense of the meeting becomes apparent in 
discussion. The President gives such weight to it as he 
likes and when he has heard enough, says in effect: “ We'll 
do it this way.” From then on the team is required to 
support him. | 


* 


Mr Eisenhower is making intensive use of Cabinet com- 
mittees which work hard and produce reports which have 
no authority unless he chooses to support them. A most 
ambitious report on fuel and energy policy came to nothing 
recently, and at least one other on the local problem of more 
airport space for Washington was savagely condemned. 
The Cabinet also acts now as a test area for legislative pro- 
posals, which are given a kind of pre-trial there before 
going to Congress and the public. It is claimed that, as a 
result, after passing the challenges of the President and all 
the members, a programme in final form has solid support, 
and that no department head need worry about attacks on 
his flank. © 

_Mr Eisenhower has enlarged his Cabinet by inviting 
regular attendance from the holders of a number of special 
offices, such as the Ambassador to the United Nations and 
the Director of the Budget, in addition to the Vice-President 
and the heads of thé permanent departments. The new 
authority of the National Security Council, a smaller group 
at Cabinet level which advises the President on foreign and 
military policy, curtails the deliberations of the full Cabinet 
in those fields. An entirely new sub-structure, a “little 


_ Cabinet ” made up of Under-Secretaries with Mr Adams 
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presiding, works on subjects that almost, but not quite, merit 
Cabinet attention. Below that is a “sub-sub-Cabinet ” of 
Assistant Secretaries, who have the duty of seeing that their 
departments follow through what has been decided at 
Cabinet meetings. Still another group in this elaboration 
of administrative apparatus maintains White House liaison 
with other Assistant Secretaries who conduct liaison with 
Congress for their departments. 

Mr Eisenhower himself recently explained his regular use 
of special consultants, in commenting on Mr Stassen’s 
assignment to foster disarmament: each department of 
government and almost every citizen has an idea and a 
different approach ; there is nobody in the government 
responsible for putting them all together ; so someone is 
needed with a small staff who can co-ordinate these different 
views into a short, easily expressed programme that all can 
accept. There are part-time and full-time consultants, and 
their missions indicate what problems ase worrying the 
President. A steel-maker works three days a week on 
foreign trade policy, a banker wrestles with the organisation 
of foreign economic activity, and a magnate from the food 
industry works on farm-surplus disposal. The chairman of 
the supposedly independent Atomic Energy Commission is 
a presidential adviser on the subject, and there are justifiable 
complaints that such a connection is inconsistent with inde- 
pendence. There is a consultant on speechwriting and 
another on psychological strategy, a mysterious function 
which seems to explain actions like offering wheat for 
Albania to turn down. 

The new machinery has a high theoretical efficiency, 
loo.«s pretty and sounds smooth at most speeds, but it has 
yet to match in quality of product the performance of older 
models made from salvaged parts held together with baling 
wire. Designed to spare the President, it ends up by per- 
mitting too many other people to do the thinking for him ; 
the Administration, which should have the juice of human 
personality, becomes an impersonal institution ; authority 
at the top exists principally to ratify decisions ground out 
below. Amid the mechanical apparatus, the presidency is 
insulated from the information and pressures which stimu- 
late imagination, feed inspiration, foster insight and develop 
sensitivity. Too much reliance is placed on briefing, and 
briefing is not enough ; it has only recently led to several 
mistakes which Mr Eisenhower has had to admit and experi- 
ence proves that an aide might conceivably mislead the 
President intentionally. There is too little room for the 
exciting play of politics. For improvisation which can be 
brilliant there is substituted over-elaborate thought, pro- 
ducing intricacies which Congress sometimes finds imprac- 
ticable, illegal, and incomprehensible. The lesson is that 
the President ought not to be spared much more than 
routine ; the inescapable requirement of the job is that it 
should saturate him and he should saturate the job. 


Stevenson in the Straits 


N Monday Mr Adlai Stevenson spoke, as brilliantly as, 
O and more seriously than, usual, of the peril to the free 
world’s alliance of the Administration’s ambiguity over 
Matsu and Quemoy, the offshore islands in the Formosa 
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straits. There are more reasons for this ambiguity than Mr 
Stevenson admitted but he crystallised the doubts of a 
growing number of Americans by his three questions: Are 
the islands essential to the security of the United States? 
Are we prepared to use nuclear weapons to defend these 
islands? Are we prepared to fight in China, “ standing 
almost alone in a sullen and hostile world?” 

Americans only began to face these questions a short time 
ago, when they réad the now discredited report that a Com- 
munist attack on the islands was to be expected this week. 
But already, before Mr Stevenson’s speech, the public dis- 
quiet had brought what looked like a shift, but may merely 
have been a clarification, of the Administration’s policy. 
Previously the impression had been given that the President 
would probably decide that the United States must defend 
Quemoy and Matsu, and perhaps also attack the mainland 
directly, if Formosa were to be defended. Now it is sug- 
gested that he is prepared to abandon the islands, and to 
delay aiding even Formosa until he is sure that American 
aid is essential. Mr Stevenson’s case against the Adminis- 
tration is therefore not now so sharp as it would have 
appeared a few weeks ago. 

Nevertheless the Administration has tacitly admitted the 
strength of his attack in a detailed reply from Mr Dulles, 
the main target of his censure. The Secretary of State 
pointed out that he had been moving towards a permanent 
settlement of the Formosan question in the direction advo- 
cated by Mr Stevenson, although along different and, many 
people believe, less promising lines. Mr Stevenson’s con- 
structive proposals for organising a collective defence of 
Formosa and for leaving its future to the United Nations 
should provide the rallying point which until now the’critics 
of the Administration have lacked. 


* 


That, of course, is exactly what Mr Stevenson wants to 


do. For he is a politician as well as a statesman. In making 


his first important speech for four months, his purpose was 
not only to embarrass the Republicans but to push his own 
party into more active opposition. He was speaking for the 
many Democrats outside Congress, and the few in it, who 
think that their leaders were carried away by bipartisanship 
last January when they supported so uncritically the resolu- 
tion authorising the President to defend Formosa and, if 
necessary, the offshore islands. These Democrats feel that 
their party then lost the only real vote-winning issue that 
has developed during the present session of Coxgress, one 
that might have enabled them to steal Mr Eisenhower's 
Korean peace-making laurels. 

But Mr Stevenson is in the convenient position of having 
no executive and little political responsibility. Maybe Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is making unnecessary and dangerous con- 
cessions to Senator Knowland and the other Republicans 
who believe that all Asia will fall to the Communists unless 
Quemoy and Matsu are defended. Maybe he is, as Mr 
Stevenson suggests, unwise in relying on his sole judgment 
to determine whether or not an attack on the islands must 
be countered immediately by American force if Formosa is 
to be saved. But these are decisions which must be taken 
by the leader of the Republican party and the President of 
the United States. There is no justification for supposing 
that Mr Eisenhower is deciding wrongly just because he 
seems to have handled the affair ineptly. 
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Vaccine versus Virus 


New York 

HE new vaccine against poliomyelitis, which is one of 
; veral under investigation, is the latest in the series of 
dramatic discoveries in medicinal chemistry made since 
penicillin was introduced in 1942. Its dramatic success—it 
is claimed to be “ eighty to ninety per cent effective against 
paralytic polio” — has already raised acute problems of 
equity in distribution. The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, which sponsored last year’s field test, has 
underwritten the production of enough vaccine to give free 
inoculations to some 9 million American children. Six phar- 
maceutical companies will provide it and will also be able 
to supply, commercially, an additional amount, variously 
estimated as sufficient to inoculate between 9 million and 


L 


21 million more children. As there are about 60 million 
in the under-twenty age group—the group most susceptible 
to polio—the possibility has been envisaged of limited 


supplies of vaccine, sold under the counter at black market 
prices by unscrupulous manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retail druggists, to the wealthier parents willing to pay far 
more than the $6 required for the complete vaccination. 
But even if a temporary shortage exists—necessitating 
strict export controls to all countries except Canada—the 
steps already taken by the pharmaceutical companies to 
expand their output of the vaccine can be counted on to 
ensure sufficient stocks for 60 million people by the end of 
this year, and Europe as well in 1956. The willingness of 
the industry to take this calculated risk, in advance of the 
official findings, is another example of the swift commercial 
development by American firms of new vaccines and drugs 
discovered in the research laboratories of Europe and North 
America. Antibiotics, the mainspring of many of the fore- 
most pharmaceutical companies, have branched out into the 
new “ broad spectrum ” drugs such as tetracycline, whose 
introduction in 1953 brought an entirely new range of 
diseases under control. Tuberculosis, already treated with 
much success for over ten years with streptomycin, is now 
being fought by a broad spectrum antibiotic, cycloserine, in 
the attempt to obtain a complete cure. 
_ In the field of hormone therapy, cortisone may be replaced 
in the treatment of 73 million sufferers from rheumatoid 
arthritis by other synthetic drugs many times as potent, 
Hardening of the arteries, high blood pressure, and similar 
diseases, which together cause more than half of the deaths 
in the United States, are now being effectively treated by 
new drugs. Perhaps the most significant developmerit of 
all during recent years was the discovery that some forms 
of mental illness can be influenced by drugs which counter- 
act high blood pressure. The importance of a potentially 
Successful chemical approach to mental illnesses must be 
measured against the fact that these fill more than half of 
the hospital beds in the country. 
_ Reflecting the speed and scope of these new developments 
is the rapid growth of the pharmaceutical industry. It is 
fot unusual for half of a firm’s current sales to consist of 
products absent from the catalogue five years ago. And in 
few industries is compétition as keen as between the makers 
of these “wonder drugs.” Tetracycline, for example, one of 
the most potent of the new broad spectrum antibiotics, was 
introduced almost simultaneously by two companies and is 


now being sold—to the confusion of both chemist and 
public—by five different companies under five different trade 
names, in the face of constant patent litigation. This com- 
petitive stimulus, although it has undesirable “ side-effects,” 


‘in the guise of secrecy and commercial espionage, is not 


without its impact on price. As new cofhpanies have entered 
the field, the discovery of competitive drugs, of cheaper 
methods of making existing drugs, or of means of circum- 
venting patents have brought cuts in both costs and profit 
margins. Penicillin, for example, once expensive, now sells 
for a fraction of its original price, having dropped so far that 
the package costs as much to make as its content. 


Lesser Part of Valour 


HREE months ago, Mr Edward Corsi, a former 
Republican candidate for Mayor of New York and a 


“nationally known expert on immigration, was persuaded by 


Mr Dulles to join the State Department as special con- 
sultant on refugees and migration. At the time, the Secre- 
tary of State described Mr Corsi as his “old friend” and 
“the best qualified man in the United States ” to deal with 
this delicate and urgent problem. Last week, Mr Corsi was 
abruptly informed that his appointment had been a tem- 
porary one and that his services were no longer required. 

This dismissal is the latest instance of the Administra- 
tion’s tendency to lose its courage and its head at the first 
sign of extremist opposition, from whichever party it comes. 
Mr Corsi’s job—to speed up the operation of the Refugee 
Relief Act passed in 1953 so that 209,000 immigrants, 
mostly from Eastern Europe, might find a haven in the 
United States by 1956—invoived him in constant friction 
with the restrictionist group in Congress and the State 
Department. Representative Walter, a Democrat and co- 
sponsor of the 1952 McCarran-Walter Immigration law, 
and Mr Scott McLeod, chief of the State Department’s 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, tend to see in 
every immigrant a potential spy and in Mr Corsi a dangerous 
radical. Their suspicions were confirmed when he took his 
job seriously and sought to improve the security-ridden 
procedures under which only about 22,000 visas have so far 
been issued under the Act. Mr Walter then brought un- 
substantiated charges that Mr Corsi had associated with 


Communist-front organisations in the nineteen-thirties. No 


one in the State Department offered Mr Corsi any support, 
and a short time after he found himself dismissed. 


The State Department had naively overlooked the fact 
that it would stir up a political hornets’ nest in dismissing 
a prominent Republican and a man with great influence in 
New York’s Italian and Jewish communities. Rushing in 
where more experienced politicians would fear to tread, 
Mr Dulles quickly offered Mr Corsi a less controversial job 
and then accused him of seeking powers beyond his terms 
of reference. Mr Corsi indignantly rejected both the offer 
and the charge. As so often before, President Eisenhower 
knew nothing about the whole affair until he read about it 
in the press. Repeated incidents of this kind do not make 
it any easier to persuade distinguished men to work for the 
government. They also explain why the facts of America’s 
immigration programme lag so far behind the ideals set 


forth on many occasions by the President. . 
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Bombs and Genes 


OR a long time, Mr Lewis Strauss, chairman of the 

Atomic Energy Commission, has been making reassuring 
noises about the dangers to health of radiation from the 
nuclear tests being conducted in the United States. Never- 
theless, the chorus of public disquiet and scientific doubt 
has been growing louder. Scientists at the University of 
Chicago, at Brandeis University and in California have 
issued warnings that present precautions against radiation 
are based on insufficient knowledge and that “ disease, 
malformation and mental disability” might be the fruit of 
unchecked nuclear explosions. At the same time, the 
Defence Department grudgingly admitted that past tests 
in the Nevada desert had caused injuries to at least four 
men. Sheep farmers in Utah, moreover, have filed claims 
against the government for the death of animals allegedly 
exposed to passing atomic clouds and there have been 


rather disturbing variations in recent statistics for leukemia: 


in human beings. 

In view of these developments, the AEC had to agree to 
co-operate fully with a projected study of the effects of 
radiation to be undertaken by the National Academy of 
Sciences. This is the most powerful and respected scientific 
body in the United States and is far above political 
suspicion. Dr Bronk, president of the academy, has stated 
frankly that biologists and geneticists are in frequent dis- 
agreement on the subject of radiation and that far too little 
is known about atomic fallout to justify any complacency 
about the explosions that have been taking place since 
1945 in various parts of the world. 

Meanwhile, the latest series of tests in Nevada is con- 
tinuing, and is now being watched by Sir William Penney 
and a group of British and Canadian scientists. Among 
the weapons detonated have been a fantastic atomic missile 
fired from a plane and exploding six miles above the earth, 
and several small “trigger” devices. It is against a back- 
ground of multicoloured flashes in the western sky, and of 
a trip to America for plastic surgery of twenty disfigured 
“Hiroshima maidens,” that the scientists must decide 
whether the nuclear arms race or the potential genetic 
threat takes first priority. 


Too Little Wheat ? 


HEAT provides the latest example of the inconsis- 
tencies that spring from attempts to protect the 
American farmer. This week’s estimate for the 1955 
harvest forecast a total wheat crop of some 840 million 
bushels, about 130 million less than last year and small 
enough to make it probable that some inroads will be made 
on surplus stocks to meet requirements during the 1955-56 
crop year. This is the combined result of the cuts in acre- 
age, forced on farmers by the law, and of the now serious 
drought in Colorado and nearby states. The Department 
of Agriculture might have been expected to welcome such 
a satisfactory outcome of its efforts to reduce the govern- 
ment’s agricultural obligations to manageable proportions ; 
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both losses on farm price supporting operations and total 
commitments under them are still increasing, and for ‘his 
wheat is largely responsible. 

But in fact the department is now concerned that the 
pendulum has already swung too far and that in-the summer 
wheat farmers may reject government controls altogether 
for 1955-56, as they nearly did last year. For with the 
amount of land that may be planted to wheat likely to be 
cut and with the level at which prices may be sypported 
due to drop again, farmers may feel that government as. \s- 
tance is not now worth the unpopular restrictions it brings 
with it. But, if they reject controls, the legal level at which 
wheat prices may be supported in 1956 falls to about $1.25 
a bushel—this year it is $2.06—and many farmers will not 
be eligible even for that. Moreover, in an attempt to make 
up for losses by increasing output, wheat acreage may be 
greatly expanded. The final effect might be a collapse « 
the wheat market and perhaps also of the government’ 
whole farm policy, originally designed to prevent just su: 
disruptions. It is not therefore so surprising that the Secr: 
tary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, is now thinking of ways 
of making price supports more attractive to wheat farmers 
and of easing the impact should they spurn these supports. 
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Docks Run Dry 


New York 

F the American merchant marine were in robust healih 

there would be little cause for concern about the 
American shipbuilding industry. But the American mer- 
chant fleet, overloaded with operating costs, is saili1 
dangerously near the rocks. How, therefore, can America: 
shipyards be kept afloat ? 

A merchant shipbuilding industry capable of expansio: 
to meet the wartime needs of the United States must 
employ continuously, in time of peace, a minimum skilled 
labour force of 36,000 men. To keep this employed : 
shipbuilding programme of 60 ships a year, which wou! 
just about replace the present American merchant fic 
over a twenty-year period, has been set as a target. But 
in the eighteen months to August, 1954, not a single ord 
for an ocean-going merchant: vessel was placed by. privat: 
interests in an American yard. Only 16 merchant ships 
are now on the slipways, and of these 12 have been ordered 
by the government. By contrast §2 ships are at present 
being built in foreign shipyards for American-control|: 
companies—all but one for operation under foreign flag’. 
As a result American shipyards capable of building ocea: 
going merchant vessels now employ less than 6,000 men. 
Thanks to lifebelts thrown by the Navy, and to a new 
government assistance programme for the merchant marin- 
announced late in 1954, renewed activity in some yards 
expected later this year, but the annual goal of 60 ships 
is still far off. 

Some ships have been built in American yards for foreig” 
owners since the war, owing chiefly to the attraction © 
earlier delivery than the crammed, European shipyards 
could offer. Naval ship construction and repairs, moreove’. 
can always be counted onto provide employment for pa"! 
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of the required nucleus of skilled labour. But the standby 
of the American shipbuilding industry is, of course, the 
replacement of the merchant fleet under the United States 


dag. hose shipping lines which receive operating sub- 
sidies are required to replace their ships, in American yards, 
after 2 fc of twenty years. They are assisted by a con- 
struct ubsidy designed to offset the extra cost—usually 


between one-third and one-half of the total expense—of 
ng a ship in an American, instead of a foreign, 


rPANncrr 
cons b 


yard addition, they receive special compensation for 
« def features,” such as extra speed and troop-carrying 
faci incorporated into the ships at the government’s 
reque They also have the advantage of tax deferment, 
whicl practice provides a substantial tax saving, on 
sums sct aside for ship replacement. Yet with both con- 
struct ind operating costs made competitive with those 


tl foreign rivals, with membership of shipping 
-s precluding rate cutting, and with cargo prefer- 
ition to assure them cargoes, American shipping 

ill reluctant to build new vessels. 


* 


The explanation is that this assistance is not so complete 
irs to be. In the first place, nearly 80 per cent 
of the American merchant fleet tonnage does not receive 
an operating subsidy, and although, since 1952, construc- 

idies have beem made available to all ships 

ed in foreign service, the advantages of tax defer- 
confined to the lines receiving operating subsidies. 

The second difficulty, common to both American and 
foreign shipowners, is that of rising replacement costs. 
For the Americans, however, this problem is particularly 
a ince they can charge depreciation only on the 
riginal cost of their vessels, most of which were acquired 
from the government after the war at cut prices. The 


depreciation funds of American shipping companies are 
consequently even more imadequate than those of their 
foreign competitors, and no accelerated depreciation is 
illowed on new vessels. 

There are as many grounds for arguing that the con- 
struction subsidy is excessive as there are for claiming, 
which the subsidised lines do, that it is insufficient. But 
they can certainly justify their main complaint—that the 
subsidy is uncertain. For each of the three largest passenger 


uners Ouilt in America—the SS United States built for the 
United States Lines and the SS Independence and the 


SS Constitution built for the American Export Lines—the 
portion of the cost borne by the government was recalcu- 
‘ated at a substantially lower amount after the contracts 
Were signed, and in two cases is still not settled four years 


ter the ships first went to sea. 
Uhe central difficulty lies in the fact that nearly all the 


shit S now in the American merchant fleet were built during 
the last war. Consequently, betWeen 1961 and 1965 over 
80 per cent of the fleet will become due for replacement, 


requiring a peak employment of more than five times as 
Many slipways and men as a steady 60-ship a year replace- 
ment programme, It was clear, therefore, that something 
had ') be done to spread this “ block obsolescence ” over 
the sotervening years when both slipways and workers 
would be idle, and to avoid the loss of skilled labour to 
other industries, Government action was sought, but not 
until late in 1954 was a beginning ‘made. 
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The first fruit was the negotiation of a long term 
“package agreement” between the government and 
American President Lines, in which the company agreed 
to carry out a large ship replacement programme if it 
received approval for an additional subsidised route. Taking 
a leaf out of the motor industry’s book, the government 
then offered an oil tanker “ trade-in-and-build” pro- 
gramme, for tankers over ten years old, in the hope of 
encouraging earlier replacement. A similar programme for 
dry-cargo vessels is proposed for this year. In addition, 
the Navy was called upon to order four new tankers on its 
own account, and to offer charters through the Military 
Sea Transportation Service for another fifteen new tankers 
to be built by private companies. 


The Maritime Administration, for its part, announced 
its intention of building seven special purpose ships, for 
military use, to serve as “ mobilisation ships ” in any future 
emergency. It began modernisation and repair programmes 
for ships “ mothballed ” in the reserve fleet. Construction 
subsidies were appropriated for four new combination 
passenger-cargo ships, two each for the Grace and Moore- 
McCormack Lines, to replace five over-age ships. Sub- 
sidies were also provided for the conversion of several new 
government Mariner vessels, a by-product of the Korean 
war, into cargo and passenger vessels for private operation. 
Finally the extension of operating subsidies to four more 
shipping lines, if their applications are approved, will-ease 
their vessel replacement problems. Taken together, these 
varied aids to private shipping constitute a significant attack 
on “block obsolescence.” But, at best, they will provide 
only a fraction of the 60 ships a year needed by the yards. 


* 


The new programme has been very slow off the mark. 
Conditions imposed by Congress have delayed the construc- 
tion of tankers. The dry cargo trade-in building pro- 
gramme is unlikely to succeed unless the government’s 
trade-in allowance meets the price companies can obtain by 
selling their ships for foreign flag operations: Moreover, 


the Administration is a prisoner of its own economic - 


philosophy—the preference for private over government 
financing. Formerly the shipping companies made a down 
payment of only 25 per cent of their share of the cost of 
building a new ship. The balance was financed by the gov- 
ernment, and repaid by the company over a 20-year period 
at relatively low interest rates. Now the shipping companies 
are required to finance their entire share of the cost of the 
vessel, with the assistance of a government guarantee of the 
mortgage. But the government, except for special purpose 
vessels, will guarantee only 90 per cent of the mortgage, 
which in turn must not exceed 874 per cent of the cost of 
the ship. Short of a 100 per cent government guarantee, it 
is claimed, no private financing can be obtained in a market 
traditionally suspicious of erratic shipping earnings. 

Thus without much greater government assistance than 
any yet in prospect, a civilian shipbuilding industry employ- 
ing 36,000 men is not even within range. Perhaps the only 
appropriate solution to the problem of retaining a skilled 
shipbuilding labour force is that already sought by several 
of the larger shipyards—diversification. Skilled machinists 
can produce hydraulic turbines and other heavy machinery 
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for use by other industries ; offshore oil drilling platforms 
provide another valuable market ; and some shipyards have 
even begun to fabricate structural steel for building. 


Points of Labour Law 


N a series of complex, but important, rulings the Supreme 
Court has added new touches to the structure of legal 
relations between trade unions, employers and the state 
courts. In reversing a decision by the Missouri Supreme 
Court, it affirmed that state courts do not have the power 
to issue injunctions against picketing as long as the dispute 
in question involves inter-state business and falls within 
the terms of reference of the Taft-Hartley Act. In effect, 
this signifies that employers must refer their case to the 
National Labour Relations Board and cannot circumvent 
“the tribunal which Congress has selected for determining 
such issues” by appealing to state courts. 

In a further decision, the Supreme Court ruled that a 
union is not empowered to sue in a federal court for back 
pay claimed by union members. Such a suit must be 
brought by individuals. ‘This interpretation of the law, 
which arose out of a dispute involving employees of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company in Pennsylvania, was 
carried over the dissent of Justices William Douglas and 
Hugo Black. They held that a union was a bargaining and, 
therefore, a suing agency for its members. Justice Frank- 
furter, on the other hand, argued that Congress had nowhere 
“ shown any recognition of the type of suit involved here” 
and that the federal courts could not take it on themselves 
to do so. This suggests that the law may be modified in 
future and that, as often before, the dissent of today may 
become the ruling of tomorrow. 


* 


Finally, the Court decided, over the strong dissent of Chief 
Justice Warren, that a federal court—such as itself—could 
not issue injunctions against proceedings sub judice in a 
state court. After the completion of appeals in a state 
court, it may review the whole case and decide that the 
State court went beyond its jurisdiction, as it did in the 
Missouri case referred to above. But until these appeals 
have been made, it has no authority to enjoin a litigant 
from pursuing his action. In its §-to-3 ruling, the Court 
defeated an attempt by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
to set aside a temporary injunction against picketing issued 
by the Common Pleas Court of Ohio. Paradoxicaliy, the 
Missouri case suggests that the Supreme Court will, in 
the end, rule that the Ohio court went beyond its jurisdic- 
tion in granting this injunction. 

After a lapse of fourteen weeks, the NLRB once again 
has a general counsel, Mr Theophil Kammholz of Chicago, 
It is his function to act as the government prosecutor in 
cases involving violations of the Taft-Hartley labour law 
by unions or employers. Five hundred cases already await 
his attention and, no doubt, the Supreme Court will have 
much to do with them in the future. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


On Monday, the Supreme Court opened hearings on how 
and when it shall implement its historic decision of last 
May outlawing racial segregation in state-financed schools. 
Several southern states have filed briefs requesting 
unlimited time in which to carry out the ruling and have 
urged that the entire school system might be jeopardised if 
the Supreme Court’s decision were enforced in the near 
future. Attorneys for various Negro groups, on the other 
hand, point out that desegregation has already taken place 
in the District of Columbia and much of Delaware and 
that further delay will merely aggravate racial tension. 


* 


Congress reassembled this week after its Easter recess 
at what should be the half-way point of the session. It is 
probably no further behind with its programme than it 
usually is at this stage ; but this year the President has set 
it an unusually heavy programme. He sent in about 175 
recommendations for legislation, but so far Congress has 
dealt with only about 30 Bills. Congress will therefore 
either have to stay in session beyond July or shelve much 
of the programme. The latter seems more likely, as already 
some of the most controversial items—aid for highway 
development, federal funds for school building, the health 
reinsurance plan—have run into such difficulties that their 
passage seems problematical. 


: * 


Democratic hopes have been given a boost by electoral 
victories in Michigan and Chicago. Although he was 
seriously challenged by Mr Robert Merriam, the Republican 
reform candidate for the mayoralty, Mr Richard Daley and 
his Democratic machine won in Chicago by a margin of 
more than 120,000 votes. Mr Daley has been associated 
with Mr Adlai Stevenson and received his support during 
the campaign. This may have influenced “liberal” and 
floating voters in Mr Daley’s favour. 


* 


Last week began crucial contract negotiations between 
employers in the motor industry and representatives of the 
United Automobile Workers. The latter are hoping to 
obtain a guaranteed annual wage, and have hinted that they 
will strike if their demands are turned down. The auto- 
motive industry, which is in a highly competitive boom 
period, must work out an arrangement by June Ist, when 
the present contract, negotiated in 1950, expires. 


* 


After a lapse of four years, the Federal Reserve Board 
has decided to resume purokases of bankers’ acceptances—a 
short-term bill of trade. This move, whiclf eases credit, is 
primarily intended to help foreign trade. Last year out- 
standing acceptances rose by $300 million to $875 million, 
an amount appreciably below the $1.7 billion figure attafned 
in 1929. 
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THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Head Office: 18 Pine Street, New York 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the State of New York 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1955 
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RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks cts ove --»  $2,018,131,240] Deposits ... ais sie one oan ae - 133,336 
U.S. Government Obligations... Aas ia 1,701,666,145| Foreign Funds Borrowed ee bee a 308 
State , Municipal —_ — eet ia a 630,517,729] Reserve for Taxes ... 4 ce a So 3 843, 946 
Mortgages... ene 135,266,094] Other Liabilities... eve one as 39,573,079 
Loans . " $2,974,014,748 Acceptances Outstanding .. $125,486,964 
Less: Reserve for Bad Less: In Portfolio see 9,359,644 
Debts ... a 62,186,976 ; ———__—_—_— 116,127,320 
Unallocated Reserve . General Reserve for Securities ... = ... ase 12,000,000 
for Bad Debts ... 8,000,000 Capital Funds: 
——_—_____ 2,903,827,772 Capital Stock $150,000,000 
Accrue 1ed Interest Receivable vas a acs 20,562,994 (12,000,000 Shares—$12. 50 Par) 
( mers’ Acceptance neey ais Py a 113,212,430 Surplus... ‘ 300,000,000 
Banking Houses”... dais sa ae 57,791,450 Undivided Profits oui 64,553,729 
Other Assets ce pis vai “aa ie 15,599,864 $14,553,729 





7 596,575, 718 $7,596,575,718 





United States Government and other securities carried at $594,888,677 were pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as 
required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON BRANCHES: 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 46 Berkeley Square, W.! 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Paris . Frankfurt/Main . Tokyo . Osaka . Havana . Marianao . San juan, P.R., 
Santurce . Panama . Colon . David . Cristobal . Balboa 
Offices of Representatives: 
Mexico, D.F. . Buenos Aires . Rome . Beyrouth . Bombay 


On March 31, 1955, The Chase National Bank and Bank of the Manhattan Company joined forces as 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
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THE HONOURABLE RALPH CHETWYND 


Minister of Trade & Industry for the Government of 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


CANADA 





will welcome discussions with industrial 
QUITE UNIMPORTANT 


wit , Thompson : (interrogatively, to Beauteous but Haughty Dameel, whom 
Columbia's trade and manufacturing he has just helped to alight): “I pza your Panpon ?” 


and financial interests concerning British 


vw tae : : sos es ! ” 
opportunities during the forthcoming visit nig Reed ss; ee soe 
Thompson : “ Ox, I rHevGHT you sarp ‘ THANKS”! 


to Britain of The Vancouver Board of [Thompson thereupon installed himself within the first-class compart. 
n ment so lately vacated by the ill-graced Young Miss. Fortunately, 
irade. Appointments by mutual arrange- the delight engendered from his Three Castles cigarette — that cigarette 


without peer —did much to restore a better humour toward the 


ont, Apri Fairer Sex. 
nt, April 18th to noon, April 22nd, by canal It’s always been 


rj 





contacting Mr. W. A. MacAdam, Agent ~ THE 
General for British Columbia, at British = " THREE CASTLES* 
Columbia House, London, England. , =) 


| | CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/11d. for The Quality 


W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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Bs “Soonest ”, said the company secretary, es 
“that means you'll be flying TWA, my They 


lad . . . that means there won't be any need through flights for you . . . their knowledge of them in the world—everyone in TWA 
for you to change airlines between here and of America makes it easy for them .. . seemed to be working for me. . . . I was in 
Los Angeles .. . you'll stay... it'll save you a lot of time and trouble.” a hurry... 


. . . but TWA looked after me so well I . » . when I arrived at Los Angeles, I felt Coming home? We knew exactly what we 


nearly forgot how urgent the job was (better completely calm, collected and rarin’ to go were going to do... as I told James, “ C10 
not tell James that). It’s really wonderful . +. good thing I was . ... James and I had think why we ever flew any other 
what TWA’s brand of comfort can do for a pretty hard selling job to do for those Let’s hurry back TWA— it'll give us 1m 
. one’s morale . . : Im fact .. . contracts we wanted. to relax”. 


, For full details of daily TWA services from 

ee London to 60 US. cities and particulars of 

r TWA’s Air Travel Plan (for business travellers) 

or TWA’s Time Pay Plan (for travel now and 

payment later), see your travel agent, or ‘phone 

. Trans World Airlines, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. 

Y TRAfalgar 1234. TWA. Manchester, BLAck- 
friars 4649. 


. in TWA’s good hands 
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The World Overseas 


Europe’s Bounding Economy 


don sixth report of the OEEC published last week is 

inusual interest.* Unlike those of many inter- 
national organisations, the yearly reports of the OEEC are 
documents which reflect not only the expert analysis of the 
technical staff of the organisation but the agreed views of 


the member countries. This tradition of agreement by 
nati onal governments on the text of the document has 
sometimes resulted in reports so peppered with cautious 
qualifications and explanations of why more had not or 


could not be done that none but the government officials 
who helped to write them could bear to read them. This 


year’s report is a Welcome exception. The first half succeeds 
admirably in assessing with freshness and candour, as well 
as with a high degree of technical competence, past pro- 
gress and future problems. Some of the chapters which 
discuss in detail the specific tasks of the organisation are 
of less general interest. But the interweaving of the 


analysis of economic trends and policies with descriptions 
of the operations of the OEEC, although it makes for a 
rey presentation, conveys an impression of the 
process by which national policies are reinforced, or 
modified, by international action. 

rhe most striking thing about the report, and the most 
refreshing, is its ebulliencé. .Although the hard facts of 
sress reported are impressive, it is the tone of voice 
-h successes are described, and the fact that short- 

simply admitted without pages of apology; that 
gives this report its remarkable air of confidence and well- 


ig backwards, the OEEC finds that the ambitious 
‘arge's drawn up in 1948 for accomplishment by 1952-53 
we t, and sometimes exceeded, in 1953. As compared 
with the prewar year 1938, the volume of Western Europe’s 
increased some 70 per cent between 1938 and 
1954. while the rise in imports was held to 12 per cent. 
Industrial production increased by more than 50 per cent, 
agricultural production by about 30 per cent. The increase 
in intra-~European trade was particularly striking ; in 1953 
it was half again as large as in 1938 and in 1954 it increased 
by another 10 per cent, . 
Keviewing in more detail the record of the last two years, 
: report contrasts the strong expansion in production in 
3 and 1954 with the stagnation of 1952. In 1953 
ie trial production in member countries increased by 
5 Per cent and “is ‘provisionally estimated to have risen 





*Sixth Tat of che CRTs Rosen Recovery coments towards Economic 
Strength, Paris, March, 1955. Obtainable from HMSO, 6s. net. 


another 8 per cent in 19545 the real gross national product 
is estimated to have risen by 5 per cent in each year. The 
OEEC countries hope that these trends will continue but 
they are not blind to the problems ahead. The report 
points out that there is much less slack in the European 
economy than there was at the beginning of 1953, and 
shortages of both productive capacity and trained manpower 
are developing in those branches of production where 
demand is strong. For the long run, the need to improve 
productivity in both agriculture and industry is heavily 
underlined: “In the 1930’s the great common problem was 
unemployment, and in the postwar years it was Teconstruc- 
tion ; today, however, the problem of raising productivity 
has pre-eminence.” Any possible smugness-at the fact that 
productivity in Western Europe is now 15-20 per cent above 
prewar is punctured by contrasting this change with the 
rate of change in the United States (about double the 
European rate) and by illuminating descriptions of some of 
the reasons for the difference. 

Turning to the internal financial situation of the member 
countries, the report records a period, since 1953, of rising 


. production and stable prices, and of notable relaxations in 


internal controls and restrictions, And on the whole the 
report finds that financial policies have been correctly 
adjusted to the tempo of production. For most of the two- 
year period official policies were generally expansionary, but 
recent signs of inflation have led the United Kingdom and 
a number of other governments to take steps to damp down 
demand. ‘For the future the signs are mixed. But even in 
those countries where demand is still rising and resources 
are already fully employed the OEEC seems confident that 
the inflationary pressures can be mastered by “small but 
timely adjustments of policy.” 

The report deals at length with Western Europe’s trade 
and payments. Again, although problems are not minimised, 
and the dimensions of American aid and military expendi- 
tures are calculated with commendable caution, the outlook 
is generally optimistic. And, in particular, the report goes 
out of its way fo dispose of the bogey that when the United 
States sneezes the rest of the world has influenza. If an 
American recession coincided with a European recession, 
rather than with a time of rising economic activity in Europe, 
or if raw material prices were particularly sensitive, “ serious 
consequences could only be averted by strong government 
action.” But the authors conclude that the inevitability of 

ious blow to Europe’s balance of payments and level of 
activity from a slight American recession “was too easily 
accepted on the strength of the 1949 precedent.” 
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Despite the fact that a marked deterioration in the current 
balance of payments of member countries developed in the 
latter part of the year, and that final information is expected 
to reveal a small deficit (excluding military receipts) as com- 
pared with a surplus of $0.4 billion in 1953, gold and dollar 
reserves of member countries continued to rise in 1954, and 
with reserves around $12.5 billion at the end of the year 
the OEEC is outspoken in prescribing for the future a larger 
dose of dollar liberalisation and the substitution of the disci- 
pline of competition for that of government control. 

Throughout the report, as a guide to both internal and 
external policies, expansion, liberalisation, and competition 
are given an emphasis which is strikingly new. 

Expansion and liberalisation are the two watchwords of 

European economic policy for the future. ... In linking 

a policy of internal expansion with one of liberalisation 

culminating in convertibility, Member countries aim at 

achieving something new. 
No precise timetable for convertibility is given, and no 
secrets are revealed, but convertibility is discussed in con- 
siderable detail, not as a distant goal but as the culmination 
of a process already well under way. 

Both in overcoming the remaining obstacles to converti- 
bility and in establishing convertibility on a lasting basis, 
the OEEC lays emphasis on the need for close international 
cooperation. Although dodging, for the time being, the 
exact réles varying international organisations will have 
once convertibility becomes general, the report confirms 
what was already apparent from the recent decisions on the 
future of Gatt ; that is, that the burden of formulating and 
applying world-wide rules must then rest with global, 
rather than regional, organisations. But although recognis- 
ing that its role in trade and payments will change in the 
future, the OEEC countries are perfectly clear that the 
method of cooperation which they have evolved is a pattern 
which must endure. René Sergent, the new Secretary 
General of the OEEC, inherits from his predecessor Robert 
Marjolin an organisation which may, for the time being, be 
very short of economic crises ; but it is very well stocked 
with goodwill. 


Japanese-American Discords 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


HE ineptitude and amateurishness of Japanese foreign 

policy reached an appropriate climax when Mr Dulles 
rebuffed the casually confident proposal that the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, should visit Washington. The 
official voice of this proposal may appear to have been the 
voice of the Gaimusho (Foreign Office), but the hands were 
certainly the fumbling hands of the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hatoyama, whose slapdash approach to foreign affairs is 
the despair of Mr Shigemitsu and the Gaimusho career 
officers. 

The rebuff also reflects the hardening American attitude 
towards Japan as relations between the two countries 
uneasily deteriorate. It would have been absurdly naive 
not to have expected bland and probing Japanese objections 
to certain aspects of American policy ; but the evidence of 
a growing passive resistance to and positive obstruction of 
Washington hopes and wishes has already passed far 
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beyond realistic expectations. The trend was there before 
Mr Yoshida—whose strong, if intolerant, hand is sorely 
missed in the Diet—fell to the knives of vendetta intrigue. 
But “trend” is too mild a term today, when the left-wing 
Socialists are infuriated by Mr Hatoyama’s calm and 
triumphant appropriation of their policy of friendship with 
Peking and Moscow, and when American businessmen in 
Tokyo are shrugging their way out under pressure of rising 
taxes and bureaucratic excesses. 

Negotiations on practically all issues between Washine- 
ton and Tokyo are at present either stalled or limping along 
painfully. When there are no Japanese demands for special 
concessions, there is plenty of the toughest haggling and bar- 
gaining. There is the fundamental question of defence, on 
which the Japanese continue to drag their feet, demand: 
reductions in their 30 per cent contribution to the joi: 
defence pool. The proposal has been made that the Unit 
States should accept a $65 million cut in this contribution, 
which the Japanese would divert for the stipulated small 
build-up in their armed forces for the coming year. This 
arrangement would have the happy dual effect of facilitating 
pledged tax cuts and of shifting the defence budget cost to 
Washington. More than dollars are involved. The Ameri- 
cans are impatient to pull their remaining ground troops 
out of Japan, but the Japanese want to concentrate on the 
reconstruction of modern heavy industry “ for basic rearma- 
ment” rather than on the training of manpower. 


Cu. = 


Haggling and Stonewalling 


A second point is Japan’s indebtedness to the United 
States. Japan owes nearly $2,000 million for help received 
during the Occupation. The Americans have offered to 
settle this, on the generous basis of the German formula, 
for about $600 million, spread over 37 years with nominal 
interest at 24 per cent. But the Japanese jibbed at signing 
and the talks have hung fire for six months. In addition, 
the Japanese are demanding substantial advantages over 
other nations in the purchase of surplus American agri- 
cultural products. The American terms, accepted by other 
countries, were: $100 million worth of products, for which 
only $85 million would be charged—$5§9.§ million on loan 
at 4 per cent for 30 years and $25.5 million to meet Ameri- 
can military expenses in Japan. The Japanese want 2 
40-year term at only 24 per cent interest and are haggling 
over repayment conditions. 


There are many other straws of discord in the wind. The 
Japanese have refused an application for an additional 
weekly flight by an American airline into Tokyo. They 
have turned down requests for the assembly of two makes 
of American cars in Japan with Japanese labour and Ameri- 
can capital—a facility which has been granted to British 
and French firms. They have refused to grant American 
consular officials the normal exemption from customs 
duties ; and they have said “no” to an offer by American 
interests to supply capital and technical know-how for 2 
merger with Japanese sewing-machine interests. They have 
also turned down urgent American air force representations 
for the lengthening of dangerously short airstrips for jct 
planes at bases leased to the United States. 


It is impossible to say to what extent all these irritations 
and frustrations are part of a fixed pattern, or are merely 
coincidental and indicative of an irresponsible attitude of 
mind rather than of a calculated attitude of policy. The 
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effect on the United States Embassy here, however, has been 
cumulative and profound ; although he has personal sym~- 
pathy for the harassed Mr Shigemitsu, the US Ambassador, 
Mr John Allison, himself recommended Mr Dulles’ firm 
refusal to allow the present negotiations to bypass his Tokyo 
staff—-to the political advantage only of the government. 
The hardening Washington line will not help Mr Hato- 


yama in his exuberant overtures to Communist China and 
Soviet Russia. The delicate game of playing off one side 
acainst another depends, of course, to a large extent on the 
willingness of both the other sides to play along. The indus- 
trial interests behind the conservative forces in the Diet 
know only too well how essentially committed they are to 
the United States. The risk for the West is that the feeble 
and fumbled showing of the divided conservatives, since the 
eclipse of the redoubtable and patriotic Mr Yoshida, may 
stimulate the resurgence of the Socialists, whose “ neutra- 


t” instincts would promote even greater recklessness in 
approaches to Peking and Moscow. 


The Southern Sudan and 
Egypt’s Water 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


\ HETHER ‘the Nile waters are to be a source of 
unity or discord between Egypt and an independent 
Sudan is still an open question. Last week, the first talks 
held on the division of the waters broke down almost at 
ence On an issue irrelevant to the main question of how 
two populous countries are going to divide their main 
source of life. Even at the height of the tiff, both parties 
seemed to remain aware of the importance of agreement. 
A point that occurs to them less frequently is the extent 
to which the successful execution of any plan conceived 
between them hangs on the attitude of the Southern Sudan. 
The representatives of the South hold a quarter of the 
seats in the Parliament at Khartoum, and the. local 
“Hansard” shows them as mainly concerned with the 
extraction of more funds for their local needs from the 
budget of the central government, and more rapid advance- 
ment for individuals as the price of their adherence to 
one or other of the main parties, the NUP (pro-“link ”) and 
the Umma (anti-“ link”). Some of them are aleo already 
making considerable play with the obvious fact that the 
South is not yet ready for self-determination, and are 
demanding federation in place of union with the North. 
“We are a backward people of different race ; we need 
development, economic and cultural,” the argument runs, 
: and if the North will not provide the money to pay for 
it, we will not follow the lead of the North.” What pre- 
cisely they will do is less clear ; but it seems likely that 
they will at first give their votes to whichever party promises 
most to the South or to its representatives. The equally 
insstent demands of the northern MPs, together with 
increasing financial stringency, make it improbable that both 
tides can be satisfied for long. 
But the future of the Southern Sudan rests very 
insecurely with those who represent it at Khartoum. A 
few of them are northerners by race and/or nominees of 
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the NUP ; the rest are nearly all products of the Christian 
mission schools, though several, in switching their activities 
to politics, have also adopted Islam. In certain areas, away 
from the river, where development schemes have been 
started, some realisation of economic factors has pene- 
trated, but to the unsophisticated millions who live among 
the swamps that clog the White Nile beyond the 12th 
parallel, northerners and their nominees mean nothing ; the 
young men from the mission schools mean little more. To 
them nothing in the world matters except cattle. So long 
as they can be left to tend and contemplate their cattle they 
are content. The occasional payment of taxes, and absten- 
tion from throat-cutting, are no doubt more acceptable than 
they used to be, but interference with their ancient grazing- 
rights would seem a gross and wanton act of tyranny. 

And yet it is in their country, and among their cattle, 
that all the great irrigation schemes so long planned by 
Egypt are to materialise. So far these have not reached the 
stage of construction—indeed, the practicability of some of 
them is still in dispute. The great dam at Owen Falls 
has been built, but it cannot operate to the benefit of Egypt 
until the Jonglei Channel has been cut through the wide 
marsh area called 
the sudd so that the 
vast new supplies of 
water can pass 
downstream. When 
the Gebel Auliya 
dam was made in 
1937 to preserve 
existing supplies 
until the time of 
their” release to 
Egypt, the resultant 
flooding and dis- 
placement of popu- 
lation for 300 miles 
upstream was offset 
by the provision of 
canals linking the 
triangular area 
between the White 
and Blue Niles 
called the Gezira, 
by the installation of 
pumping schemes 
and by the resiting 
of villages ; but this was in the Northern Sudan where the 
people are of an advanced and progressive type. The cutting 
of 175 miles of channel through the sudd will flood 900 
miles of the country of the Nilotic cattle-owning negroes, 
and the task of reconciling them to this apparent catas- 
trophe, and of introducing a novel regime of life, will be 
a colossal one. 

If the project materialises, the administrative process will 
fall upon the government of the Sudan, the cost being met 
by Egypt. But imagination boggles at the measures of 
enforcement that may be called for. Neither the delibera- 
tions of the politicians at Khartoum nor their verbal reassur- 
ances on the spot will greatly affect the issue, and the gap 
between South and North will inevitably be intensified. If, 
on the other hand, the project is abandoned, it will mean 
the end of Egypt’s hope of millions of additional acres to be 
cultivated in Egypt to support the ever-growing population ; 
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the Owen Falls Dam will be of little benefit, and the vast 
new High Dam projected at Aswan will cease to be an 
economic proposition. Some fleeting compensation would 
acerue from the fact that Egypt would not have to find the 
huge sums required for building the dam. 

But the main problem remains: what is to be done with 
Egypt’s surplus population, and what permanent security 
will it have that there will be an undiminished supply of 
water even for its existing population ? When the Sudan 
government decides, as it certainly will, that it must increase 
its own quota, whether Egypt consents or not, that will-be 
bad enough ; but if, in addition, the South turns nasty, the 
position will be far worse. Egypt dare not push matters too 
far for it is obvious that the Sudan holds the hostages, and 
if the unpredictable Southerners play rough there is little 
that Egypt can do about it even if it has—and it may not 
have—the goodwill of.the Northerners, Ironically enough, 
Egypt’s one real way of salvation lay in the continuance of 
British control safeguarding its vital interests, but instead 
it preferred systematically (and in the end effectively) to 
intrigue for the dissolution of British control before alterna- 
tive guarantees could be devised and made effective. 


Holland and the WEU 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


EVER has Holland ratified‘any treaty with less enthu- 
siasm but less opposition than the Paris agreements. 
At the end of last month the Second Chamber passed the 
bill of ratification with only the six Communist deputies 
voting against, and the first Chamber: will complete the 
process by the first part of May. There is virtually no doubt 
about the outcome. But since Holland ratified the EDC 
not primarily for military reasons, but rather as a means to 
further European integration, it is obvious that a substitute 
that does not offer the semblance of integration, even in the 
military sphere, is not likely to arouse much enthusiasm. 
Holland has no neutralists in its parliament—not even 
among the Socialists. For all except the six Communists, 
the real significance of the Paris agreements lies in the fact 
that they provide a way of rearming Western Germany 
within Nato. In spite of the widespread feelings aroused 
by the German occupation during the last war, Holland is 
more keenly aware of the urgent importance of rearming 
Germany than any other European country except perhaps 
Denmark. Dutch territory cannot be defended unless the 
defence line is shifted back to the Elbe. No amount of faith 
in the effectiveness of the Western alliance can remove Dutch 
concern about the indefensible eastern border of the country. 
Naturally enough, the Dutch are worried about the lag in 
Western European integration, for they regard this integra- 
tion as a development made necessary by technological pro- 
gress. And within the framework of the Western European 
Union integration appears. to be out of the question. Both 
the government and the politicians realisé that Britain will 
never follow the European integration road by way of the 
supranational institutions that the Dutch believe to be 
indispensable. The government has plainly told the Dutch 
parliament that the WEU is a military organ, not a device 
for general integration ; all attempts to refloat the stranded 
integration boat must take place outside the WEU. 





According to the Foreign Minister, Mr Beyen, a new 
initiative towards integration will be taken by the Bene! 
governments. There is soon to be a meeting of the foreiyy 
ministers of the six Schuman pool countries, and it is hop. 
that this will lead to a new fesolution directing the dorma: 
ad hoc Assembly of the Six to redraft the statute fo: 


a European political community in the light of the EDC 
rejection and the WEU’s birth. This would mean a statu:: 
without military. provisions, and with more leeway {o; 
economic and monetary integration than was provided 4 
the draft presented to the six governments in March, 1953. 

Finally, during the recent parliamentary debates it w.; 
plain that there was much concern over the forthcoming 
East-West negotiations. It is, perhaps, more fully realised 
here than in some bigger countries that previous talks hiv: 
been poorly prepared and that-Western statesmen are <1! 
largely in the dark about what can or should be attempt. 
Moreover, some fee] that the suggestion of talks with «he: 
Russians has been used by the West as little more than 
a bait to encourage France and Western Germany to accept 
the Paris agreements. A spokesman for the biggest govern- 
ment party expressed this concern when he said: “ The 
small countries know that their interests are hardly secur: 
even in a big conference in which they themselves partake 
We read in the Yalta documents what happens if the 
problems are tackled by “ these exclusive clubs to which 
only those are admitted who can pay an entrance fee of five 
million soldiers.” The spokesman continued: “TI believe 
that there is only one thing worse than a conference whic! 
fails, and that is a quasi-successful conference.” That is 
what Holland fears. 


6 Operation Nenni” 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


PERATION NENNI,” Signor Nenni’s new formu! 

of an “opening to the Left,” with its offer 
collaboration between Socialists and Christian Democra 
was launched on the eve of the Italian Socialist party’s 
conference at Turin at a time when the Scelba coalition 
government is menaced by dislocations and divisions. 
was received with relief by many Italians who are worri: 
about the” future of democracy in their country. I 
of a Christian-Democrat coalition with the right-. 
(Monarchists and neo-Fascists of the MSI) together v 
the inexhaustible combinazione power of the Italian mi 
served to build up what to the Italian looks like the b 
logical solution for the political instability from which ' 
country suffers. 

The fact that Nenni’s “ proposal” was fully deba‘: 
during the four days of the Turin congress furnish: 
further material for this wishful thinking. But there is «1 
air of unreality about it all. For Nenni is not 4 
free agent. He is too tied to the Communists and his par'y 
is in their hands. Since the time of the split in the Italian 
Socialist party in January, 1947, Pietro Nenni and the then 
theoretician of the party, Lelio’ Basso, have lost so mu- 
— to Rodolfo Morandi, Deputy Seoretary and head of 

“organisation and cadres commission,” who is gene'- 
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efractories 


THE MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD., NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TEL: NESTON 1406 


“I pay people 


to know these things” 


You may not have studied refractories. “‘Technical details?” 
you may say. “I pay people to know these things.” 

Well, it is true that refractories are technically complex: 
their selection is a specialist’s job. It is also 

true that there are people who know all about them— 

only, they ask nothing for their advice. 

Morgans are refractory specialists: their co-operation is 
worth having. They manufacture a range of the finest 
refractories ever made. They designed and they operate the 
most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. Their advice 


may be free, but it is completely authoritative. 


You may never have seen a refractory, 

but refractories may be in your balance sheet, 
unseen. Refractories are the materials of 
which furnaces are built.. A change in the 
refractories of a batch furnace can 

increase the output by 50%. You see? 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 
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ally believed to be hand-in-glove with the Communists, that 
the latter is practically the boss of the “ old house.” 

The extent to which Nenni is dependent on, Togliatti is 
best shown by the development of the conflict which took 
place between him and Morandi over the organisation of 
the party, after the June, 1953, elections. Morandi, who 
thought the moment ripe to show his hand, proposed new 
statutes, Which were in fact copied from those of the Com- 
munist party, with the object of obtaining a “ more efficient 
machine.” Nenni, who was against the project, had no 
‘ther recourse than to bring the matter before Togliatti 
or arbitration. His old friend, who in any case preferred 
the status quo, which makes him the arbiter of the internal 
life of the Italian Socialist party, decided in favour of 
Nenni. But as discussion within the party had gone too far 
for Morandi to be able to withdraw his project, it was 
arranged that some of the “ Morandists” should vote 
against his project so as to bring Togliatti’s verdict in 


( 
f 


officially. Morandi did, however, get his way to some extent 
and was able to present to the delegates at Turin a modified 
draft of the new statutes which condemns the existence of 
factions and strengthens the authority of the Communist 


bureaucracy inside the Socialist party. 

The terror reigning in the party is such that every sign 
of real life has died out. To discuss even unimportant 
events, such as the departure of Malenkov, the old members 
have to go to a café. Only tactical considerations enabled 
“The Trotskyist,” Lelio Basso, to speak from the platform 
of his own party’s congress, and even then it was only 
after long discussions in which the official Communist repre- 
sentative at the Congress had the last word. And the editor 
of Avanti could be heard accusing Lombardi, an important 
figure in the party, who advocated an enlarged version of 
Nenni’s point of view, of “ right deviationism,” an accusa- 
tion without precedent in a free socialist congress. 

In order to maintain their positions, Nenni and his friends 
have to indulge in a never-ending courtship of the Com- 
munists and repeatedly, and often in a not very dignified 
manner, have their reliability impugned. Not long ago, the 
Communist president of the youth section of the peace 
movement, who was troubled by his conscience, sought 
advice from the adult chairman of the movement, who was 
a Socialist. Next day, to his surprise, he was summoned by 
the chairman’s Communist deputy who had been told every- 
ung and proceeded to ask for his resignation. The chair- 
nan of the peace movement is none other than Pietro Nenni, 

Yet all those followers of the famous Italian “ Maxi- 
malism,” who are suffocating in the new atmosphere of the 
party, remain at their posts. The¥ argue paradoxically— 
pointing to the Social-Democrats’ experience—that in Italy, 
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inevitably becoming their instrument, one must be the ally 
of the Communists. And they say this although they them- 
selves have demonstrated that the Socialist party is any- 
thing but independent. The second paradox of Italian 
politics is that in spite of this, Signor Nenni’s party still 
represents a centre of attraction for part at least of Signor 
Saragat’s Social-Democrats. The Social-Democrat party 
is, unfortunately for Italian democracy, losing its battle, and 
in the confusion of the moment the men on its left are more 
or less ready to go back to the “old firm.” Some who 


have left Saragat have already rejoined and one of them, .— 


Antonio Greppi, even made his confession, Moscow fashion, 
at the Congress. 

The leaders of Unita Socialista—the left wing faction in 
Saragat’s party—sent a telegram of sympathy to the Con- 
gress, which was very badly received by the delegates, the 
majority of whom were “ Morandists,” but received an 
encouraging reception from Signor Nenni in his final speech. 
He hopes to increase the number of his supporters in his 
internal struggle with Morandi by absorbing the Unita into 
the party. Their presence would not, however, change the 
existing balance in the party. The Communist-Socialist 
alliance is “ definitive,” said Nenni. The Communist 
fraternal delegate summed up the relationship between the 
two parties even better: “ They are two in one and one in 
two,” he said. What he did not say is that one of the two is 
the master, while the other is the obedient servant. 


Coal Price Dilemma 


GAIN, as last year, maximum prices for Ruhr coal have 

been extended by the High Authority of the Coal 

amd Steel Community into the new coal year which began 

on April rst. And again, as last year, the underlying reason 

for this action is that no settlement has thus far been 

reached on the basic problem, the dominant position of the 
German monopoly sales agency, GEORG, in the Ruhr. 

Last year, the Dutch, who thought prices would fall 
unless attracted to the ceiling by the setting of maxima, 
and who felt that the High Authority was dragging its feet 
on the cartel problem, appealed to the Court against the 
action of the High Authority. However, at the end of 
March, the Court found in favour of the High Authority, 
thus clearing the way for the latest extension of the maxi- 
mum prices on Ruhr coal. Given the changed market 
situation and the pressures from the German mine owners 
for higher prices, the Dutch representative this year was 
willing enough to agree with his colleagues on the Council 
of Ministers that the High Authority was right to maintain 
the present ceilings. 

The decision to extend the maximum prices in effect 
rejected the contention of the German mine owners that 
existing wage rates (that is, before the agreement reached 
last week on further increases) required higher prices, 
Although last week’s agreement between the operators and 
miners on wage increases averaging 9.§ per cent averted 
the threatened strike of some half million miners in the 


Ruhr, it will undoubtedly lead to renewed pressure by the’ 


mine owners for higher prices. It may also mean pressure 
for a reduction in the levies which, in accordance with the 
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transitional provisions of the Schuman plan treaty, are 
collected from the more profitable enterprises within the 
common market and used to assist less fortunate mines to 
become competitive. 

In any case, on the High Authority’s own arguments, 
the maximum prices wili have to be reviewed whenever the 
larger question of the “ organisation of the market,” a 
euphemism meeting the position of GEORG, is finally 
determined. Discussions with GEORG have now dragged 
on for almost a year and it is difficult to see how the High 
Authority can face the next session of its Assembly 
in Strasbourg in May, without something more definite 
than the assurance that it is investigating the problem 
with which it has thus far bought time. 


Canada’s Budget Deficit 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Canadian government has produced a shining 
example of fiscal planning on the strictest lines of 
economic theory. But instead of boasting of it, the govern- 
ment publicly disavows any such intention. Mr. Walter 
Harris, the new Finance Minister and a possible successor 
to Mr St. Laurent, has adopted the text-book device of a 
budget deficit to be distributed in tax cuts as a means of 
stimulating economic expansion. The deficit is moderate— 
bayely 4 per cent of estimated revenues, but then the gov- 
efnment’s view is that only moderate stimulus is required. 
Indeed the size of the deficit has been determined—for the 
public eye anyway—by the standard of what revenues 
would be if the economy were fully employed. 

Mr Harris spelled this out in his budget speech. He said 
that if there had not been a period of slackness last year, the 
gross national product would have been $25 billion, instead 
of $24 billion. In that case the 1955 gross national product 
would have reached $26 billion. So the Finance Minister 
accepted $26 billion as representing the 1955 level of the 
economy in a state of full output and employment. At that 
level, he said, his tax revenues would be about $200 million 
higher than he actually expects them to be. This $200 
million is the measure of his deficit and his tax reliefs. 

The hypothetical calculation of where the economy ought 
to be in terms of overall output if it were expanding at a 
“normal” rate of growth is an exercise now very popular 
among economists, especially those of the Keyserling school 
in the United States. This may be the first time a national 
budget has avowedly been based on it. Mr Harris’s figures 
reveal that the Canadian government has assumed the 
“ normal ” growth for this country to be at an annual rate of 
33 per cent. That is the percentage increase applied to 
1953's record gross national product to give the $26 billion 
figure for 1955. 

Actually 1954 declined from 1953 by nearly 2 per cent 
(mainly because of a bad crop and poor wheat marketings), 
and Mr Harris’s best guess for 1955 is that it will actually 
show an increase of § or 6 per cent over 1954. This gives 
a national product for 1955 of $25} billion (instead of the 
optimum of $26 billion); and most observers think it is 
decidedly on the optimistic side, though it was a figure pro- 
duced after the most careful prognostication by a group of 
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the government’s economic experts. By basing his revenye 
forecasts on this $25}-billion forecast of g.n.p., the Finance 
Minister could have balanced his budget at the existing |c. -| 
of taxation. Even after including last year’s deficit of $52 
million on the Old Age Security Fund in next year’s expe: 
ditures, revenues on the old level of taxation would h.. » 
very nearly matched them. So the budget has been push. 4 
into deficit deliberately in order to provide some tax cuts. 

Three quarters of the tax reduction has been given :o 
personal income tax payers and it is concentrated on «1 
lower income groups. The economic defence of this is ¢).: 
it is the quickest way of showing results by increasing ¢.»- 
sumer spending which incidentally has been much : > 
strongest element in the Canadian economy throughout ' i: 
period of slackness. A 2 per cent reduction in the corpor.- 
tion tax (from 49 to 47 per cent) is the other major tax c.: 
together with lower excises on cars, tyres and tubes. 

On the assumption that Canada needs some stimulus 
get back to its proper rate of expansion after. last ye 
modest setback, this financing of tax cuts out of defici: 
easily defensible. The budget speech in fact made it | 
fectly clear that this was the intention. But the governm: 
refuses to say so explicitly, It has never admitted that a: 
thing was wrong with the Canadian economy that required 
artificial stimulus, and it will not do so now. It wou! 
rather do good by stealth. The result is to leave it with 
any logical defence of the plunge into deficit financing. 


Unemployment Goes Up 


Politically this is unlikely to be a liability. In the eyes o! 
the public, tax cuts are perhaps always their own justific: 
tion. Certainly to understand them is no help—and may > 
a hindrance—to forgiving them. Moreover the Conserv: 
tive opposition has been calling for tax reductions, and :: 
left in something of a dilemma. But once you cross the linc 
from solvency into debt it is always more difficult to set 
limit. In preparing the 1955 estimates of expenditure Mr 
Harris was very hard on a number of government depar'- 
ments, and his colleagues accepted a reduction in their vot: 
on the ground that the government was facing a defic:' 
Since the budget has not been balanced anyway it is much 
more difficult to support the cuts in expenditure. From the 
other side also—as already from some people on the left. 
comes the complaint that the deficit is not big enough. 

There seems very little doubt that just one thing led 
Harris and Mr St. Laurent to propose this deficit budg: 
That is the high rate of unemployment this winter. Un 
the end of 1954, it really looked as if this winter’s unemp!o\ 
ment would: be no worse, and might be less, than las: 
winter’s. This impression was fortified by the undoubteJ 
pick-up in all the production indices in the last three months 
of 1954. And the production indices are still rising sat: 
factorily. But the number of people without jobs and sec! 
ing work jumped in January to nearly 7 per cent of the 
labour force. It rose again in February, and probab!: 
(though no figures are yet available) in March. In the fac: 
of a barrage of complaints in the House of Commons t' 
government refused to acknowledge undue alarm about t- 
figures. But it has now become very clear that it is no’ 
prepared to face another winter of the same kind withou' 
trying to do something about it. Hence the curious dualis 
of buoyant forecasts of economic progress coupled with 2 
deficit budget designed to stimulate greater expansion. 
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rved the Chairman, 


sures that will change our whole 


cy for the South. 

did we never have them before?" 
use we were in our pre punched-card 
sir' explained the accountant. 


figures woutd have taken weeks 


y hand but with Powers-Samas machines 


now get them in hours, 
cially since we have installed 


r latest electronic equipment.' 


sa range of Powers-Samas punched-card 
vent for every type of application. 
Ufficiency : Powers-Samas supply a 
‘e range of the latest office furniture. 
‘ Jor illustrated catalogue. . 


POWERS-SAMAS 


‘onas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, 
| dmas House, Holborn Bars, London, B.O.1. 


ROOM FOR ALL 


Looking at London from the top of a bus is an 
instructive pleasure for both Londoner and visitor. 
But while the stranger is looking for a glimpse of 
history or the picturesque, the Londoner is frowning 
at the surge and stop of the traffic. He will see side 
streets neatly halved by lines of parked cars. He will 
see his own bus hemmed in and slowed to the speed 
of the traffic around him. And he will notice that 
more than half the cars belong to private motorists 
who are going the same way as his bus, at the same 
speed, suffering with him the frustration of delay.. 

He may be excused for wondering if they would 
not do better to leave their cars at home and travel 
with him on the bus. 


But would there be room? 


Yes. Except perhaps during the rush hours, when 
everyone needs transport at the same time, there is 
always a seat on the bus. Moreover, as things are, 
if a particular route is hard-pressed, putting on extra 
buses is merely adding to the congestion, increasing 
the delay on the buses already in service. But were 
all private motorists to leave their cars at home, then 
congestion would largely disappear and the buses 
would go through. Not only would existing routes: 
regain the regularity and efficiency for which they 
were planned, but extra buses could be run where 
needed, reducing the service interval, giving an even 
better service, and restoring to the Londoner his 


pride in the appearance of his city. 


ISSUED BY LONDON TRANSPORT QT 





SHREDS OF EVIDENCE. 


But evidence of what ? Some happen- 
ing, back in geological time, left behind 
this strange material, with its long, thin, 
hairlike fibres; but, so far, the fibres 
have kept their secret. Their present 
usefulness, however—a usefulness which 
springs directly from this unique, fibrous 
composition—is no mystery at all. There 
is scarcely a branch of industry which 
does not make use of Asbestos in one 
form or another, either for its remark- 
able resistance to heat, or for its other 
highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, 
we suggest, is a material well- worth 
looking into. j 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
114-116 Park Street, London, W.1 
Telephone : GROsvenor 6022 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank's 
offices in Loéndon, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 





Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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A Cry from Lancashire 


DECISION on the claims of the cotton industry 

for government assistance is expected to be 
announced after Parliament reassembles next week. 
One of the last acts of the Churchill government was to 
receive a deputation from the industry to hear its case 
for protection against imports of cheap Indian cloth 
and for the abolition of the purchase tax on cotton tex- 
tiles. Will the Government agree to restrict imports of 
grey cloth for processing and sale on the home market? 
It would prefer instead to see India reduce its high 
tariffs on British cotton textiles—and there was a hint 
of that possibility from New Delhi this week. Will the 
Government abolish, or reduce, the purchase tax ? 
Even if Lancashire’s whole case were conceded, no one 
will suppose that that would reach the heart of the 
cotton industry’s main problem. 

That problem is to recapture a larger export trade. 
Only thus can a further painful shrinkage in produc- 
tion be avoided. Thereis little prospect of an 
expansion of sales in the home market—which now 
absorbs over three-quarters of its output—to offset the 
decline in exports. In Britain, as in the United States 
and other Western countries, rising living standards 
have not in recent years brought a higher consumption 
of textiles, and the British population has been rela- 
tively steady. The production of more attractive goods 
at lower prices might relieve, but could hardly reverse, 
that stagnation, ee 

Nor can the cotton industry count on an expanding 
world market to assist a recovery in exports. World 
Consumption of textiles is still growing, but world trade 
in them is smaller than before the war, because demand 
is being fed more and more by domestic industries 
sheltered behind high tariffs. And Lancashire’s share 
of w orld exports is being squeezed—mainly by competi- 
Hon from the relatively low-wage industries of India 


t 


and Japan. It was Lancashire’s fortune to give birth to 
the first industrial revolution, and its misfortune to see 
that revolution imitated all over the world. 

The postwar expansion of Lancashire’s exports was 
cut short in 1953. In that year British exports of cotton 
piece goods failed to recover from the “ recession ” 
level of 711 million square yards in 1952, while other 
countries’ exports did recover, and in 1954 British 
exports fell sharply to 637 million yards ; that was the 
lowest figure for seven years, and less than half the 
1937-38 average of 1,450 million yards. In Lancashire, 
full employment does not rest upon the home 
market. It depends upon this marginal export 
trade and the recent decline in exports is the reason 
why the industry now hesitates on the brink, as many 
fear, of another recession. Other factors—the import of 
Indian cloth, the “‘ D-scheme ” of purchase tax, and the 
fear of a subsidy on the new American cotton crop—are 
irritations, not root causes. 

Can exports be increased? There is indeed no assur- 
ance that the most resourceful efforts will be adequately 
rewarded ; there never is. But no responsible industry 
can fail to try—by reducing costs, and by specialising 
on the production of ‘goods in which it can hope to 
retain the greatest competitive advantage. The big 
opportunities of clothing the teeming masses of Asia 
with the products of Lancashire’s looms no longer 
exist. But there remain two categories ‘in which Lan- 
cashire has worth-while chances. The first, and smaller, 
is the luxury article, in which Lancashire’s skills are 
still supreme. The second is the medium-priced article 
which succeeds because price is still secondary to the 
quality of design and finish (the poplin shirtings in 
which Lancashire still beats all comers provide a good 
example). A number of vertical organisations produc- 
ing the second type of article under their own brand 
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names have carved out for themselves profitable and 
expanding niches in world markets. And the growing 
range of synthetic fibres made in this country—at prices 
that are as low, or lower, than any in the world—offers 
Lancashire the opportunity of beating a new path to 
the world’s doorstep with fabrics that exploit the blend- 
ing merits of the newer synthetics. 


* 


The path to reductions in costs—through the use of 
new machinery and of techniques that obtain the maxi- 
mum efficiency from machines and labour—has been 
pointed by the working party under the chairmanship 
of Sir George Schuster, the productivity missions to the 
United States, the special departments run by the 
Cotton Board, the spinners’ and weavers’ associations 
and the Shirley Institute. But while many mills have 
taken full advantage of modern techniques—some ring 
departments in spinning mills, for example, have 
matched the productivity of American mills—it remains 
unhappily true that the industry as a whole has done 
too little to bring itself up to date. Rough indications 
of the lack of progress can be given. The proportion 
of mills in the Spinners’ Federation that are using work 
study methods in one or more departments is little more 
than 40 per cent. Only about one-sixth of the weaving 
mills have introduced the wage list that was devised to 
facilitate improved methods of production. The number 
of spinning mills that have gone over to two shifts is 
negligible. 

Why has too little been done? Many firms lacked 
the will to advance when the sellers’ market provided 
the money. And Lancashire, still sore from the blows 
of the thirties, often shies away from expansion, to take 
refuge in the restrictive agreements that have grown up 
in all sections of the industry except the weavers (who 
would like one if a workable scheme could be devised) 
and the merchant-converters. Such agreements may 
not be as vicious, nor, indeed, as effective, as they are 
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sometimes said to be, but they do coddle the inetfi- 
cient: to that extent they are helping the industry to 
dig its own grave. 

Another reason is the restrictive attitude of labo 
which naturally tends to be exaggerated by a 
ments that will not lead: there was some truth in the 
claim of one labour leader that seldom has a manage- 
ment been unable to introduce new techniques when 
the workers were properly consulted. But the unions 
could help in three ways: by making greater efforts to 
exorcise hostility to re-deployment where it still exis:s 
by agreeing to streamline wage structures that ire 
fiendishly complicated ; and they could assist the in‘ro- 
duction of double-shifts by conceding a shift of 40 
hours a week for the same wage as for a 45-hour sing! 
shift week, in place of the present minimum of 37! 
hours. 

The emergence of a buyers’ market should speed up 
the changes that have been taking place in Lancashire 
since the war—the concentration of the industry into 
larger units, and the move away from the still domin- 
antly horizontal structure of the industry towards 
vertical organisation, The pace may indeed quicke 
and Lancashire may show more mettle than its critic 
suspect. But there is little reason for optimism. What- 
ever the fate of the restrictive agreements at the govern- 
ment’s hands (the calico printers’ scheme already stand 
condemned), the defensive attitude behind them wil 
die hard. The same attitude lies behind the appea! to 
the Government for protection against Indian grey 
cloth. If the Government concedes the protection asked 
for, it will have set a precedent that it may well regret 
Imported goods will reappear in the home market, next 
time perhaps from the Continent, and the industry’s 
main problem will have been brought no nearer 
solution. It may not be possible to avoid some further 
shrinkage, but for the good of Lancashire and of the 
British economy it is to be hoped that the industry will 
fight for a place in the sun, rather than accept a minor 
role in world markets. 
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N a country’s economic development, there are some 
| wel! recognised symbols. The first sign of 
dawning industrialisation is likely to be a cotton mill, 
to which presently a cement works is almost bound 
to be added. At a much later stage, there are two 
gleaming landmarks of industrial arrival—the con- 
tinuous strip mill and oil refineries. Australia is getting 
both, and neither can be dismissed as a theatrical 
gesture. The hot strip mill which is now being 
completed by Broker Hill Proprietary at Port Kembla, 
together with the finishing lines that are being laid 
down by two other companies nearby, are so clearly 
right, given Australia’s resources and the prospects for 
future demand, that they do not call for argument. So, 
probably, is the oil refinery programme, which in 
essential outline will be completed this year. 

This programme will have cost the major oil groups 
well over {A100 million, and although the oil industry 





does not shy at millions, a hundred millions is a matter 
for passing thought. Nearly two-fifths of this total 
will have been spent by British Petroleum’s new 


tefinery at Kwinana in Western Australia, and there are 
three other major projects completed, or near com- 
pletion, each costing up to £A25 million. The total 
costs, including ancillary works and housing, must be 
stretching out towards £A14go million. It is never easy 
to say when a refinery starts or where it finishes. Shell's 
refinery at Geelong, near Melbourne, came on stream 


nearly a year ago, but next year the catalytic cracker, . 
which is now being built, should be turning out high | 


grade gasoline, complementing the distillation unit. 
The Geelong plant is planned to take 1} million tons 
of crude oil a year. Standard-Vacuum’s remodelled 
refinery at Altona, Victoria, was officially opened by Mr 
Menzies last week and will have a capacity of 1} million 
tons, and the Caltex refinery now being completed at 
Kurnell on Botany Bay, will have a similar throughput. 


‘“ 


Oil for Australia 


Outstripping all these in size, the Kwinana refinery will 
be capable of processing 3 million tons of crude. 

Thus the major groups are completing the first stage 
of a programme that will give Australia a total refining 
capacity of about 8 million tons when the present 
projects are on full stream. In all oil products, Australia 
should then be self-sufficient, save perhaps for highest 
grade gasolines and some lubricants. There will be a 
notable saving in foreign exchange—how much, it is 
impossible to guess, for until crude oil is found in 
Australia itself, it will have to be imported from the 
Persian Gulf and the East Indies. The landed cost of 
oil supplies has been running at about one-sixth of 
Australia’s total import bill—say over {A100 million— 
and a guess at the saving from home refining might be 
a quarter of this. But since there is the clearest expec- 
tation that demand for oil products will continue to 
increase—last year there was a jump of the order of 
10 per cent—there is not likely to be much net relief 
until commercial oilfields are discovered; and 
experience has shown how much time and money will 
still be needed. After last year’s excitement and dis- 
appointments at Rough Range, Australian speculators 
in Ampol Exploration shares have been in a distinctly 
chastened mood. Indeed, this is no field for the 
uninformed speculator. Ampol Exploration’s strength, 
like that of other ventures in which British Petroleum, 
Standard Vacuum, Zinc Corporation, and Shell are 
concerned, rests in its powerful connections, for Caltex 
has an 80 per cent interest in this company and con- 
tinues to spend with a free hand on exploration. It is 
not tracing oil that matters, as at Rough Range I, where 
oil was found at 3,000 feet, and nothing else down to 
20,000 feet: it is the proving and opening up of a 
payable oilfield. No doubt this will one day be done 
in Australia and New Guinea, too; but the cost and 
effort promises to be great. 

Meanwhile, the new refineries will provide the 
foundations of important oil and chemical industries. 
Coming comparatively late into this field, Australia has 
the advantage of many improvements in design and 
petroleum technique that some of the well-established 
refineries in this country and elsewhere cannot boast. 
In the compactness of its design, and in the economies 
that result when even cat crackers seem almost to be 
mass produced, BP’s new refinery at Kwinana can be 
reckoned “ cheap.” It has taught many lessons to local 
craftsmen and contractors, whose work during 1953 
and 1954 was uninterrupted by any significant labour 
dispute among the 3,500 men employed at the site. 

That it should have been built near Fremantle must 


have owed something to the big bunkering business 
that BP has long done. at that port. It involves a 
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shorter haul of crude from the Middle East than the 
south and east coasts, and would be convenient for 
back-hauling refined products to South Africa or South 
East Asia if the markets favoured such movements. But 
the main markets are bunkers at Fremantle and 
elsewhere (fuel oil will represent more than half the 
output), gasoline diesel fuel and gas oil in Australia and 
New Zealand. Save at Kwinana, where the bunkering 
business occupies such a large place in the economic 
scheme, the Australian refineries emphasise the high 
and increasing demand for motor spirit. A projection 
of demand into next year suggests that imports of half 
a million tons of gasoline will still be needed to meet 
total demands perhaps exceeding 3 million tons. 

If that figure is reached in 1956, it will mark a 
50 per cent increase in five years. Yet motor spirit is 
a highly competitive and sensitive market. When Shell 
started the “ single pump” policy in Australia in 1951, 
there was much concern among other oil companies and 
much raising of eyebrows by the state and federal 
governments. The single brand station, as American 
experience ‘has shown, is an economical station to 
supply ; the filling station with six different brands is 
not. Where Shell and Vacuum started, the others were 
bound to follow in developing exclusive sites. The 
governments—which until lately have regarded oil and 
beer as the key commodities that the Australian con- 
sumer should enjoy at a controlled price—have not 
warmed to the idea that oil companies in Australia 
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compete with each other, nor to prices varying with 
quality. 
It is possible to see the distant prospect of a young 
tro-chemical industry based on the new refineries 
hell have a plant in contemplation for fertiliser produc. 
tion ; the more elaborate chemicals rest on the develop- 
ment of an Australian market capable of absorbing 
them, and other companies have laid a foundation for 
new chemicals that does not rest exclusively on oi! re- 
finery practice. On the best assumptions, petro-chemicals 
on any sizeable scale in Australia will remain a long way 
off. The more immediate question for the refineries js 
how to earn their reasonable keep in a country where 
distribution costs are high, where public opinion keeps 
a critical eye on what the big oil groups do, and where 
the motorist is completely tolerant of the idea of a more 
or less standard, and not especially high-grade, gasoline, 
There is no rapidly expanding inland market for fuel 
oil, and discriminatory taxes on road haulage have 
virtually strangled the development of a trucking 
industry on the scale that Australia needs and could 
otherwise afford. It might be something of an exag- 
geration to say that Australia has secured a complicate 
oil refining industry to meet needs that are common- 
place by comparison with those of America or Europe. 
But it is necessary to make the fullest use of these new 
resources if they are to produce a fair return on what 
has been spent on them, and if they are to be expanded 
as Australia’s own needs for oil expand. 






Strength of Sterling 


TERLING has this week again shown reassuring signs of 
S strength. The quotation against the dollar in the official 
market has moved from $2.793 to $2.79i%. All the evidence 
suggests that this strength is natural, and that the movement 
would have gone further had not the Exchange Equalisation 
Account been an occasional seller of dollars against sterling 
in the market. Although the strength of sterling is unaided, 
part of it springs from further movements of short-ter 
capital. With the three months’ bill rate at about 33 per 
cent in London as against 1% per cent in New York, short 
money continues to be attracted to London. The persist- 
ence of this factor is reflected in the recent widening of the 
premium on forward dollars, which are now quoted 1} to 
I cent premium for three months, as the buyers of spot 
sterling insure an exit for their money by simultaneously 
buying forward dollars. Expresséd as an annual percentage 


Business Notes 


rate, this premium nearly obliterates the margin between the 
revailing level of bill rates in the two markets. 

Some of the dollars gained by Bank of England inter 
vention in the official market have probably been spent 
giving support to the rate for transferable sterling, which 
this week has risen to $2.77}. Since this intervention begin 
on February 24th, the supporting operations have in te 
main been focused on Zurich. In that market the rate for 
transferable sterling has over the past six weeks streng' rened 
from $2.72 to $2.774, the highest level quoted for nine 
months past. The British authorities appear to be endeav- 
ouring to maintain the margin between the transferabie and 
the official sterling rates at a figure that will remove a! 
incentive for commodity shunting. The dollars that have 
recently been spent on supporting operations appear to hav? 
been only a small fraction of those gained in the official 
market, and must also have contributed to the strength of 
official sterling. The official market is once more g1imig 
dollars against direct exports of such sterling commoditics 
as rubber, tin and cocoa to the United States, now that the 
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dollar proceeds of such exports are no longer diverted 
through shunting to merchants in transferable account 
countr The recent strength of sterling has been evident 
not only against dollars but against most European cur- 
rencies. Against the Belgian franc the rate has: risen to 
140.20 and against the guilder to 10.64;—each of these 
being the best levels reached for more than six months. 


Markets Hold Firm 


ALID reasons point towards quiet and narrow markets 
V in the period between Easter and the budget. The 
added expectation this year of an early election makes 
operators even more disinclined to operate, and, though 
the newspaper strike has still done nothing to depress 
markets, it has certainly helped to restrict business. Thus 
the volume of Stock Exchange business has been abnormally 
low this week. The number of bargains marked on Tues- 
day was down to 7,830, an exceptionally small figure for 
the first working day of the week, and on Wednesday it 
fell further to 7,298. By contrast, in the first two days of 
last week, when business was by no means active, markings 
were 9,707 and 8,750. 

But a narrow, even a neglected market, does not mean 
a weak one. The market has been steady and even firm 
with prices, at least until Thursday when some industrials 
eased off, edging slightly upwards. The Financial Times 
industrial index has gained ground gradually ; on Wednes- 
day it was 188.4. The rise was only 1.0 on the week, but 
still the index was at its highest point since February 17th, 
which was before the latest Bank rate increase. Gilt-edged 
securities have this week given the lead. The fixed interest 
index at 11¢.23 compares with 109.97 a week earlier. A 
small but steady volume of investment buying by the 
institutions that have held off the gilt-edged market as 
long as they dared, has held the market under-pinned. The 
pronounced strength of sterling, particularly on Wednes- 
day, has added a spice of faith that the dearer money policy 
is doing its work. 

Nearly all sections of the market—gilt-edged, industrials, 
steel shares, and even gold shares—have joined in the 
general firmness, though the narrowness of jobbers’ books 
on the one hand and the small volume of public investment 
on the other, leave that firmness largely untested. One 
section at least has shown itself liable to a quick change 
of direction. Copper shares that had held persistently 
firm up to Tuesday, fell abruptly on Wednesday when the 
Government announced the release of 45,000 tons of 
copper and the spot metal dropped £27 a ton. Selection 
Trust fell 3s. to 70s. and Rhokana 17s. 6d. to £37 12s. 6d. 


Mixed Blessing in Copper 


a. government has finally yielded to pressure from con- 
* Sumers and decided to release 45,000 tons of electrolytic 
Copper from its trading stock. Rather less than half that 
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already been sold to the British agents of the Rhodesian 
producers, and the Board of Trade is now discussing the 
disposal of the remainder with agents, merchants and repre- 
sentatives of consumers. The intention is to deliver the 
copper over the rest of this year at an even rate. The copper 
already sold will be priced on the basis of the average spot 
price ruling on the London Metal Exchange during the 
month of delivery, and the remainder will probably be sold 
on a similar basis. The price of copper in London, which 
had recently fallen to £332 a ton for spot, fell sharply after 
the announcement to close on Wednesday at £305 a ton for 
spot, and the discount for three months’ copper narrowed 
to £§ a ton. 

Consumers are naturally delighted at being able to buy 
45,000 tons of government copper, an amount roughly equal 
to the loss of Rhodesian copper during the strike of African 
labour and the Rhodesian producers, who have been con- 
sulted, will not be sorry to see copper fall to a more reason- 
able price. But the government may come to regret its 
decision. It is true that the copper had to be disposed of 
some day, unless it was to be absorbed into the strategic 
stock, and when the government withdrew from the market 
last May, it carefully avoided committing itself on future 
policy. Now was the time to sell, if sell it must. 

But having resisted the cry for help from the copper and 
other industries during the dock strike, the government has 
set a precedent that will make it harder to resist similar 
pleas in the future. Consumers will not be impressed 
with the argument that releases from trading stocks are 
quite different from releases from the strategic stock, and 
may well tend to hold smaller stocks in the future, thus 
increasing the potential strain on the strategic stock. 


Bill Rate Tactics 


— bill rate eased sharply last week, showing its first 
perceptible movement since rates were abruptly raised 
in response to the increase in Bank rate to 4} per cent on 
February 24th. The average rate for the Treasury bills 
allotted at the tender just before the holiday was about 37% 
per cent, compared with a little under 31% per cent in the 
six preceding weeks. This move does not mean either that 
there has been any change in official policy or that a new 
trend of rates has begun. In recent weeks the wide margin 
between bill rates and deposit allowances, and even between 
bill rates and average rates for floating short money has 
stimulated a strong demand for bills from many investors 
who normally have no interest in the money market. The 
discount market has been meeting this demand by profitable 
resales, but the rising competition at the Treasury bill 
tenders was preventing it from sufficiently replenishing its 
portfolios. 

The market obviously welcomed the wide margin as the 
means of enabling it to make good the losses sustained 
through the sudden rise in Bank rate ; and although it had 
no reason to fear a further rise in that rate, the tight-money 
policy pursued by the Bank of England emphasised the 
desirability of keeping market rates firm. But the pressures 
of demand were mounting, and the satisfactory gold figures 
—among other reassuring features—gave an opportunity 
to meet the competition by reducing the bill rate 
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without undue risk that the reduction might be: misunder- 
stood. It would be regrettable, however, if the movement 
proceeded much further, for there is no evidence yet that 
the dearer money policy has already imposed a sufficient 
restraint upon the econoray. And the surest way of main- 
taining the restraint is by keeping the Treasury bill 
appreciably more attractive to big holders of liquid funds 
than money on deposit. For their switches into bills are 
elping to prevent seasonal influences from easing the 
banks’ liquidity ratios. If the tautness of those ratios is 
sustained, the banks will be obliged to keep a firm hand 
on lending policy—unless they are prepared to sell more 
gilt-edged securities, as some of them still appear to be 
doing. 





February in the Shops 


ETAIL sales dipped in February as they always do, but 
beneath the seasonal pattern, two sharply conflicting 
trends are at work. One is the persistent buoyancy of the 
demand for durable household goods, furniture and furnish- 
ings as well as television sets and electrical goods ; the other 
is the slackness of trade in clothing. The retail index (1950 
= 100) stood at 122, five points lower than in January, seven 
points higher than in February, 1954. Retail sales as a 
whole were 6 per cent higher in value than they were in 
February, 1954, which—excluding food sales—is the same 
increase that was recorded then on sales for February, 1953. 
Sales of nearly all the durable goods were much better 
than the total figures suggest, reaching values from 10 to 20 
per cent higher than a year ago ; even sales of jewellery and 
leather goods, which usually lag well behind other depart- 
ments, showed the same substantial increases in turnover. 
The one plain lesson of these figures is that the public has 
lost interest in the popular occupation of beat-the-Chan- 
cellor. For the first time in years people are not hedging 
against the possibilities of changes in purchase tax in the 
budget. The contrast with clothing sales is marked. Turn- 
over in clothing business in February was up a little on 
the year before, but it is noticeable that wholesalers’ 
deliveries of spring goods to retailers were no higher in 
value than they had been in February, 1954. Much the 
same trends were at work in January. If they persist, retail 
sales are not likely to rise as much this year as they did last. 


Unilever’s Dividend 


HE ordinary dividends from the Unilever twin com- 

panies may set a pattern for other equity pay- 
ments. They have been increased, but only moderately 
so. They are within the bounds that a cautious 
investor could have expected after the diarchy 
announced the 25 free scrip issues last December. 
Then the directors left the interim rates unchanged 
on the enlarged capital (6 per cent for Unilever, Ltd., 
and $} per cent for Unilever NV), and it was a reason- 
able guess-—though not an over-optimistic one—that the 
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final dividend rates would also be maintained on the big.<r 
capital. That is what has happened, with Unilever, 1; id, 
declaring a final payment of 93 per cent and NV 83 
cent. Allowing for the free scrip issues,, the total paymer “ait 
have been raised from 12.6 to 15} per cent for Unilever, 
Ltd., and from 11.2 to 14 per cent for NV. Scrip issuss 
often tempt the optimists to look for something more than 
is immediately probable ; their zest has been checked by 
the Unilever dividends, for after their announcement th 
price of the Unilever, Ltd., £1 stock units fell by 1s. 7 
to 79s. 6d. and that of the NV FI. 1,000 shares by Is. to vo 

In part, the optimism was based on the boom in « 
sumption last year. That be#m meant for Unilever higher 
sales and profits over its wide range of edible and washing 
products as a whole though not necessarily on every one of 
them. And duly they have been recorded. The turnover 
of the diarchy has gone up from £1,310,121,000 to 
£1,437,429,000 and its gross profit from £61,584,000 to 
£70,095,000. Taxation has risen (from £33,821,000 to 
£38,218,000), but the net profit is £31,854,000 (including 
£2,677,000 of non-recurring profits), compared with 
£25;799,000 (including £575,000 of non-recurring credits) 
in 1953. The net profits of Unilever NV, up from 
£8,908,000 to £12,737,000, show a bigger proportionate 
increase than those earned by the British twin, which have 
risen from £16,891,000 to £19,117,000. 


Dearer Money in New York 


MERICA’S business recovery and the slight hardening 
A of Federal Reserve monetary policy that began at the 
end of last year have lately produced a notable hardening 
of money rates. The upward trend was temporarily checked 
in early March, following the Treasury’s. refinancing opera- 
tion of early February. Since March 8th, when US 
Treasury bills were allotted at an average rate of 1.231 per 
cent (compared with 1.088 per cent a month before) there 
has been a continuous rise. The sharpest movement ia 
the series occurred at last week’s tender, when the rate 
rose from 1.466 to. 1.652 per cent. Market rates for com- 
mercial paper have naturally kept roughly in step with this 
movement, and on Wednesday last dealers raised quotations 
by % per cent to 1§ per cent for 30-90 day paper and 2 
per cent for six months. 

This latest rise carried rates beyond the level of the 
rediscount rates of the Federal Reserve*Banks, which liad 
been unchanged at 14 per cent since their reduction from 
1; per cent in April and May last year. In-the Americana 
market, unlike London, the rediscounting conventions make 
it possible for rates to stand above the official rate without 
provoking undue pressure upon the Federal Reserve Banki. 
But recent indications of official policy, including a speech 
by Mr Allan Sproul, president of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, early this month, have been taken to meat 
that a general rise may be impending. The Federal Reserv? 
Bank of Kansas City did in fact raise its rate to 1} per cent 
with effect from Thursday. It should be observed that the 
contrary trend of market rates in New York. and London 
has greatly narrowed the gap for “ covered” switches of 
New York funds to London. 
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In Amsterdam (Holland) 


Objects so cumbersome and un- 
wieldy that they almost defy safe 
handling, are lifted and moved 
quickly and safely as these two 
YALE fork-lift trucks team up to 
transport this 5} ton box at the 
Royal Dutch Lloyd, in the port 
of Amsterdam. 


In Coventry (£gland) 


Just one man, with a YALE Work- 
saver, motorized low-lift pallet 
truck, lifts and moves an 850 pound 
load of completed automobile 
engines. Contrast this ¢ffortless 
mechanized handling method with 
the outmoded, slow, back-breaking 
manual way — Photo by courtesy 
of Humber Limited, Coventry. 


In Milan (tay) 


Here, a YALE Yard-King pneu- 
matic-tyred fork-lift truck stacks 
kegs containing chemicals at the 
Luciano Cambiaghi warehouse in 
Milan. This and many other YALE 
truck models can make possible 
increased productivity for you, 
through greater speed in handling 
your product. 
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= all over Europe... Yale trucks 
are on the job! 
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FRANCE - Fenwick Paris 
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1TALY <= Fenwick Milon 


SPAIN - Fenwick Bercelona Industrial Lift Trucks are manufactured by: 

i I L] ‘4 t BELGIUM - Fenwick liége 
—-* YALE & TOWNE 

wi forrer-Fenwick Zurich 


HOLLAND Wednesfield, Staffs, England—Velbert Rhid., Germany 
Van Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam Philadeiphia, Pa., U.S.A 


TT DENMARK and under licence by: 
V. lewener Copenhagen 
noe eS 
oe i‘ sa A/S tewener, Mohn, Oslo 
SWEDEN 


B YALE & TOWNE MFG. Co A/B V. Lowener, Stockholm 
LER BLELDING NEW YORK 


$t.-Oven, Seine, France 
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harvests and health 


( F : 
The snake was an ancient symbol of Time 
and the turning year, W ith its earth-seasons 
of spring planting, summer growth, 
i autumn harvest and winter sleep. 
And the snake of 4sculapius has, 
since classical times, been a symbol of healing. 
¥ fe iculture to Pp? duce man’s food, 
and medicine to care for his health... 
The improvement of crops 
; has been the main business of Fisons 
: for a hundred years and more, 
almost since the science and production 
p of chemical fertilizers began. 


And, in recent years, Fisons have struck roots 
2g age oes ae ; ssa 
in the field of chemicals for medicine. 
Fisons today contribute to the harvests 


and health of the world. 





FISONS LIMITED * Harvest House - Felixstowe * Suffolk. .........c.cccccccvcecs Mbccccccccccce ce 
FERTILIZERS HEAVY CHEMICALS | occ cciciiwsadecccgdecetcets ec) 6i¥s be eeusenaT esta 
, Ee ti eet eee A Te Lene et ee D *@eeeereeee eee ee eeee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee er ee eee eee eer ewe eee weeeee 
Fisons are among the largest manufacturers .....5..5....ccccecccccvcccsueccecanévcetdiiecocchanccccccus 
: in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal — .........)..cescecececcosvecccccesdvses MMe cccccevececcouve 
. . we . 
: food preparations and fine chemicals for b owe wceee aces dé bneu'etcvadahéss eBedcaeeseedeble cae dls es 
/ Industry. Many of Fisons products in ..... Canes FebbE oes Ope bes oes oesess bas pbedwane teu ee eons 
st these fields are household mames .............cccccccccccucccccccceues int enbaasud od eben Hay aOR EL ORere baa saie 
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Rubicon for Lorry Sales 


ext Wednesday is the closing date for tenders for the 
N big list of general haulage lorries and depots that the 
Transport Commission and the Road Haulage Disposals 
Board put up for sale on March oth, Full results will not 
be known for a few weeks yet, but the success of this sale 
will be critical for the Government’s denattonalisation policy. 


The list was a large one; it contained altogether 5,800 
vehicles (including 1,400 already offered but not sold) dis- 
tributed amongst some 150 depots up and down the country 
and comprised the main trunk operations of British Road 
Services. 

Up to now sales have been going moderately .well, if 
somewhat more slowly than the Government had hoped. So 


far 14.020 lorries have been sold out of the 32,500 
scheduled for disposal under the 1953 Act ; only 2,000 or 
so have not yet been offered. But over half of these sales 
have been in penny packets of between one and four vehicles 
each, and the omens have never augured well for the sale 
of the larger units. Previous pilot offers have not been taken 
up at all well, and the response has been consistently poor 
for even the small units that had premises attached. Un- 
doubtedly there are a large number of hauliers willing to 
add to their fleets by buying a few state vehicles at a time, 
but ownership of the trunk network and its depots was not 
intended to be transferred in minuscule units. 

If the latest list is a flop—and there are strong indications 
thet results may be disappointing—then the recent moves 
in the Conservative party and amongst road hauliers and 
users towards finding some compromise solution will 
probably gather momentum. But an early election will not 
be the best background for political second thoughts. 


Interdict at Renfrew 


A SURPRISE move by the maintenance eng:neers at Ren- 
trew Airport has landed their reluctant employer, 
British European Airways, in the Scottish courts. Before 
Parliament rose, the Minister of Transport said what most 
people hoped were the last words on an affair that has 
dragged on through 18 months of argument. Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter told the House that since Scottish Aviation, Ltd., 
had received the contract from the Canadian government 
‘© overhaul its Eurapean-based fighters and was prepared 
to take over the Renfrew base from BEA, there was no 
‘onger any reason for asking the corporation to stay at the 
airport. The transfer of the remaining Dakotas based at 
Renfrew to BEA’s new maintenance centre at London 
Airport would be dove-tailed with the start of servicing on 
the Canadian Sabres and there would be no risk of 
redundancy, 

The 600 engineers, however, appear to like the prospect 
of working for Scottish Aviation, a local company, no better 
than that of being employed by Airwork Ltd., which at one 
“me seemed the most likely candidate for the Canadian 
Contract. Two engineers and one local citizen, representing 
the fiying public, have gone to the Edinburgh Court of 

‘sions and obtained an interim interdict preventing BEA 
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from leaving Renfrew on the grounds that the move would 
be a breach of their statutory duty under the 1949 Civil 
Aviation Act. This surprising claim is based on estimates 
that BEA would lose financially by the move and so be 
obliged to raise fares, although the Minister had told the 
House of Commons some days earlier that the transfer of 
maintenance work to London would save the corporation 
£800,000 over five years. BEA may have no difficulty in 
demonstrating this, but it has to go to Court in order to 
do so, and its plans for the transfer of the base will have 
to be postponed yet again. It is in keeping with the strong 
local feelings aroused in the Renfrew debate that a legal 
device peculiar to Scotland should havé been used to try 
and keep the corporation from transferring its remaining 
aircraft to London. The choice of Scottish Aviation as the 
tenant to replace BEA at Renfrew might be expected to 
mollify local feelings more than the choice of Airwork 
would have done. Scottish Aviation has plans for using 
the base for production of its Pioneer civil transport. 
This gives some guarantee of further employment should 
the Canadian servicing contract not be renewed after its 
initial two-year period. But it is plain that in local eyes 
these opportunities do not have the same attractions as 
work for a nationalised air corporation. 


Cunard’s Modest Dividend 


Bag final dividend from Cunard Steamship Company for 
19§4 is infinitesimally higher. The profit is lower. 
The reserve appropriations are lower. All these conse- 
quences might reasonably have been expected. Most of 
1954 was a time of lower earnings in shipping, but the 
Cunard Company has much fat on its back and the 664 
free scrip issue, though without any promise of a more 
liberal dividend policy, at least showed that the board felt 
some confidence. And then there was the enterprising Mr 
L. M. Childs nagging the board for a more liberal dividend 
and threatening to contest the election of directors. 

It cannot be claimed that either Mr Childs or the weight 
of the Cunard Company’s resources has been able to push 
the dividend policy far. The final payment is 7 per 
cent on the increased capital. With the two interim 
dividends of 2} per cent each on the old capital it makes 
the equivalent of 10 per cent in all on the present capital. 
The 1953 dividends, amounting to 16 per cent on the old 
capital, were equal to 9.6 per cent on the present capital. 
For that small mercy shareholders may be the more thank- 
ful, in that the consolidated surplus for the year was only 
£2,517,266, compared with £3,065,339, after allowing for 
depreciation, and for a sharp drop in tax which cost 
£2,069,936, compared with £3,076,318. Allocations to 
reserve have been sharply cut from {1,200,000 to £700,000, 
The shares, however, fell 2s. on Thursday to 30s. 6d. 


Small Savings Rise 


HE national income statisticians have estimated that 
total parsonal saving actually fell fractionally in 1954, 
from {910 million to £909 million ; direct evidence how- 
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ever suggests that through the chief institutional channels, 
at least, personal saving continued to increase. The building 
societies show record increases in their shares and deposits, 
whilst saving through the funds of the life offices has plainly 
risen more steeply than in 1953. Now Lord Mackintosh 
reports the success story of the national savings movement, 
of which he is chairman. Net new saving through national 
savings certificates, defence bonds and through the Post 
Office and Trustee savings banks reached {60.4 million in 
the year ending on March 31st, quite the best for seven 
years. In the year to March 31, 19§4, receipts had fallen 
short of repayments by £63.4 million, whilst in 1952-53 the 
net dis-saving amounted to no less than {122.1 million. All 
these figures exclude provision for repayments of defence 
bonds on maturity, as well as accrued interest. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS REVIVAL 
(£ million) 





National Savings Certificates. ... + 20-8 +19-0 | + 45°8 





Defence Bonds. . «0. sss@ es cbs | — }}-3* 0-3* | + 50 -0* 
Post Office Savings Bank....... —116-9 | —89-5 — 59°7 
Trustee Savings Banks.........- — 14-7} + 6°7 4+ 24-2 
Mei Baetine i xi san | —122-1] —63-4 | + 60-4 
Net interest accrued..........6- 88-3 87-4 86-2 
Total QaVite.. igs ie — 35°8 24-0 | +146-6 
| 

* Excludes redemptions on maturity, totalling {45-5 million 
in 1952-53, 438-4 million in 1953-54 and {28-8 million in 
1954-55. 


The year’s improvement, as the table shows, was most 
marked in defence bonds. But receipts from savings certifi- 
cates and the Trustee savings banks also increased, whilst 
net withdrawals from the Post Office savings bank were 
again reduced. The increase in sales of certificates and, to a 
less extent, of defence bonds, was demonstrably boosted by 
the raising of the permitted limits of holdings on Novem- 
ber 1st last ; but even this increase does not appear to have 
been at the expense of existing savings in other forms. The 
prospect continues bright; improvement has not been 
checked in recent weeks by the attractions of the higher 
rates on bank deposit acounts. In the first week of the 
current financial year Net small saving amounted to £1.6 
million, against net repayments of {0.7 million in the corre- 
sponding week of 1954. 


No Turbo-Props from Lockheed? 


OMPETITION among airline manufacturers for the 
C custom of the world’s airlines has been given a new 
look by a change in the strategy of Lockheed, one of the 
four or five major manufacturers of civil airliners. Lockheed 
appears to have abandoned the idea of a high-speed turbo- 
prop version of the Super-Constellation, the Lockheed 1449, 
which it has been offering the airlines for delivery as early as 
1957, because of trouble with the engines. These were 
T34s built by Pratt and Whitney, and they are likely to be 
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replaced now by much the same kind of Wright compo 
piston engine that both Lockheed and Douglas have . 
for several years. 


The Lockheed 1449 was an interim design intende. + 
meet the competition of the long-range Douglas DC7 s.: i 


that was causing Lockheed some concern. The reve: 


to piston engines now means that the Bristol Britai» 


becomes the only long-range turbo-prop civil trans; 
available for delivery for several years. 
drop the Pratt and Whitney engines strongly suggests 
no American-built turbo-prop engines are likely to be a 
able for civil use for some time ; Lockheed has mac 
close study of the Bristol big BE 25 engine and is at | 
likely to experiment with this when it becomes availab!- 
1958-60. Whether Douglas will pursue its plans fo: 
much-discussed DC 7D with Rolls-Royce turbo-props 
matter for speculation. 


Benign Monopoly 


a speech of the chairman of the Bradford Dyers’ A 


The decision : 
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ciation nearly always contains matter of wide interes! 
and this year is no exception. Mr James Ewing has treated 
shareholders to two encouraging news items and a defence 
—surprisingly woolly for so straight a thinker—of regula- 


tion by trade federations. The news items show that c 


when the path is not easy in the textile trades Bradfo: 


Dyers is still in the forefront of progress. The company has 
made an agreement with Albright and Wilson, the Birming 


ham chemical manufacturers, for the formation of a j 
company to develop in all countries except the Uni: 
States a non-inflammable finish for cotton and viscose ra\ 
textiles. Because of its cost the new finish is likely to 
confined at first to protective clothing used in hazard 
industries, but Mr Ewing looks forward to the reductio: 


costs to a level that would make it available for other pur- 


poses, such as night wear. The second item concerns Br 
ford Dyers, The Bleachers Association, and Joseph B 


croft and Sons of Wilmington, Delaware. The three com 
panies will promote a new process — developed indep:n- 


dently by the British companies—for producing contro! 
ruffles and puckers in patterns on dress and furnish 
fabrics. 


Shareholders will welcome those progressive devel 


ments. What will they feel about Mr Ewing’s express: 


of faith in control by trade federations, provided th 


federations are properly registered with the governmen' 


which would stand as trustee for the consumer? The mo: 


polistic powers of the federations, as Mr Ewing sees th<, 


would not be used to restrict output, but to “ mainta 


output and regulate prices, with the third party—the con- 


sumer, protected by the State. 


Every section of industry, 


he believes, should have such a federation ; its duty would 
be “ on the one hand to prevent prices from falling too |. 


to recoup all the proper costs (including the service 


capital), and on the other hand to prevent prices from ris‘: 


excessively.” Who decides what the proper costs are ? | 


the Government official protecting the consumers? W 


decides what shall happen when demand falls off and 


price obtainable does not cover everybody’s “ proper costs" ‘ 
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1 bout 70 years to construct 
ls, canal system, from 1760 to 
: the time that the system was 

n —roughly as it exists today— 
ya .vs had arrived, and the canal 
ver. Their monopoly of goods 


trafl e breached, the inland water- 
wavs heavily to railway competition; 
later, to the roads as well. In more than 


this decline of the canals has 















neve en generally checked. This However, the reduction in losses over 
veek’s decision by the Transport Com- the whole systems blurs the fact that 
mission to cut its losses on a large pro- only about a dozen of the commission’s 
portion of the canals does not mark a_ canals, with about a third of the total 
ne ‘ ge in that 
dec much as a SRT = ———S 
cold-blooded acceptance - {PLANS FOR THE WATERWAYS 
tage so far oe f ~ , 
| s \ Jf 
he canal era : LEEDS 
ork of canals C MS ( 
to have been - 
o miles in 
re cut across 
Bi Lffectively, the 
terway system 
tO sists of the 
2,000-odd miles of canal |} : : 
own the commis- || © «2 3040 Pa, 
sion, plus the Manches- <7 ee 
ter S Canal, the —— 7 
Brid ter Canal and 
the River Nene. In 
their heyday, the canals 
carried almost the whole |} | u-~WALS 
na if eight. By the i aiid TO BE DEVELOPED 
turn of the century, ame * ~RETAINED 
their share was down to Coe 3 ee 
about an eighth of the ||| > @vgpsa woerenoenr 
total; and ky 1952 the 
inland canals carried 
only one per cent of 
total inland tonnage. 
In 1953, 12,747,000 
tons were carried on the 
commuission’s canals ; 
about 54 per cent was 
coal, ind ai sixth 
" hquids ” — mainly 
petrolcum in bulk. For 
Coal, and other traffic, the canals con- mileage, make profits—in 1953, some 
hecung with the ports offer a very £302,000; all the others, some 1,300 
Compcuuve form of transport, as  mniiles in length, showed losses (£404,000 
hand! charges and port dues are in 1953). It is not surprising that since 
‘ower; but the Central Electricity it took over in 1948 one of the ways in 
Authority, one of the largest inland cus- which the commission. has sought to 
tomers, expects its waterborne deliveries reduce expenditure has been to disem- 
to go down. Reng for the use of water  barrass itself of canals that do not pay. 
from the canals—in particular for indus- This week’s decisions by the commis- 
‘Tal cooling—is a significant item of sion, in accordance with the reoom- 
reve for certain waterways. mendations ef a “ board of survey ” that 
2,172 miles of canals that the investigated the system last year, include 
commission took over im 31948 have the closing of 771 miles of canals, a third 
- ‘ an embarrassing legacy. Since of the total mileage taken over in 1948. 


“n it has lost £2 million on operating 
‘ without counting any contribution 
to charges on their book capital value of 


£22,370,000). By cutting expenditure 
and obtaining some increase in revenue 
—mainly tolls and dues, handling 
charges, and water rent—it managed to 
reduce its annual deficits on them in 
recent years, from £574,000 in 1951 to 
£103,000 in 1953. On the commission’s 
own Carrying activities—it handles about 
I5 per cent of the commercial barge 
traffic—it lost another £47,000 in 1953. 






This is little more than has already hap- 
pened. More than 250 miles of these 
canals have been abandoned or closed, 


Narrow Future for the Canals 


) 











and nearly 500 miles more are out of 
commercial. use. As a group, these 
waterways were involving the commis- 
sion in a “dead loss” of £200,000 a 
year. The Scottish canals fall into the 
same category—the Caledonian and 
Crinan canals lost £43,000 in 1953—and 
the commission hopes to be able to 
transfer these, as the board suggested, to 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

In concentrating its financial and com- 
mercial efforts on the remaining two- 
thirds of total canal mileage, the com- 
mission has accepted its board’s view 

that active development, 

involving heavy expen- 
diture, should be 
concentrated on seven 
_ of the most used water- 
ways: the Acre and 

Calder Navigation (in- 

cluding Ouse Lower 

Improvement), the 

Gloucester and Berkeley 

Canal and River Severn, 

the Grand Union (but 

only the Regent’s Canal 

Dock and _ Brentford- 

Berkhamsted sections), 

the Sheffield and South 

Yorkshire Navigation, 

the River Lea (below 

Enfield Lock), the River 

Trent, and the River 

Weaver. 

Those canals total 336 
miles in length. The 
remaining 994 miles, 
“seem to be worth re- 
taining for transport 
purposes ” and are to be 
“maintained for the 
present to an adequate 
standard of efficiency,” 
with “every encourage- 
ment” given to the de- 
velopment of traffic. 

The board also recom- 
mended and the com- 
mission has agreed, that 

a new management should be set up to 
run the waterways separately from the 
docks that it owns. In general, the board 
thought the abandoned canals would not 
be wide or direct enough to be 
converted into roads; and it was also 
anxious that the commission, in handing 
over control of these canals, should not 
be saddled with continuing financial 
responsibilities for them. About the 
nostalgic hopes of a canal revival 
nurtured by the Inland Waterways Asso- 
ciation—whose president, Sir Alan 
Herbert, was quoted on the radio as con- 
demning their report before he read it— 
the board was curt: “unrealistic and 
impracticable.” 
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A ROLEX 
RED SEAL 
CHRONOMETER 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual—cul- 
mination of three Rolex triumphs. 
In 1910 Rolex gained their first 
Official Timing Certificate for a 
wrist -chronometer. Now Rolex 
have produced 250,000 Officially 
Certified wrist-chronometers — 
three times as many as the rest of 
the Swiss watch industry com- 
bined. In 1926 Rolex invented the 
Oyster case, the first truly water- 
proof case in the world. The rugged 
and sturdy Oyster protects the 
movement, permanently, from 
water, dust and dirt. In 1931 Rolex 
invented the first ‘“‘rotor’” self- 
winding mechanism. A new refine- 
ment of this Perpetual ‘“‘rotor” 
powers the Oyster Perpetual, 
silently and automatically, actua- 
ted by every slightest movement 
of the wrist. 





Men who guide the destinies of the 
world wear Rolex watches 






















































































































tm the history of 
Time measurement 
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YOU KNOw their names as you know 
your own. You know their faces from 
a thousand newspaper photoyraphs, 
their life stories from a hundred maga- 
zine articles. You have seen them and 
heard their voices on newsreels and 
on yourtelevision screen. Their actions 
and decisions influence the pattern of 
our lives. 


We cannot mention their names, or 
show pictures of them. It would not 
be fitting to do so, for they include 
royalty, the heads of states, great ser- 
vice commanders. But we invite you 
to look carefully at the next pictures 
that you see of them, at their wrists as 
well as their faces and clothes. You 
will notice that in almost every case 
they wear a wrist-watch. That watch 
will most likely have been made by 
Rolex of Geneva. 

We are proud of the service given 
by Rolex watches to so many eminent 
men. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the performance of these 
watches is, in the highest degree, ac- 
curate and dependable. 






The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust, the 
most remarkable achievement in wat aking 
today. The extraordinary accuracy of it 
chronometer movement is attested by the fact 
that every Datejust is awarded an Official 
Timing Certificate by a Swiss Government 
Testing Station, with the added distinction 
“Especially good results.” This movement 
protected from all hazards by the famous 
waterproof Oyster case, invented by Rolex. It 
is automatically self-wound by the Perpetual 
“rotor” mechanism, another Rolex invention 
This keeps the tension on the mainspring 
constant and makes for even greater accuracy. 
The date is shown on the dial, changing auto- 
matically each night at midnight, and magni- 


fied by a “‘Cyclops”’ lens for easy reading. 





Pa vs 
> ake 
a. "hl y” RED SEAL 


CHRONOMETER 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, and 1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 
and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, S8o FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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Lanceshire, with a generation of experience of what does 
happen. knows the answer. The sections with the tightest 
fede as, the dyers, printers and the bleachers can con- 
tint a time, but not for long, to base their charges on 
sbeir timate of costs and the less federated sections—the 


and the manufacturers—will recover, not their 





} ks costs,” but what is left. 
Work for Shorts 
a 
» 
' \NCELLATION Of orders for the Swift fighter has had 
, C unfortunate repercussions in Belfast, where Short 
, Brothers and Harland had been sub-contracting sections of 
f the aircraft for Vickers-Armstrongs. The company has been 
faced with the prospect of dismissing about 900 men, 
t a tenth of its total labour force, knowing that these men 
rt f have little prospect of finding alternative employment. This 
: has prompted the Ministry of Supply to place some addi- 
tional orders for Canberras with Shorts, which already has a 
7 Canberra line in being; the orders will mean work for a 
: total of 600 men. There is still likely to be some redun- 
: dancy unless Shorts can find additional short-term contracts. 
: The company has had more than its fair run of bad luck 
h in the search for work to fill its 1,500,000 square feet of 
y factory space. A production line laid down for Comet IIs 
is now useless ; work on the Swift has been stopped, and 
n plans to duplicate the Britannia production line at Bristol 


tt have been held up until Britannia orders come in~more 
tt quickly. An order has been obtained from the RAF for 
se eight trooping Britannias, and that will employ about 1,500 
men next year. Shorts have been prepared to try almost 

any kind of jobbing engineering that will give local employ- 
i ment ; unemployment in Ulster since the war has rarely 


" fallen below 6 per cent and risen on occasions to 10 per 
rm cent. The Government as the majority shareholder in 
its t . . . 

. Shorts (693 per cent) is under some obligation not to add 
; unnecessarily to local difficulties, but it is not easy to find 
- work for aircraft factories that are not themselves major 
is iat cone wil 
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> Spring Cleaning the CIC 

Je 


, S" wLy the powers of the Capital Issues Committee to 
‘ess or forbid capital transactions are being whittled 

dewn, but the process is exceedingly slow. Last week the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer announced _a list of types of 

transaction that no longer require the Committee’s approval. 

They are all operations in which no new money is involved 


and therefore in theory contain no risk of inflation. They 


oa ' 
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\cguisitions and amalgamations of companies. 
ihe formation of new. holding companies. 
i€s tO parent companies for cash. 

ues of shares to extinguish loans. 

sues Of shares to secure unsecured loans. 
nversions or renewals of securities. 
Stponement of redemption dates. 


Impressive though the list looks its real effect is only to 
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relieve the’ CIC and incidentally the companies and their 
advisers of a large volume of paper work. An amalgamation 
that involves one company in increasing its nominal capital 
for the purpose of a share exchange with another, an 
internal arrangement whereby a parent company provides 
cash for its subsidiary against an issue of shares, or a con- 
version of a maturing debenture when not more than 
£50,000 of new money is also raised are routine 
operations that go on frequently. In future the paper 
relating to them will no longer have to clutter the desks 
in the CIC. 

But the tight hold that that committee has over opera- 
tions where money in excess of {£50,000 is to be raised 
remains unaffected, and naturally the new freedom for 
acquisitions and amalgamations between ‘companies does 
not extend to the raising of money for such an acquisition 
—for example by a take-over bid. The City will welcome 
this small step towards reducing the functions of the CIC 
and will continue to feel that a larger one could safely have 
been taken. : 


Easter Traffic in the Commons 


HE Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Transport 

let fall some rather ambiguous remarks last week about 
possible restrictions on motor traffic in London. In reply- 
ing to a debate on the adjournment in the House of 
Commons dealing with London traffic, he argued that “ in- 


discriminate use and parking of cars by every individual © 


coming to work in one” could not be accepted. 


“Even if we were able to provide, as we hope to be able 
to provide, additional parking accommodation in the centre 
of London, it would still be impossible on any roads one 
can possibly imagine to cope with the influx in the morn- 
ing and the efflux in the evening of the vast number of 
cars, each one of them occupied by a single person. . . .” 


Previously the government has stopped well short of 
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advocating any restriction on the use of private cars in the 
congested streets of big towns, and Mr Molson was careful 
to add that he was speaking “ only by way of a warning.” 
Whether or not his remarks need be taken seriously, they 
were addressed to the problem of moving commuters in 
and out of London at peak hours. General congestion in 
the central area—of which internal local traffic may be the 
main cause—is to some extent a separate problem, though 
linked to the first by the cars that “long-term parkers ” 
leave in the streets. 

Members speaking in the debate were mainly concerned 
with congestion in Central London, and they pressed the 
Minister to set up yet another committee to prepare a long- 
term plan for London traffic routes. The Parliamentary 
Secretary stolidly refused to do so, arguing that there were 
enough plans in the Ministry’s dusty pigeon holes already, 
and that the government had even started to implement 
some of the proposals in the more recent ones: the report 
published in 1951 by the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee and the County of London 
Development Plan produced by the LCC in the same year. 
It is true that the road schemes the Minister of Transport 
intends to authorise under the £97 million programme to 
be spent by 1959, which he announced last February, in- 
clude some of the proposals contained in these two reports, 
but both Committees drew them up under the shadow of 
financial stringency, and their proposals were deliberately 
restricted in comparison with what they felt was really 
needed. The LCC plan was estimated in 1951 to cost £48 
million by 1961 and £90 million over its full 20 years, but 
even so it was confined to improving the existing road net- 
work. It contained no schemes for cutting express ways 
nor even less ambitious ring roads. Assuming a 50 per 
cent increase in traffic over 20 to 30 years, which seems 
conservative enough, the Council then thought that it would 
need to spend {190 million in the inner area and another 
{100 million in the outer area. These gigantic sums pro- 
vide some measure of the need in contrast to what the 
government is doing. 


Maybe in Gold 


EVELOPMENT does not always pay off. If it did there 
D would be no risk in risk capital. Over the whole of 
the Orange Free State goldfield development should pay 
handsome dividends, but there are a few mines that have 
lagged behind and may never earn the profits hoped for 
when they were planned. Freddies Consolidated, the pro- 
duct of the merger of Freddies North and Freddies South, 
already falls into this category and Welkom may do so. The 
question mark about the future of Freddies still looks as big 
as ever after this week’s interim report, but the announce- 
ment by Welkom of a new issue may do a little to dispel 
doubts about its prospects. 

The interim report from Freddies is an essay in “ may- 
be’s.” The decision to confine development to the northern 
area, where the values though not high have been higher 
than in the southern area, is an implicit admission that one 
of the main purposes of the merger has failed. Nor can 
uranium ever wholly redress the shortfall from gold. The 
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directors believe, however, that as only a small part of the 
northern property has been explored furthér development 
operations should be continued so long as there are “ reas. 
onable grounds ” for hope. Money will be needed for that 
development of the mine, but it has been provided by the 
sale of the No. 2 shaft to Free State Geduld and the plant, 
machinery, buildings, the two reduction plants and the three 
shafts remaining will provide “ample facilities for opera- 
tions on a scale which can prove profitable.” It is difficult 
to see how the directors could have made any other decision 
while hope, however faint, remained. 

Welkom, like Freddies, has run into development 
troubles. Faulting, water, and a lack of adequate stoping 
reserves has kept profits down in the development of the 
central part of its properties. But there have been modest 
profits ; Welkom is also scheduled as a uranium producer 
but so far uranium values have not been high enough to 
justify extensive production. Now a decision has been taken 
to develop the south western section of the property, where 
borehole results have been reasonably encouraging. That 
will involve the sinking of a new shaft system and an expan- 
sion of the capacity of the reduction plant. Money for this 
development will come from the Anglo American Corpora- 
tion. That finance house will subscribe immediately for 
12§0,000 shares at 22s. 6d. each and use the proceeds to 
repay outstanding loans. Anglo Amrrican will also provide 
iresh loan facilities of up to £2,500,000 at 6 per cent until 
end-1959 ; in return the Corporation will have the right to 
subscribe for 1,250,000 shares at 27s. 6d. each before the 
end of 1958 and to use the proceeds to cancel the loans. 
Anglo American’s willingness to put more money into the 
nine is itself encouraging, and after the announcement the 
shares rose Is. 13d. to 22s. 3d. 


Refugees from Band Ill 


HERE has been so much bitter argument about where 
T the users of mobile radio will go in the ether when they 
are eventually displaced from their tenancy of Band Ill 
wavelengths by the Independent Television Authority’s 
commercial television transmitters that a committee 
was appointed last May to report on the matter to 
the Postmaster-General. It will be some time before 
the ITA has so many transmitters operating that it 
will need the mobile users’ wavelengths, but the com- 
mittee has meanwhile reported that room can be found 
for all the displaced users in the frequencies that lie 
between 165 and 174 megacycles; that is, just above 
the Band II wavelengths earmarked for frequency- 
modulation sound broadcasts and just below the 
television wavelengths of Band III. The report has been 
accepted by the Postmaster-General, but it is not likely to 
be received with much warmth by the mobile users them- 
selves. One of the members of the conymittee, Captain 
Orr, MP, who served as the representative of the Mobile 
Radio Users Association, did not sign the report at all. In 
his minority report he raised the question of compensation 
where new equipment is required and of greater security of 
tenure than that proposed by the committee (five years), 
but the real quarrel between the displaced mobile radio 
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BP GUARDS THE CROPS 


NOT ONLY IN Britain do BP products guard the And BP helps in other ways. Oil for lubricants, | * gee ie 
crops. In the rich apricot orchards of New Zealand, for grass-drying and grain-drying ; for the warmth OEE se! ’ 
BP fuel oil protects the fruit from the ravages of that hatches chicks and the power that draws the Te oe 
frost. During 1954 this oil saved a large part of the plough—BP provides all this and more. The BP Se : 
apricot harvest when one of the worst frosts ever -| sign is a friend of the farmer in Britain, in Europe and | i: 
recorded threatened complete disaster. in many countries throughout the world. 






The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Special Energol ' Visco-static’ Motor Oil 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD... as in Britain 





















AUSTRALIA, vast homeland of 
9,000,000 of our cousins, is the world’s 
most abundant source of wool. 
Livestock raising, dairy fatming, agriculture 
and mining — Australia’s other great 
and ever-growing industries, steadily enrich 
a young progressive nation and 
contribute mightily to the strength of the 
Commonwealth, 
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ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 


put business on record...at less cost 


COMPLETELY VERSATILE,—The @@eaal “ciass 31” piRect- 
ENTRY ACCOUNTING MACHINE. INSTANTANEOUSLY ADAPTABLE to all 
phases of Commercial, Industrial and Financial accounting. PAY- 
ROLL and SALARY RECORDS * LEDGERS of EVERY KIND (with 
simultaneous analysis and completion of related records and docu- 
ments) * STORES RECORDS * MATERIAL and STOCK CONTROL 
* COSTING and al] varieties of special records for particular 
requirements. 





<n e 3680 OSE ERETREEE SSS SO CSH SESE TERS EERE TEEESEEs meee ees een eneeees Sansenseeeeeseseesseessensceeas 
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FOR SUPER SPEED AND ACCURACY over the entire range of listing and primary book-keeping 
operations; the “EN.” SERIES of NATIONAL ADDING MACHINES—in simplex and duplex versions, 
with and without wide platens and shuttle carriages. High, medium and low capacities. 


i THE NATIONAL GASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 


LONDON, and all provincial business centres in Britain and throughout the world. : 
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users and the committee is the belief that the wavebands 
available could have been better allocated. There is some 


ealows: about the amount of space given to marine radio 
and to special government services. But someone must 
weigh the relative priorities of the different classes of user, 
the ;, ambulances, navigational services and the rest, 
and there is plenty of room available in the ultra-high 
free -s for those who feel cramped on their new wave- 


Prosperous Insurance 


o far only the purely life insurance offices have published 
S r 1954 accounts. But from the dividends announced 
by the composite companies it can be deduced that they, 
to enjoyed a good year ; it seems also a fair deduction 
that the heavy losses resulting from the American hurri- 
cane icing in the names of “ Carol,” “Edna” and 
“Hazel,” though they must have affected the fire accounts 
of those companies. that operate in a large way in North 
America, have been offset by satisfactory results in other 
countries and in other classes of insurance. Perhaps even 
motor insurance, so long the Cinderella of the business, has 
at la ided a worth-while profit. The table brings up to 
list of insurance dividends since The Economst 


of March 26th. It shows that offices with-the- smallest stake 
in fire insurance have on the whole increased their dividends 
more generously than the others. A bumper year on the 
Stock Exchange must naturally also have helped materially 
to supplement underwriting profits. 





Total Dividends 





Company 

1953 1954 
Alhance {1 ...cqdighaeeaewe bee Glew 3/- 3/3 
Brit: D [ms sees capuanrtaracisers< ve 3/-* 3/3* 
Lale in 10 /— paid ce ee ewoeeereeesece 5/- 5/6 
Gene Accident {hs.siiceeiw ecg diviesa 6/- 7/6 
Gua £1 «. d's «REPU ples wade oes 6/- 7/6 
Lon & Manchester £3oi.0ssvees ens 11/-* 9/-*a 
Nort tish & Mercantile 25/-...... 10/- 1l/- 
Pho bl. cuccasp age betel ee bat neee 17/- 20/- 
Refuge (2... phos seeeeamae eenee ae 24/-* 24/-* 
Koy lL... .qesteaemgeeew eed ep age det 1l1/- 12/1 
SC ‘‘nion & National A {1 paid . 8/- 8/- 
SU € {1 . itis SWatg eke PEec teat eens 3/6* 3/9*%b 
Yo © 10/— pabliees cadwacte4c ees 8/- 9/9 





e. (a) For nine months; financial year changed from 
| 24 to December 31. (6) Interim for 1955 raised to 
' (1/9 for 1954). 


Th Xoyal and Caledonian are following the fashion and 


z 


putting their £1 shares into §s. units. The Caledonian 
Proposes to raise {1.1 million from a rights issue of 2 new 
Shares at £§ each for each 7 held and then to pay up the 
uncaicd liability of ros. a share from the share premium 
account. As a preliminary to seeking a London quotation 


‘uge Assurance is increasing its nominal capital from 
150.000 shares of £2 each to £600,000 divided into 300,000 
‘dinary shares £1 and 600,000 non-voting B ordinary 


Shares 10s, 


Commodities Mainly Steady 


RICES of most commodities have been steady during the 
past week in quiet trading. But copper has fallen 
sharply, owing mainly to the British government’s decision 
to sell 45,000 tons from its trading stock.’ Prices of fine 





April 7 | April 14 





Copper, prompt, per tom... ........s005 } £341 £307 
Cin, i tocn't Pas bes ERG Od os £717 10s. | £717 10s 
Lead, ‘ sa -- Taped d de 4 ated elim ss £104 10s. | £104 10s 
Zinc, 6 be AR Sad bakawes pha £89 10s. | £89 15s 
Rubber, spot, per Ab. . <4. ede ndv ds cet 263d. 264d. 
Wool futures, May, per tb. . oa... cewek 120}d. 1224d. 
Cotton futures, May/June, per Ib. ...... |. 30°83d. 50 - 84d. 
Jute (mill firsts), April/May, cif per ton . | £104/108 | £104/109 
Sisal (1 E. African), April/May, cif per ton £83 £83 
Wheat (1 Manitoba), May, cif per ton... | £29 16s. | £29 16s 
Barley (Canadian 2 feed), May, cif per ton | £23 17s. £24 
Cocoa (Accra), April/June, per cwt...... 295s. 312s. 6d. 
Coffee (Santos extra prime), cif per cwt... 475s. 478s. 
Sugar (Cuban raw), cif per cwt.......... Sls. 3d. | Sls. Xd 





Brazilian coffee have firmed. because there is not much 
good coffee left from the current crop; cocoa has also 
recovered a littlé ground, and wool futures are higher. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The fiduciary issue was raised last week by £25 million 
to £1,750 million. Although the pre-Easter outflow of 
currency has been considerably larger than last year, totalling 
£40.4 million in two weeks against £32.1 million, the in- 
crease in the fiduciary issue is both smaller and later this 
year. In 1954 the issue was raised by {£50 million in the 
middle of March. The explanation is primarily that the 
post-Christmas contraction in the note circulation this year 
continued until mid-February. 


* 


The text of the proposed Charter of the International 
Finance Corporation was submitted to the governments that 
are members of the World Bank on Thursday. None of 
them is yet committed to its details. The Corporation will, 
it is proposed, havea capital of $100 million in gold or US 
dollars, the US participation being $35,168,000 and the 
British participation $14,400,000. The President of the 
World Bank is to be chairman, but the Corporation is to 
be a separate entity from the Bank, with its own president. 


= 


In the Business Note “ The Cost of Labour” last week 
it was incorrectly stated that industrial earnings in October 
1954 were 201-per cent higher than in October 1938, and 
that labour costs of production might hence be 115-125 per 
cent higher. In fact, earnings were 223 per cent higher than 
in October, 1938, and labour costs in industry, calculated in 
the same way, would be 130-140 per cent up. 
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Company Notes 


THOMAS TILLING. Since 
1948, when it sold its transport interests 
to the British Transport Commission for 
£24,800,000, returning £5 per share to the 
shareholders, Thomas Tilling has taken 
a new and highly promising lease of life 
as an investment holding company—not 
an investment trust standing aside from 
the companies in which it invests, but as 
a real entrepreneur buying big blocks in 
promising concerns and nursing their 
growth. Profits and dividends have 
been rising steadily as the develop- 
ment proceeded. This year the ordinary 
shareholders are to receive. 10 per 
cent, compared with 7} per cent last 
year and with only § per cent in 
1949 when the company started out on its 
new career. The group net profit attribu- 
table to the parent company is again 
sharply higher at £454,221, compared with 
£380,040. Only about half that profit is 
being paid out to shareholders. A sum 
of £213,801, against £196,227, is retained 
in the subsidiaries, whereas the net cost 
of the dividends is £235,675, against 
£179,025. 


. 
HUDSON’S BAY. The. bigger 
dividend from trading (12} compared 


with 15 per cent) declared by Hudson’s 
Bay owes something to the cessation of 
EPL but seems to owe a good deal more 
to a sharp increase in retail sales and a 
* sudden strengthening of the fur market ” 
in the last two months of ‘the financial 
year. “Much of the improvement in 
earnings ” from £3,060,842 to £3,362,963 
came from this abrupt resurgence. Most 
of Hudson’s Bay’s profits are earned in its 
retail stores, and there, although 
“ economic conditions were not as good as 
in 1953 for every store,” the ratio of net 
profit to sales was maintained. 


Years to Jan. 31, 


1954 1955 
Sales and Profits:— £ £ 

Total ” 

SARE cons cuca Reine a 55,441,000 57,058,000 

Peer = 52h sine oe 5,060,842 3,362,963 
Retail stores— 

SOND. oS ois osc5k Cua 34,186,000 35,251,000 

PO sk aconeekee 1,997,000 2,044,000 
Fur trade— 

Teese ese i aS 7,318,000 7,716,000 

Consignment sales... 14,358,000 19,759,000 

1: CORTE: ESI ae 320,000 585,000 
Wholesale department— 

GU. ook bod epmie 13,937,000 14,091,000 

PONE orks kalekenee 322,000 279,000 


Commenting on the sharp increase in 
furs, notably of ranch minx, consigned 
recently for auction, the governor, Mr 
W. J. Keswick, warns the proprietors that 
the trading results were “very much 
above the average.” Although the com- 
pany’s wholesale department maintained 
its sales, its profits were lower, for losses 
were made on stocks of raw coffee. Earn- 
ings were also affected by “a general price 
war on tobacco products throughout the 
year in Canada.” But all in all no one can 
quarrel with Mr Keswick’s description of 
1954 as “another good year.” This year 
may not be as good for a “very poor 


harvest on the prairies” has followed a 
series of bumper crops. 

It is from the retail stores, fur trading 
and the wholesale department that inves- 
tors receive their dividend while they are 
waiting to see what Hudson’s Bay’s 
interests in the developing oilfields of 
Canada will yield. It is upon the hopes 
of a good return from oil that the 
present high price of the £1 ordinary 
shares is based. Hudson’s Bay owns 25 
per cent and Continental Oil the remain- 
ing 75 per cent of the 2 million shares of 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company. 
That company is expanding rapidly and in 
1954 there was a 48 per cent increase in 
the number of producing wells and of 59 
per cent in the daily rate of crude oil 
production. In 1954 the company spent 
$16,600,000 on development and explora- 
tion, compared with $11,754,000 in 1953 
and $7,182,000 in 1952. Development is 
moving forward all the time and this year 
arrangements for. long term borrowings 
by the Oil and Gas Company to replace 
present bank advances and to finance an 
extensive drilling programme should be 
completed. 


* 


SWAN HUNTER AND WIG. 
HAM RICHARDSON. For many 
shareholders the most significant piece of 
information in the full report of Swan 
Hunter and Wigham Richardson (for the 
year to December 3Ist) is not the increase 
in trading profits from £2,449,332 to 
£3,002,549 but the chairman’s comment 
that the shipyards have still “about two 
years’ work in hand.” A timely word from 
Mr J. W. Elliott also warns them not to 
read too much into a sharp fluctuation in 
profits as earnings are at the mercy of the 
number of ships actually delivered in the 
financial year. But Mr Elliott’s earlier 
reference to “ another successful period of 
trading,” the decision to raise the ordinary 
dividend from an effective rate of 10 per 
sent to 12 per cent and a healthy balance 
sheet suggest that no_ reservations 
need to be made about last year’s results. 
In commenting on these results Mr 
Elliott points out that, although steel 
deliveries are now “almost normal,” the 
earlier steel shortages still had a dis- 
locating effect on the completion of ships 
in 1954. Indeed, the gross tonnage of 
ships launched from Swan Hunter’s yards 
last year was slightly smaller than in 1953, 
notwithstanding the full order book. But 
the production of machinery went up last 
year while ship-repairing “again con- 
tributed substantially to the year’s profit.” 
Looking ahead, Mr Elliott, like other 
British shipbuilders, appears to be 
anxious, but not unduly so, about the state 
of the order book. The improvement in 
shipping freights during the year led to a 
number of contracts being placed with 
British shipyards, particularly in the last 
quarter, but still the “ output of merchant 
ships from British yards is greatly in 
excess of new contracts placed.” And 
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foreign competition adds to the signi- 
ficance of a shortening of the order books 
Much of Swan Hunter’s two years of 
work in hand is for oil tankers, and 
the recent improvement in this market 
leads Mr Elliott to the hope—he puts jt 
no more strongly than that—that there 
will be “further contracts, if not in the 
immediate future, then at some time prior 
to the completion of the existing pro- 
gramme.” 


* 


JOHN CROSSLEY —CARPET 
TRADES HOLDINGS. jigh 
prosperity has been the recent fortune of 
the carpet manufacturers whose market 
grows as the houses spring up. John 
Crossley-Carpet Trades Holdings is in 
that class. Business, the profit, and the 
dividends all expanded in the year ended 
December 4th which was the first ful! year 
since the merger of John Crossley and 
Sons with Carpet Trades brought the 
factories at Kidderminster and Halifax 
under one management. The fina! divi- 
dend this year of 13} per cent is payable 
on a capital inereased by the recent one 
for one scrip issue. The interim payment 
of 7} per cent was made on the old capital 
and the previous year’s 25 per cent was 
based on the pre-merger capital. It is 
approximately fair to regard the latest 
year’s rate of dividend as being equal to 
17} per cent on the present capital and to 
compare it with the equivalent of 12! per 
cent last year. 

The board has given shareholders a set 
of accounts from which the special factors 
arising from the merger at the end of 1953 
have been ironed out: the previous year’s 
figures have been adjusted. They now 
show a group trading profit after depre- 
ciation for the year ended December 4th 
of £1,560,603, compared with £1,452,727. 
For a bumper year and with the benefit 
of the profits from a small further acquisi- 
tuon—E. Illingworth and Co.—for part of 
that year a profit increase of {107,876 
seems small. But the balance sheet is 
heavy with stock and the chairman, Mr 
Maurice Lubbock, records that the order 
books are well filled and the factories 
working to capacity. He nevertheless 
feels it necessary to sound a note of warn- 
ing. The group may, he believes, feel 
some effects from the recent hire purchase 
regulations in its home demand. And he 
is still more worried about the new 
Australian import restrictions. The sub- 
sidiaries of the group do large business 
there and must feel some effects, however 
slight. It must be those fears that have 
decided the directors to reserve more 
heavily than usual against the big stocks 
now held. Stocks have risen by over {1 
million from £2,660,554 to £3,707,6.2, and 
to match that increase the appropriation 
to stock contingency reserve has been 
raised from £130,000 to £400,000. 


* 


JEREMIAH AMBLER. The 
Bradford and Ulster mills of Jeremiah 
Ambler, the worsted yarn spinne:s, ar 
running at full capacity and the chairman, 
Mr Edward Beddington Behrens, reports 
that “the physical turnover of the group 
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€ Case Of Agriotes obscurus... 
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“ WI crever potatoes are grown, wireworms are pretty certain to be encountered [ 1 

and to damage the tubers. In the U.K., for example, this destructive pest Aldrin is fast becoming recognised as being the best of | 

W populates the soil in some areas to the extent of over a million per acre. In all soil insecticides, A little goes a long way and laste 

is | 

b- he ‘vy local infestations this figure is probably doubled. Damage fluctuates, but |  ¢/eng time. Now in worldwide use, aldrin gives full } 

e it is nothing unusual to find over half a crop unfit for the table. | control of many pests previously difficult wo ‘get at” | 

3 With wireworms on the increase, British farmers have welcomed the arrival PE EE ne 
ot troy 4. = . . . t 

re n. This year im the United Kingdom alone over go,000 acres of potatoes eohaiedaae ays ee aca - ee | 
\ } : ’ — oe ° . aie } na sistence, tage, dieldri 

ks protected, mostly with aldrinised fertiliser. This Shell insecticide is the | a 4 as pe | 

Cy most impwessive aii di ed f s soil Pip controls @ very wide range of weevils, beetles, flies and 

ad anise _ ae yet agen _ pests in the —non-tainting and ether crop-eating insects. Ih is also extensively used as @ | 

a «cepuonally suitable for compounding with fertilizer. Just 2} Ibs. of aldrin per | residual spray against disease-carrying insects, 

- acre guards potatoes from wireworm and other soil pests right through the j Have you a stubborn pest problem to be solved? { 
growing season, L J 

® 

re 
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ts . . . “ * . 

4 aldrin and dieldrin are a) insecticides for worldwide use 


For further information apply to your Shell Company Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3., England, 








236 ; 
continues to increase.” Yet last year the 
group’s profits before tax fell from 


£263,110 to £238,950. The explanation 
seems to be an intensification of competi- 
tion, accompanied presumably by a trim- 
ming of margins. The group is expand- 
ing its direct export trade but it had to 
compete with the cheaply produced yarns 
exported from Japan. More recently 
other competitors have made their 
presence felt; they come from France 
where, Mr Beddington Behrens says, they 
are “indirectly given a subsidy on 
exports.” But competition has not worked 
its way through to net profits, for these 
profits rose last year from £93,561 to 
£114,754. That increase, however, is 
simply due to a reduction in tax liabilities 
owing to the tax reliefs granted on 
machinery installed last year. As in 1953 
ordinary shareholders receive a dividend 
of 20 per cent and as in the two previous 
years a 3 per cent free scrip issue. Thus, 
in effect, dividend payments have been 
gradually increased. 

Since the end of the financial year the 
company’s new factory at Peterlee, County 
Durham, has been opened. Modern in its 
machinery and lay-out, tapping a new 
and ample source of labour and enjoying 
the benefit of not having to pay a full 
rent in the first years of its existence, the 
new factory is a low cost producer. It is 
not yet up to full production but it should 
soon make some contribution to earnings. 


* 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELE- 
PHONE. Britain has always been a 
big exporter of goods and capital to its 
“ oldest ally,” Portugal. It is appropriate, 
then, that the telephones in Lisbon and 
Oporto are owned and run by a British 
company. That company, Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone, is linked 
financially with the Telephone and 
General Trust. That close tie enables 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone to _ look 
towards the trust for temporary loans and 


to find a ready subscriber for permanent 
capital. It is that tie which, perhaps, 
explains the peculiar dividend policy of 
the company. Its ordinary stock can 
hardly be described as true equity capital, 
since the ordinary dividend has remained 
at 8 per cent for the last 27 years—though 
that rate has serviced a growing amount 
of stock. Only last Jume 255,000 £1 
ordinary shares were issued at par, 
followed immediately by the offer of 1 
million {1 preference shares at par. 
The new money was used to finance the 
expansion of the company’s telephone 
system and the gradual conversion of the 
system from manual to automatic 
exchanges. That expansion continues 
and temporarily, as usually happens, the 
money to finance the development has 
been provided by the Telephone and 
General Trust. By the end of March 
these loans had risen to £550,000. But 
it is the company’s policy to back its fixed 
assets with long-term capital. Hence yet 
another new issue is on the way ; it will 
consist of a one-for-ten “ rights ” offer of 
280,500 ordinary shares on terms to be 
announced. The success of the company’s 
latest development programme is illus- 
trated by last year’s increase in total 
revenue, before charging operating 
expenses, from {1,820,525 to £2,029,814, 
accompanied by a growth in the fixed 
assets, from £7,259,105 to £8,609,385, and 
by the increase in profits from £323,156 
to £492,846. The company’s intention to 
go on expanding is illustrated by the 
£1,454,000 of outstanding capital commit- 
ments at the end of December and by the 
decision to revise the development plan so 
as to install 60,000 new lines, against the 
§1,000 originally planned. But for the 
shareholder in Anglo-Portuguese the 
expansion in the value of his equity would 
seem to turn not on the rate of dividend 
but on the “bonus” element in the 
“rights ” issues, on an advance in earn- 
ings, and on an improvement in “ break- 
up” values. This is a stock for the trusts. 





A QUARTER’S CAPITAL ISSUES 


(Excluding Conversions) 











Old Basis* New Basist 





Old Basis* New Basist 








First eis oa First PY ce Se sha rR 
Quarter Quarter | l 2a a 
1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 
Total Borrowing Analysis of Issue Applications 
(£ million) (£ thousand) 
Br. Govt.t. 92-5 37°5'| °° 92-9 31-5 | Br. Govt.f../ 92,451 | 37,487 | 92,857 | 37,487 
Br. Corp.(a) 4:9| Nil 4-9} Nit |Br.Corp. (a) 4900| Nil 4,900 | Nil 
Br. Cos. ... 57-2 61-8 64-6 69-4 | Dom. & Col. 
Br.Total..| 154-6 99-3} 162-4] 106-9] Govt.....| 6,414 Nil 6,849 Nil 
enlist mphacactacsiniiie Loncenmciagiaioabe For. Govt... Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Empire...| 12-2, 43) 12-6| 431]Bank & Ins! 2,210| 4372] 2,210| 4372 
Foreign...| Nil Nil Nil Nil |Iron & Steel) 9,675 | 26,853 | 10,000 | 26,853 
mi nnd oii oeheniinnin Eng ing etc ~S6r | T5401 Lom | Tear 
Total ...| 166-8 103-6 175-0 111-2 | Electrical ..) 93} 11,502 782 | 12,832 
 cipseapenipnial hentai ipacnkatine amen PemMGR . <..”. 46} Nil 1,057 150 
Indices ...| 99 61 234 148 | Motors, etc..| 383 161 383 161 
Breweries ..| Nil 2,008 Nil 2,957 
tal Company |! § Sere cs ~ rv , 
To : il pees Shipping...| Nil | Nil 350 Nil 
ry Mine | 6,086 | 1,900| 6,086| 1.900 
ihisieckths 31:8{ 16:4 | 35:6| 20-8 | Mines...... ; 
peciesss 14-7| 6-7 | 15-9| 6-9] Others....-| 43,691 | 11,743 | 47,643 | 16,915 
Ged: or ixs | 16-5]. 42-9 | 18-9 45: | 
Total...| 63-0) 66-0 | 70-4| 73 Total..... 166,800 | 103,573 reane 114,174 
| i | i 


direct offers to the 
ductions ; (index 1935=100). 
and defence bonds. 
county local authorities and to public boards. 












(index 1928=100). Includes 


ublic and to sharsholders, “ permission to deal’ and stock exchange intro- 


$ Includes net receipt. or repayment of national savings certifi 
§ Includes British and foreign es 1 hy ‘ a 


(a) Includes loans to town and 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHA> 


Next Account begins: April 2 
Next Contango Day: April : 
Next Settlentent Day: Apri! 


With the Budget only a few da 
and with the possibility of 
election there was every reason | 
trading conditions in = Thr 
Street after the Easter holiday. 
were not fully tested in 4 
where the jobbers were short « 
Even so prices were firm imn 
after the holiday in most sectio: 
market. The gilt-edged mar! 
inactive, but the gentle rise 
encouraged in part by the st 
sterling, continued. Foreign bo: 
neglected, German Potash bond 
attracted most of the interest on || 
They and other German issue 
dull on Wednesday when some 
buying interest switched to | 
securities. Dollar stocks were m2 
in line with Wall Street. 


Industrial equities, too, cont! 
climb in a narrow market. By | 
on Wednesday the Financia! 
ordinary share index had risen | 
compared with 187.4 immediate! 
the holiday. On Thursday, 
prices were a little easier. Al: 
sectors joined in the gentle 
earlier in the week, with steel sh 
brewery issues (on the hope of 
beer duty) catching the eye th 
Paper shares were notably firm. 
individual features in the market 
another rise in Borax (quoted 1° 
at the close on Wednesday) 
sudden jump in Hudson’s Bay by 
to 160s. 6d. on Canadian buying. 
close on Thursday Daily Mirro: 
quoted 4d. down at 20s. ; the con 


per cent. 


Oil shares weré firm on the encou! 
report from Standard Oil, but turne 


little weaker later. Tea and rubber 
were given some selective suppor' 
Kaffir market began the week 
unsteadily, but on Wednesday 

took a turn for the better. Coppe: 


were marked down sharply on the ! 


the price of the metal. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 







Security Indices Y 
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April 5.. 95. | 
ia eee 3-93 | 
je es 3-93 | 
ws. eos 3°92 | 

13.. 3°91 


* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928 
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(6) Final dividend. 
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7 ) On 22-7 
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on 84%. 













(c) Year’s dividend. (d) Qa 50%. 
(t) On 134%. (9) rae = 
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" BRITISH FUND 
ca, AND . April 5, Aprill3,| pall Yin, Pri La 
a ril 5,) prill 3, April 13, | leld, ices, 1955 st Two ‘i 
oe ee ¢ | 1% “High | tos =| (a) (b) (c) STOCKS April 5, April, Aral 1s, 
cr ek Sate. oe - | | 
equer 2% 1960 ..... 54 | 41% 3 013 2 2 + % | % St mens 
wm een) ri or iis: i 8 81) 15/10) w/ ae. LiycBS.A, i 33. | 38- | 439 1 
quer Q/m SIOU saees 99 - Ald c ents ener = 5, 
wer 3% 62-65 as | of [118 6/3 7 til 283 | 26. | SaCammnell Lard G/-....) 13/6. | 13/9 | 6 16 r 
Nunding 24% 1951.1 97% | 97! |2 4 51/3 | Mises [ae | | 3 emia 3 lars = 
I unding 3% 1955..| 9948 | 99% 12 4 2/3 : : a 62/4} 10 | 5 aGuest Keen N fa 7i|| oa aa : }o 17 5 
ponds 2095 6406.--| Saw | ELS § 4) 3 20 1011 Sore | 3d See eee a | 539 |413 0 
%, ‘ sees i Oll 36/— rs (john /6 33/6 | 5 
oa] | Bb Eta |t PU Biol 83 | 23 MVR Eo] Bs | at | 
ng 24% "S6-61. 4...) 94* | F*|2 2 8B] 3 | ‘Taxtuss vonnekcw (3 {314 be 
ig 3% ‘59-69 snaea 914* | 913* 2 6 t | 5 Z . 50/44 | 22/3 4a) 6 biBradtond Dron £1 | 24/3 24/ | 
eee] BP] RAYE Et) ie Hae | Biol Bh ioe cere | Be |B 8.8 § 
x Sb%, . ; } 924 12 411318 OF - | 24aCoats (J. & P.) £1....| 25/- 9 . 
4 60-90 ..... 1004* | 1003* | 201 : 43/6 35/- 416 4 . oe f 26/9 1512 2v 
ete 143 16-5 aCourtaulds f1 ...... 39 /— ss 
> Bonds 3% °60-70.| 91} | 92 e| 32/6 | 26/6°| 10 . : . / 42 
Bonds 24% 64-67) 89} | 39 euls sho ete ’ dha Patcen & Baldoine fi 297, | 29/- | 6 Ilia 
y 4% 0- 6 sew eee 101 i i . St - fa llm 
2 ponds 39% "65-78:| "88 i"get 1207 4/316 Off 127 10} 17/43 | 640, 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/7 , 
sip = —_ Soe 38 | 6H} 2 6 214 4 4f a | east Ta os Motor 5/-..... i! sts 7 ; 
23/9 a pril’ 5 8+ 125 214 2 : c|  T$c\De Havilland {1 -_...| 95/6 |} 2 
YM ca ones o7f | 97% |2 2 6 3] 90/6 | 14/- | Stal 10 bRord Motor (1--.....| Ta/14*| 80/9" | 3.14 3 
, 1958- a 64 | 6412 2 9| 31410157 | 434; 34] 7}0Hawk or {1...... | 78/14*| 80/9° | 3.14 3 
a 132 51438 awker Siddeley {1..}| 52/3 | 53/9 
21% aft. April 15.) 6 3/8 | 33/6 | 25 cl 30 cLeylan = 318 2 
34% '77-80. 93} oe tee tis ee toe ee didn | 16 1 iS ke 
¢ 19. eee 93} 931 2 8 8/318 111 | eee nates Pg hea 
mption 3% "86-96...| 83 | 83¢ |2 5 7| 3 16 to ee te | Se Bee. Se | | 
'n, a, , aft. Dec. 52} 854 | 864 12 5 1/4 2 Gf aaa a ans a. b\Debenhams 10/- ..... =A a8 6 3 19 0 
S 28%. sesuuees eoe| 635% 634 2931/1318 4 / / a Gt. Universal 5. out ae 4 
ec. 3% "68-13. ..06., 89 | 894 | 2 7 6 8 4fill4/- | 97/6 | 1744 5 ally “A’t1 ere wee | Se te 
ae 360° . 316 b yons (J.) ‘A’ £1.....|102/ 05 /- 
Elec. arora 103 | 104} }2 § 1/335 i119 | 85/3 | 20a sei Woolworth 8). PASE Ce | O8- | B18 
ec. 34%" eeee | 9/319 2e WOE Divo esse. 60/6 | 60/6 
. 34% 'T6-79..40.1 Mr | 92 * 2 511) On 4 2 & 
frans. 3% 18-88... 84 sai 12 7 7 : : tr ae ome 374, 5a British Petroleum fl. | 75 /- 16/3 | 2 
ins. 3% '68-713.....| 89% | 894 lo 761316 5! 00/- 17}c} 74a.Burmah f1.... 113/14 11 2 4 Tz 
ins. 4 tat oc0ee 101 | 10l# | 2 2 8 3.19 4e 152) ibe, a oee ei Royal Dutch sche tt tat 260 219 1 
% "90-95...2225] 834" | 83h" | 2 5 7/316 01) 35/1 , | 5ta/Shell Reg. £1 .. 1381 + ane 
i 34% a ' /1 | 26/ ; Trini ’ hy” fies j 130 . 9 
oa WAL eeee| 965 96# | 2 3 5/315 10! i | 26/9 Stal 15tb Trinidad L’holds S/-. | 30/9 | 31/6 5 15 _ 
60-13 sk cas 102} {102% |2 0 6|316 841 37/3 | pares 
ty a 7 € ‘ ps canted Ei cctdnons 32/6 | 32/6 5 18 5 
/- / ¢ ‘ae Ae 18 5m 
(f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields 16/- | 55/- | 16 3 aP. & 0. Det. by A... 65/6 nT 2 ee 
1g for tax at 9. Od. ing * Ex dividend home MISCELLANEOUS po Lee | Oe ee 
approximately. nd. ft Assumed] 74/3 | 61/3 4 al 10 biAssoc. ee: ‘a - 
ae pad 1240) 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. fl. ; 95/7} i i : , : 
1955] ERUSTEE | Price, | Price,| viel, |ags | sea? S See ne: 19/4 | 80/7) | 2 19 és 
\pr.13, STOCKS AND April 5, Aprill3, April 13, Se ioe) s al 8 Brit. Aluminium “" ee (ae Tae 
Low FOREIGN BONDS, 1955 | 1955 | 1956 Sete | $1/104 Ste Stelcanadian Pacine $25:| $554 s49|419 3 
ccimane : ; (Canadian Pacific $25.) $53 
| ova beeline cas al Bat | Me é14b|Decea Record 4/- =», sae | 32k | 4 12 4 
} | 87} jAust. "65-69 .... 14 3 0 3 | 54/1 aeame Rusher Sif 411 
: | 95% [Ceylon 4% "13-15 .. et ort ¢ ooo ore hase 815 English Blect f1. if 33/9 oe. .aare 
co eee eal a” son wa'| Set | 9st | 4 2 34] 45/49 | 38/3 145 44a\General Elect. £1... bo/- | 86/3 |4 8 1G 
g > 3% aft. 19 | / a lmp. Chemical £ a 2 | & 
91 Liverpool 3% eee: ay a 3 $11 63/103) 57/9 8hal 1245|Imp. aeen ie es _ = 3 (518 Ts 
75 (M.Witr.‘B’3%°34-2003 77} | T7t | 4 1 O1fsi214 ($105} |$2-3oci$2-90clInter. Nickel n.p.v.....$117 ($1173 32. 
“= ‘Agric. Mort. 5% ’59- 89 101} 101} | 411 = oe 57/6 T4a| 10 b\London Brick {1.....| 2 ef 66/3 ; ; 
2 eerie eof | 138 w/o | 36/- | ly isipalonsanochemiais 9/- | 29/6 | 3 18 4 
a wi 
100 (Japan eeeigor.-.-} 1109 [110 | hie |e | Sa 10" blTube Tnvestsnents fi | a of 8 (oa & 
190 |Japan 54% Conv. 1930, 1944 | 195 a2 | 69/3 6 a "OH Sa (1. 105/- (10673 44 9 
ve / a nilever {1 ......5. hat d z 
a +745) t4 44/United Molasses 10/- = h - . : 17 4 
Two . ; - /- 10f c} 24tal iCons. Tea & Lands {1.| 40/6 4] /— : 15 0g 
nds | ORDINARY la ts Price, | Yield, sore ws 10 ci 10 c\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/- o/s is 4 
| STOCKS —_ "Its" fess iat P| 15 8 ThalUnited Sua Betong £2] 43/1 | 31h | 8 2 o 
be MINES Ca 
mash _| 9% | TH] 204 oun gl 
° “BANKS & Disco ao “ 12, | : nglo-Amer. 10/- ....; _7§* 5 +] 
: ‘aces ys {1 ISCOUNT | 52/6 | 53/6 4 . . pf: 80/7 80 a 120 HDe ‘Beers 5/- ee ‘hie hy Te a 
oyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd...| 65/6 | 66/- . | «.. |Bree State Geduld 5/-.) 83/9 | 87/6 Nil 
1 10 6 Midland £1; full / 4 10 11 / 5 a| 10 6/Randfontein {1. 63/9 | ; 
+e ypd..| 81 | 81/- | 4 811 22 04 cl am wees | 9 | 64/44/14 
O4bN Ta , 24 ci\London T ba 
i 3s ee fa Aird. tas in. 411 2 200 b 50 slitithana ri ee ws : ; 
- See ee fi’ .....| 52/6- | 52/6 : 16 sf 
‘at. Dise. ‘B’ £1..... | 51/- J 
oa ae et Lis 0.06 0s 52/- 4 /— 4 2 : 
“| ce (D.C.0.) {1 ....) 42 | 42/6 1315 4 sisi 
. hart. Bk, of India él 44/- | 44/- |616 4 | Apr. | Apr 
1 110 b Leg. & Gen, £1, 5 15 - | 4 | 13 
. 1 - | a es ae 
be wae b Pearl £1, fully pd.. zai oy : ; : — a 434 | Inter. Paper. i er oe 
ste Prudential ‘atl | 44 <4 os 3 can. Pac. ....| 29% 301 Nat. Distill. . .| ait 
| 3. ee es 1438/6 |132/6 | 6 9 11 |Amer. Tel. « 7 ane ee | elt 
¢ 10 @ Distillers 6/8 .. 22... cy amer. Tel. ...|179 (181 Gen. Elec... .. Se aaa | SLE | 
3,2 15 Guinness 10/-;-.-. | re se/coul 4 tn. eeendcep. | Sh Le {| 96h for. Steel..->:| 794 | 82 
>§ a Whitbread.‘A’ Ord. £1| 88/9 90/- is 2 United Corp. . i ~ : “ | | | 82 
0 9 IW. Union Fel.. nter. Nickel .| 64 SF | 78 


(e) Toearliest date. (jf) Fiat yield. 
(zk) On 8%. (1) To latest ‘date. 
laterim for 15 months. On 12%. 
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& * BriTIsH ‘ OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages...........2.++ April 2nd Western Europe : 
a ] ae, ] ¢ &y Production and Consumption April 9th Production and Trade....., April 2nd 
DARIIIGE . vinous ccsvetgiscensnes This week British Commonwealth ....,, April 9th 
External Troftle.........:.sseces. Mar. 26th Western Europe : 7 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits ...........+++ Jan. 15th United States ..............000 Mar. 26th 
World Trades. cicciscivessvesi Jan. 15th 
\ Sa oes —_ 
Manpower in Great Britain 
| Monthiy averages 1954 ] Fel 
| Un Pcntinrngeicieintie err a 4 
1952 1953 1954 Jan. | Feb. Mar. Dec. Jan. | 
TOTAL MANPOWER() 
Worki lation : | 
Re eee ‘coos | 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,583 | 23,565 | 23,543 | 23,816 | 23,844 . 
abet cs etc ee ene bor 15'864 | 15,883 | 15,974 | 15,980 | 15,971 | 15,943} 16,049 | 16,077 
SOAMOG ais gv ies cairn canes ew humane eset s 1,450 7,490 1,695 7,603 | 1,594; 17,600} 17,767, 1,767 3 Or 
i } | i { Ni 
eee ieee ss as a<ccdncide cee nbecue skeen | . 872 865 | 839 847 | = 844 846 830, 831 ) De 
1 Jar 
Civil empl t: | 
ns ec: | azaio| 22038 | amos | 223m | az. | 20,885 | eam | 22:06 | 2 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing.............. > 1,112 1,087 | 1,074 1,045 | 1,039 1,040 1,022 1,027 L 
Mining and queer yine 5 64.66 esi ez kk Aes ” 875 | 877 | 869 868 | 869 869 865 868 2 
Building and contracting ...............eeee: oe 1435; 1,437) 1,453 1,415; 1,418; 1,429 1,438 | 1,421 1,430 
SPECT VE: SOMES 5 bo nc Shed wm bcns ie eahegions ” 2,616 | 2,664 2,745 2,712 | 2,708 2,708 2,802; 2,781 ~ 
PUG MRO RTION sos on 6a 5K 5 So 0s Seek yeee'e ” 1,556 1,520 1,526 1,520 | 1,321 1,321 1,311) 1,311 1,5 
Manedlacturtas SAGEM i006 6ccb Seeds ctustes ” 8,626 8,746 | 8,976 8,951 8,953 | 8,927 9,171 9,206 J,610 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT( | | | Sey 
increase or decrease since June, 1950: Or 
Employees in engineering(*) ..........eseee0- i ” 212 | + 213 | + 338] + 305 | + 309; + S10] + 459 | + 487 No 
- » consumer goods industries(*) .... ” — i= 8i + SIP + 531+ 482i + Git [+ 98 De 
i | Ja 
| i 
UNEMPLOYMENT | | 
By duration : ee | 5 
AD durations—total ......0ccecececcvcccesecss pee 414-2 | 342-0 | 284-8) 372-8 | 387-3 | 342-8] 256-3) 297-8 | 281:6, 2699 
a =| SPR. ak eae thse sesdiees es 227-8 | 218-2) 184-4] 244-9 261-7 | 224-1] 163-3) 194-7) 179-0 115 
og a aM ce Wate ee ear | on 186-4 | 123-8 | 100-4] 127-9/| 125-6) 118-7] 93-0) 103-1; 102-6 %3 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men.......... . 87-8 | 68-7 | 58-0 82-5 83-1 | 63-2 50-1 70-8; S41) S41 
~ s ‘ —women ....... a 94-7 43:9 j 36°4 49-4 40-4 38-0 32-1 44-5 36°5 M } 
ven WORN CUAN 5 ois. os 005 0s oo eee aes: * 85-9 | 96-7 81-7 96-7 | 103-9 | 106-9 70-9 74-4 | 17-0 19 ‘ 
3 jb PORN. 05. on au e daw nn cs eiess 50-2} 46-3 57-1 41-9) 48-3 | 49-4 52-2 35-4; 3:0! I 
By industry (*) : | X 
MME cos sv ckinnsOliecesccedbeieeie hes 3 86] 1-4] 09) 20} 2-0] 10) O89) a2) 11) 4 BY 
CDE gtiicin ane stad vhonepaed siawewadblaid v 2-9 1-3 1-3 AT) eet ee 1-2 1:3) 1:0; 0 
WOE a SEK sins ens sledhice ee ob a eum an ciceece * 0-7 0-8 0-5 0-7 | 0-7 | 0-6 0:4 0-4 | 0-4 04 
DIT. “GRE, bins sine noe Me cas 5 sae eee ‘ 1-4 1-4 1-1 1-3 | 1-4 | 1-4 0-9 1-0 | 0-9 09 
CINE on Fev oan kv 0's Fe wd a Rees x Q-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-1 0-1 | 0-1 i 
Er RING I 5s ks one Ske dw eibn CeeES * 1-5 | 1-5 1-3 1-6 1-7 | 1-6 1-0 1-3 | 1-3 12 
By regions (*): | | | 
RD SOE p26 0 sk db 40 dade Sea week ere maees »” 2-0 1-6 1-3 1-8 1-8 1-6 1-2 1-4 | 1-3 1s 
London and South Eastern ........cccccceces ae 1-3} 1-2 1-0 1-4 1-5 | 1-2 0-8 1-0 | 0-9 08 
ROOD os Scie madaeetaveshheh civice eta, ‘ 1-3] 1-3 1-2 1-6 1-9| 1-6 1:0 13} 1:3| W 
SN oxida daca take sd eee . 1-4 | 1-4 1-1 1-5 1-8} 1-4 1-1 1-2); 21; W 
SEE ee aes kos ss ce ee ‘. i-S 1-6 1-5 1-9 2-0 | 1-9 1-6 1-6 | 1:5 14 
WBS Jiscks hon cesek bomen: ‘ 0-9 1-1 0-6] O08 0-8| 0-7 0-5 0-5} 05, 08 
WN MII obec vs didn dos ncacna eb ea 1-0 0-7 0-6 0-7 0-9} 0-7 0-5/1 0-7| 0-7; 
Bank ms Week. Bamings: 0 6 ooss idise pais Soeas " 1-9 1-2 0-9 1-3 1-3- 1-1 0-8 0-9 | 0-8 08 
NneUMMNINID. <0. 5 o8 cas as oc ete ce eel a 3-6 2-1 1-5 1-9 1:9} 1-7 1:3 1-4) 14, I i 
PUMT ENS 05 6-0 bo 550 bhp x ORE BREE ee ee a 2-6 2-4 2-2 2-8 2-8 2-7 2-0 2:5 | 2-2 a5 ( 
Scotland hnikid 6b an ad eee oa ae ee ” 3+3 } 3-1 2-8 3-4 3-5 3-3 2-7 35-0 2 4 a 
WN iis xn cdhG A chs icencin eee tenk. . 2-9/ 3:0 2-5 3-1 3-2 2-8 2-2 2-6) 23) 2% 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified te Employment Ex- | 
_ changes : 
SAME cs vd dk cance shi A Le 000s 230 270 338 261 258 288 338 338} 352 
Men nite ee S an we EG oie else eden ae oy nd ae ” 131 147 191 140 136 154 191 189 199 
WOR fos 55s ccc iw oe bee ha leb ares a 99 123 147 121 122 134 147 149 155 
me s PisPuTes” 
PORN CHUUNIN oii. Sas cds bon nis hapa dk e 35 114 37 47 31 46 | 
Working days lost : © = = F 
Tehel 5 cies Sees’ sad pstapsbenivacceaness : 149} 182] 206] 198] 130] 175 82 91) 156 | y 
Mining and quarrying ...............s000005. a 55 33 39 39 42 91 22 4) 103 | 
Ribbit a eo Ee chee ee ss 66 127 62 14 14 22 35 27 92 | 
Other industries and services ................ > 28 22 105 15 74 62 25 23 31 


(*) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery. 


as unemployed expressed as’a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 


(*) Engineering, shi 








d cork, paper and printing. 


(®) United Kingdom. 


; pbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instrum 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, tood, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood a é : 


ants and 


(*) Number register 
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| Austria 


Belgium 








| 
31 25 | 
239 107 | 
250 105 | 
254 105 | 
258 106 | 
258 106 | 
260 | 107 | 
pha Nee 
31 | at | 
205 | 106 
213 | 107 
213 107 
213 107 
214 107 
217 108 
215 | 107 
27°| 27 
270 110 
260 104 
251 104 
243 101 
245 103 | 
258 | 102 | 
260 | os 
33° 25 
239 | 101 | 
236 | 92 | 
239 | 91 | 
236 | 91 
233 | 94 
237 | 92 
Wen 
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GOLD AND FOREIGN EXC 


| 


schillings francs 

weil 23-6 | 
10-25 105-9 | 
11-97 oe 
11-30 105-7 
11-32 104-4 
11:98| 
11-60 | - 


"000 mn. "000 mn. 


Bi 780 
271-4 1,090 
371-9 1,046 
385-2 1,043 
371-9 1,046 
364-8 1,064 
363-1 | 1,074 
359-0) | 


| 
! 


= 100. 


Denmark | France 





| Germany,| 
E.R. | 






Greece 
| 


' 


Ireland | 


WHOLESALE PRICES “) (1948 = 109) 


i 

44 | 6 | 
134] 155 | 
134 152 | 

} 
133} 150] 
136| 151) 
136 151 | 
137 151 | 


136 151 | 


COST OF LIVING “) (1948 = 100) 


60 | 6 


123 | 144 
124 | 143 
125 | 143 
e 144 

Aa” 145 
127 145 

145 


40 | 7 


119 | 168 
oie aa 
1154 166° 
et 163 


40 | 6 
110 | 147 
4 | 140 
107° 138° 
: 137 


mn. "000 mn. 
| kroner francs 
425 112 | 
2,032 2,310 
2,054 2,551 
1,880 2,471 
1,906 | 2,457 
2:054| 2/551 


| 


16-7 2,791 
166-8 956 
143-4 1,372 
134-6 1,240 
143-4 1,372 
141-5 a 
131-4 


! 


| 2473 


{ 117 


51 
lll 
110 | 


110 
110 
110 | 
lll 


64 
108 
108 | 


109 
110 
110 
110 | 


39 
106 
102 | 


104 | 
101 | 
103 | 
102 
103 


51 
123 
118 


117 
117 


117 
119 


11-97 
12-75 
12-58 


12-56 
12-75 


HANGE HOLDINGS “) (ma. US Dollars) 


1,984 
2682 
2,585 


2,682 
2,724 


0-4 | 
173 | 
194 


199 
199 
200 
202 
199 





i 
| 


3.503 | 
3-478 
3-585 
3-455 
3-478 


eb DD 
oom 


co goceoo «oo oe 


Se ee 
_ _— O° 


43 
129 
126 


127 | 
128 | 


127 


126 
126 


127 


126 | 
‘te 


IMPORT PRICES ") (1943 = 100) 


39 | 
121 
123 


126 
124 
126 


125 


EXPORT PRICES “ (1943 = 100) 


37 
127 
125 


126 
125 
125 | 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 
000 mn. | 000 mn. . 


D,. marks | drachmas 


mn 
£ 


18: 
74- 
78: 


~ 
> 
ee UI DD ee Pe bo WG bo 


59 
234 
260 


250 
260 
253 
257 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


| . s i 
Italy | Nether- 


Norway | Sweden | 
lands = 










55 | 












Turkey 


2 | 36 | 52 | 21 
96 | 134 | 152 139} 107 
97 136 | 154 139 | 118 
97 136 | 154 138 | 117 
98 136 154 139 118 
98 136 | 155 140 121 
98 ped 154 140 
ey iad 153 | 141 
2 | 49 63 65 29 
117 129 136 | 130 112 
120 | 137 142 | 131 123 
121 | 138 143 | 131 122 
121 137 143 | 131 123 
121 137 144 | 131 125 
140 | 143 | 131 : 
eee | ee eee 
2 24 32 | 45 21 
103 117 125 139 89 
103 lll 122 139 92 
102 109 119 138* 101 
102 lll 122 87 
104 109 123 139 79 
102 109 118 88 
2 | 25 32 | 42 | 24 
97 | 104 119 | 132 110 
100 | 99 | 118 | 130 107 
98 | 97; 115 131° 98 
100 98 | 123 f 105 
98 101 119 130 110 
100 | 98 | 118 107 
tr es ee ee 
000 mn.| mn. | ma. ma. “mn, 
lire | guilders | kroner kroner | £T. 
19} 1,048 455| 1-04 213 
1,424| 3.394] 2,998; 489) 1,461 
1533| 3,682 es 5-13} 1/527 
1,397} 3,553] 3,031 4-80! 1,607 
1.401} 3,551] 3,024 4-19} 11553 
1533| 3,682]... 5-13) 11527 
m6 pe 1,618 
201 | 1,003} 128-3} 512 | 34 
952| L161] 138-3 425 | 212 
1,276 | 122-8 4797-206 
} 
1,255 | 130-4 377 | 209 
1276 | 122-8 479 206 
1.299 | 108-8 4667 218 
1,264 | i 4537 215 


''y to prices infcapital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. — Cost of living in Paris based on 1949= 100, and wholesale prices in 
y on July-December, 1 


(?) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1948 ; 


ic and a changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
(*) Holdings’ of the government and central bank at:end.of period: figures for Greece ‘are gold. reserves only: 
equal to’ 1,000 old drachmas ‘was introduced. (*) Average for third quarter. 


Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. 


(*®) Notes only for 
(5) Beginning May, 


(*} Beginning Dec., 1954, figures include foreign 
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year. Net expenditure 


Customs 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


, For the nine days ended April 9th there was an 
above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £23,983,000 compared with a deficit of | 
£21,346,000 in the previous five days 
of £11,162,000 in the correspor.ding period of last | 
below-line ” was £20,038,000 | 


se 


bringing the total deficit to £44,021,000 ({20,002,000 | 
in 1954-55). 





Financial Year 


Esti 
£'000 mate, i 
} 1954-55 
1953-54 | 1954-55 
| 
Ord. Revenue : 
Income Tax . «. « 1800,00041730,991 |1892,965] 5 
Sur-tax beim oe 132,000} 132,400; 134.700 
Death Duties......} 164,375] 164,500; 187,900 
Stamps | 55,000} 56,600; -75,100 
ofits Tax & E PT | 172,000] 188,400! 172,800 
sss Profits Levy 60,000 65,850 | 76,500 
Spex ial Contribu-) } | 


tion and oi f 1,000 1,390 | 1,280 


Inland Revent 


Total Inland Rev 2384 375 12340,131 2541, mem 101 53 yet? 


Buckte i..siteske 719,000] 721,975! 771,637 
fotal Customs. and) 
ee ae: 1781, 50011764, 371 |1871,686 | 44,478 4 8 it 
ST eaihin — ee 

Motor Duties..... | 77,000} 75,215| 78,980 
PO (Net Receipt)..| .. .. | 5,100 
Broadcast Licences} 21,000 16,400 22,300 
Sundry Loans.....} 24,000 38.014 235,024 
Miscellaneous ..... | 245,000} 136,099 195,558 


WOR ines seen ed 4532,875 lass, 130 4731, 892 n20341 98, 692 


Ord. Expenditure oe 


Debt Interest .....| 570,000] 579,760} 569,723] 28,72 


Payments to N. Ire 


land Exchequer 51,000] 50,064) 50,191 


Other Cons. Fund 10,000 9.324 8,812 | 
Supply Services .. .}5859,759}5599,719 3639,953 109800, 92,950 
FOUR... wavspans oa. 4490, 739 4238,867 4268, 659 


Smking Funds ... 









“ Above-line” Surplus 
Deficit . ; 4 

“ Below-line " Net Expendi 
CS oc acvcteeweaves 





379,401 
} 
Total Surplus or Deficit*... | 285,763 
Net Recetpts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates. 
Savings Certificates ...... 
Defence Bonds ......... 





* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post | 
Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer ( 
being financed from the Savings Funds) and rt consequently 
included in “ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit 
As at April 9th this item stood at £1,300,000 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 million) 








Treasury Bills 


Date 


3,150-0 | 1,387-8 


1955 
jan. 8..... | 3,400-0/1,771-4] 264-7 
. Benes | 3,350-0 | 1719-24 260-4 
» 22..... | 3,310-0| 1662-7] 262-3 
fie 3,270-0 | 1642-2] 243-2 
ae ee | 3.240-0/ 1575-9] 236-8 
a PR aes 3.190-0 | 1557-1] 251-8 
» 19..... | 3,160-0) 1674-1] 286-4 
» 26...«. | 3,150-0/ 1691-5] 268-0 
Mar 5..... | 3,160-0/ 1709-4] 286-2 
, 2..... | 3170-0} 1710-8] 274-6 
So a ' 3.180 0 1.731-3] 297-4 
cS Se 3,180- $ L741 5} 3529-1 
6 owes $951 4 315-2 
hoe. Bion 3,200-0| 1801-9] 274-1 





THE MONEY MARKET 


and a deficit | 


(or 353 per cent). This move took outside 
tenderers by surprise, and despite the | Issue Department* : 


amount of seven-day loans at the Bank. 
Wednesday market supplies of 
credit were adequate, though business was 
exceptionally quiet. June bills have this 
week changed hands at 3}3 per cent, com- 
pared with the prevalent rate of 3}3 per 
cent before last week’s tender. 


1062, 500 1042396 1100,049 





The price of gold in the London market | Tender | 
has fallen steadily with the rise in sterling. 
The price at the fixing fell from 250s. 104d. 


9 [140238 122461 | 





| mill 35,625 36,067 





Financial Statistics 





Tue discount houses raised their bid at tf ten 
last week’s Treasury bill tender by the 1954 
unusually large margin of 5d. per cent (or ie 
nearly 3 per cent) to £99 1s. 5d. per cent April 14 


reduction in the offer by £20 million, to _— in circulation ...... 1,609-0 

peat “, otes in banking dept... . 16-5 
£250 million, the market’s allotment rose Govt. debt and securities* | 1,621.3 
. Other securities.......... 0:7 
from 48 to 61 per cent. The average rate Gall ile sak bilion 9.9 


of discount fell by only just over vs per 
cent, to £3 14s. $d. per cent. Rates on | Banting Department : 


: . Deposits : 

three months commercial bills were Public accounts.......... 14-6 
a re A reasury special account. 1-0 
reduced by vs per cent after the tender. Stes tas) 
= NUE icchcevsicstinens 4 64-6 
Credit in Lombard Street was generally Tol...... Re ere k «See. § 

short before the holiday, but on Tuesday | Securities: fi 
a : ° " Government ........... 335-0 
conditions turned more stringent; relief Discounts and advances . 7:8 
from the authorities came only in the form er es ac arerstonae es pe} 
of a number of special orders, and one or | Banking department reserve. | 19-1 
two houses were forced to take a trifling |.) ae ce. 
POROT I in catausnaves i 5:3 


* Government debt ss {11,015,100 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,775 m 
on January 20, 1955 










Amount (4 muilion 
Date o! 


Offered | Applied | Atiotta 





4 i 4. fe. BoE cee 
93,638 433,166/11,162 23,983 


493,647] 8,840\ 20,038 






60,481 20,002 44,021 | 


54,764; 18,704 
19,050 45,850 
38,088; 21,290}—1486 


Ways and Means | United States $.. 


Advances 


Public Bank of 
Depts. |England 


| W. Ger. D-Mk, ... 


Portuguese Ese. .. 


Norwegian Kr. ... 


Cc 





o 


mm bo 
y 
- 


| United States § 


me OO 
Seon 
OO @w 
wo55non~ 


W. Ger. D-Mk 


tt 
we 
ww 


fica tscedbiads poe H-Ipf. pm = 14-Ipf. pm | 


AAAN AMPA Nae 


uw 
tet 
wo 
© oe 


midtetcs cee Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | Par-3@ dis 


| Norwegian Kr 


wo 
to 
$ 

om Heo 


Price (s. d. per fine oz).......... 250/94 250/105 | 250/10 











| 
an ounce on Wednesday before the holiday a Tea a 
(when spot sterling stood at $2.79}3) to |“P™ ™)} 
250s. 7d. aa ounce on Thursday of this 1955 | 
feast . T Jan. 7] 230-0 | 575-5 | 230-0 
week (with sterling at $2.7945). , 4} 230-0 | 344-1 | 230-0 
: 3 : » 2h} 220-0 | 361-1 | 220-1 
The fiduciary issue was raised last week » 2 | 210-0 | 376-8 | 210-0 
by £25 million to £1,750 million, Feb. @| 220-0 | 387-4 | 220-0 
% BY _* | 363-0 | 230-0 
DO , 18} 250- 366-9 | 250-0 
LON! JN MONEY RATES ~ 25 | 260-0 | 381-9 | 260-0 
%, Discount rates % Mar. 4| 260-0 | 390-7 | 260-0 
24/2/55) 44 Bank bills : 60 days 3 - 2 t as 393-9 | 270-0 
Deposit ) 3 months 34 me 8 0-0 385-2 270-0 
3 — eee: 3 4month: 3}-3# . 25 | 280-0 | 410-2 | 280-0 
aids one 6month- 34-4 
Discount houses .. : * April 1| 270-0 | 408-5 | 270-0 
Rap. eery 4 Fine trade bills ; » 7, 250-0 | 402-4 | 250-0 
sp egy Smonth  4}-44 { 
"00, 2’ 400 | Treas. bills 2 months Sit 4months 44 EH * On April Tth tenders for 9}-day bills 
3 month: st 6months 44- about 61 per cent of the sum applied for 
| allotted in full. The offerine vesterday w 
*Call money | amount of £250 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRIC! 


Official 
racks pede ae Market Rates : Spot 
April 13 April 5 Apc @ |. Aged? |. Agen @ | Apri) 


2-78-2-82 [2-792-2-794%' 2-799-2- ie 2-795 -2-79% | 2-194-2-79% 2-798 2 

< 14h -2- 744 2°74 2-15 af 2- 2-156 | 2-754-2-754 2-754 -2 
972-65-987-35 | 980-980} 961-981} 9823-983 9823-9 
12-154 -12-33)12- 284-12. 289 12-28-12: a 12. 2284 : OH 12-284 12-288 12-28) 1 


| 158-95- 140-00- 40-02} ae 140-10 
40-07 


141-05 140- 05 140- on! ~ 05. 


. 
| 10-56-1072 | 10-65-10-65} 10-65-10-654 10-64§-10-64§/10-648-10-64§ 10-64% 


11-67 fy —11- 84 Bf 11- 80-11-80} 11-80-11-80}, 11-80-11 11-79§-11-80§ 11-801 
79: 90-81:10 Ff 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80-%0 40-10-80-20" 80-10 60.20 | 80-10 


| 14-37§-14-59§ [4 55$-14- 55} 14-558-14- 558 14-55§-14- 558 14 -558-14- 558 14-55) 
19-19}-19-48} f19-408-19- 408 19-40$-19-404 19-40}-19- as: 4045-19-40} 19-40} 


19-85-20-15 [20-014-20- 024 20-014-20- 01} 20-01g-20-01§ 20-019-20-01§ 20-018 -2 
One Month Forward a, 


b eR s ac ores Ghent eel w-ke. pm | &-fc. pm | pm | &-fc. pm i 

VF iRs bu ave ee baeaee $-#c. pm c. pm 

ey ee ae ee ee, Par-1 dis i ae | $ ie “iis Lf 

ou Seeiaes se ean ode ee 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm | 2)-2e. 
ce hevn tb aeh wee Sawer i-} pm tipm | #3 

ea ake 


pm fc. Pp 
1 dis bar 1 dis Bat 1 
-} pm 
Scie es came 3-2$c. pm 3-2kc. pm | 3 ; om | Sake. pm 5-2$c. Pp 
HSE pm | Ub Ape pm |. 1p 


? 
id esetenee pase 16 pm-par 16 pm-par l}- ag pm 
$6 pm-45 dis }6 pm-4o dis $6 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis 6 pm 4 
Gold Price at Fixing 
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TREASURY BILLS 
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THE LONDON OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF INFORMATION 


WHEN Shillibeer’s 
omnibus first clattered ®& 
‘its way through the city 

Liverp ( vol and Birkenhead ~ eo streets in 1829 the citizens of 

London realized that here indeed 
stand at the import and export gateway to the great indus- was a public service worth knowing and using. 
trial regions of England. Likewise, the London Assurance offer the public an- 
Martins Bank, with its Head Office in Liverpool, offices in other kind of useful service by journeying into print with 
i ro < netwerk, of ofet G00. branches covering selections from their own omnibus collection of insurance 
ondon, and licies. 
the important provincial cities and towns of England and ities 
Wales, is organised to assist industrial and commercial 


natane te i 
enterprises large and small. TM MGM ut tan weelasiiite 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED | [  2#-: toms 


When school fees come in, some fathers find themselves 
London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


wrestling with sums. Others have discovered, however, 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 that the right answer to this particular problem is to 


Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1954), £363,655,940 E take out an Education Policy with us well before school- 
ing begins. It’s just a matter of good arithmetic. 


“How to be Well Assured” 


Vy YY. Yj | The many different kinds of Life Assurance we provide 


HSQOPUSUAUERASTSITAARRSPLIRAAAS AAAS ar 


deserve a volume to themselves—and they. have one. 
Our booklet “How to be Well Assured” has helped 
many people to find the Life Policy that suits them 
exactly. Would it help you? 


Valuables Advice 
‘ s “Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, she shall 
ha yer whi h ” if her jewellery, furs and 
BUILDING | ddise wedmikis ans selagiaeliii lp tua ABRicks Polis 
SOCIETY : There’s more to be said... 


If you would know more about any of the policies outlined 

E _ here, if we can provide any information about any other 

ASSETS £237,000,000 E particular policies or about insurance problems generally 
RESER £i 000 —pray make what use of us you wish. Our address is 
cet ey f 1 King William Street, Department X6, London, E.C.4. 
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SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS 


The interest rate’on Paid-up 
Shares is now 24% with 
income tax paid by the 
Society — maximum invest- 
ment £5000, 


Apply for Investment Brochure 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS. | THE LON DON 


LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


Branches and Agencies throughout ASSU RANCE 


the United Kingdom 


1ntH it ETON ENNREG AGP UGS RNONNPNSRENNTRY SDR UARRPN EEO TEETER TSI NS TEARS 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


- REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


22/ 
per 12 / 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts 
is 24%, and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, 
with income tax paid by the Society in each 
case. Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 
are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for 
a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets exceed £21 3,46 1,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 





- & Power Company Limited, the Buchans Mining ¢ yany 
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The Bowater Corporation of North America Limited an. 
nounces that a new company, The Bowater Power C mpany 
Limited, (incorporated in the Province of Newfound! and, 
Canada) has been formed with the object of acquiring and 
operating the hydro-electric development, at present owned and 
operated by Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited, and of acquiring the undeveloped water powers and 













the water power rights at present owned by that Company. 
The value of the assets now to be taken over by the Power 
Company have been appraised at asum inexcess of $34,000,009. 
The directors of the Power Company will include Sir Eric 
Vansittart Bowater (President)—Chairman of The Bowater 
Paper Corporation Limited and President of The Bowater 


Corporation of North America Limited, G. S. Currie (Vicg 
President), Gordon R. Ball, President of Bank of Montreal, 
Paul Bienvenu, President and Managing Director of Catelli 
Food Products, Eric Cook, Q.C., H. M. Spencer Lewin, Vice 
President of Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited and John H. Price. 


The existing hydro-electric plant, which has an installed 
capacity of 150,000 horsepower, supplies the entire power re- 
quirements of Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited at Corner Brook, Newfoundland. In addition, it 


supplies the regional requirements of The Newfoundland Light 


But 


Limited, and other industries in the area. 


The demand for electrical energy in this area is increasing 
rapidly and one of the objects for which the new Power 
Company has been formed is the further development of the 
water powers within the drainage areas now to be acquired by 


the Power Company. 


UNILEVER LIMITED 
AND 


UNILEVER N.V. 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. RE- 
SOLVED to-day to RECOMMEND to the Annual General 


Meetings of their respective Companies, which will be held on 
26th May, 1955, the DECLARATIONS of FINAL DIVIDENDS 
on the Ordinary Capitals in respect of the year 1954 payable on 
9th June, 1955, as follows : 

1. In the case of Unilever Limited a DIVIDEND of 93° actual 
(1/11.4d. per £1 of stock) less income tax; making 153° for the year 
ended 3ist December, 1954, PAYABLE TO STOC KHOLDERS REGIS 
TERED in the books of the Company on the 14th May, 1955 

2. In the case of Unilever N.V. a DIVIDEND of 8} ial 
(Fi. 87.5 per share of Fl. 1,000) making 14% for the year end sist 
December, 1954, 

The total dividends are at the same rates as for 1953 but are 
payable on the ordinary capitals as increased by the ls 
four scrip issues in December, 1954 and, in the case of N.V., 
by the ordinary capital issued during 1954 to meet the conversion 
of 34% Convertible Notes. The dividends for LIMITE » and 
N.V. are equivalent in value under the terms of the Equalisation 


Agreement between the two Companies. 


Trading conditions continued generally favourable in 195+ a! d 
results were satisfactory. The value of turnover at £1,437,42),000 
compares with £1,310,121,000 for 1953. 

The combined trading profit of the Group’s opers'ions 


throughout the world was £70,095,000 (1953 £61,55+,000) 
Taxation for the year amounted to £38,218,000 (1953 £33,82 |,000) 
and the consolidated net profit to £31,854, 000 (1953 £25, 799,000) 
The consolidated net profit for 1954 includes £2,667,000 (1953 
£575,000) of exceptional items and non-recurring profits. ? 

The N.V. figures included in the profits and taxation for yr 1953 
have been adjusted to a conversion rate of Fi. 10.64=£!, the 
same as used in 1954, 

The results for the Groups separately were : 


Cc he ro Profit of 
Unilever arent Compa 


Limited £19,117, 000 Glee 891 ,000) £9, 067, 000 (£7,325, 000) 
Unilever ; 
N.V. £12,737,000 (£8,908,000)  £6,141,000 (£4,707,000) 
The Reports and Accounts of both Companies will be issued 
on 3rd May, 1955. 
13th April, i955. 
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THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 


COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS CONTINUED 


EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH RATE OF DEVELOPMENT 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Com- 
any. Limited, will be held on May 2nd at 
aes House, 8 Arundel Street, London, 
W.C2 

The folk 
ment by the chairman and managing director, 
Sir Alexander Roger, KCIE, which has 


\wing is an extract from the state- 


been circulated with the report and 
accounts 
ACCOUNTS 

The accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, show clearly the continued satis- 
factory progress of the company. The 
exchange rate has gemained stable at Esc.80.50 
to the { since September, 1949, and for the 
fifth successive year all currency figures have 
been converted at that rate. 

The increase in total revenue from 
{1,82 1953 to £2,029,814 in 1954 
is the t result of the large-scale develop- 
ment of the company’s systems in Lisbon 
and Oporto in recent years. 

Total expenses, including renewals and 
depreciation, royalties, taxation, debenture 
end loan interest, sinking fund instalments 
and the expenses of the capital issues during 
the year amount to £1,707,276, and are 
4,102,973 higher than in the previous year. 

[he company’s contribution to the State 
and certain municipalities in Portugal in 
1954, in the form of royalties payable in 
cash, and telephone services supplied with- 


out charge or at reduced rates, represented a 
i of 16,709 contos, equivalent to 
The net revenue of £322,538 is £106,316 
higher than in 1953, and it is proposed te 
pay a final dividend of 5 per cent on the 
increased ordinary stock which, together with 
the interim dividend of 3 per cent paid in 
November last, makes 8 per cent for the 
year. It is also proposed to pay a dividend 
of 8 per cent on the “A” ordinary stock. 


The above dividends, together with the 
dividend on the preference stock, account for 
£135,623, and after transferring £150,000 to 
general reserve, the carry forward is increased 
by £36.915 to £139,238. 


In June, 1954, 255,000 unissued ordinary 
shares were offered to existing stockholders 
at par. Stockholders took up over 96 per 
= of their rights and applications for excess 
ares greatly exceeded the number of shares 
a in June last the company offered 
a mill on 6 per cent cumulative preference 

ares of £1 each at par to the public, 


= issue was heavily oversubscribed, 

— Staung substantial scaling down of 
ucalions, 

: These capital issues enabled the company 

heey temporary borrowings from Tele- 

ov ind General Trust, Limited, and to 


‘s¢ new equipment for the telephone 
“vstems in Lisbon and Oporto. At vf end 


of the year borrowings from the trust had 
been resumed and amounted to £35,393. 


Our consulting engineers have made their 
annual investigation of the telephone plant 
and equipment. In accordance with their 
recommendations the provision for renewals 
has been increased to £1,999,458, represent- 
ing 24 per cent of the cost price of installed 
plant, which they state is, in their opinion, 
adequate. 

The provision for renewals, together with 
the company’s reserves, continues to be 
invested in the business. 


During the year telephone material to the 
value of £794,700 was shipped to Portugal 
from the United Kingdom, while purchases 
of materials manufactured in Portugal 
exceeded 27,800 contos, say £345,300. The 
total value of shipments over the past five 
years was £2,625,200, and the value of pur- 
chases in Portugal in the same period 
totalled 89,800 contos, equal to £1,115,500. 
These figures show that the company makes 
a substantial contribution to the industrial 
interests of both the United Kingdom and 
Portugal. 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


It will thus be seen that we are an impor- 
tant entity in the business and social life of 
the community and the Portuguese Govern- 
ment looks to us, not only to supply an 
efficient service, but to expand in step with 
the development of the country. 


To do this and to meet the heavy calls 
upon us, it was decided eighteen months 
ago to prepare the four-year expansion plan 
for 1954-1957, the introduction of which I 
announced in my statement last year. 


The demand is such that we have already 
had to revise this plan and we propose to 
increase the objective number of lines to be 
installed from the original 51,000 to 60,000 
over the period. 


During 1954, 17,297 new stations (which 
include 14,581 exchange lines) were added, 
representing an exchange line growth of 
14.5 per cent per annum. This is an excep- 
tionally high rate of development and in 
excess of the achievements of telephone 
undertakings in most countries in normal 


conditions. The number of stations in 
service at December 31st last was 
151,883. 


‘ It is world-wide experience that the tele- 
phone business never #eeases to expand in 
a progressive community. As is being proved 
in our case the greater the facilities we 
provide the greater becomes the demand 
for service. During the last four years, 1951 
to 1954, over 50,000 stations have been 
added and yet the present-day demand 
is at the rate of over. 1,500 applications 
per month. 


This constant and increasing demand for 
telephones is a measure of the economic 
progress in Portugal and is a healthy sign 


of the future development and expansion 
lying before the company. 


EXTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


In the course of the year, five new 
exchange buildings were completed and 
work started on a further four buildings. 


In Oporto the new Lapa Automatic 
Exchange, with an initial capacity of 4,000 
lines, was brought into service during March 
when the opening ceremony was presided 
over by Dr ingos Braga da Cruz, Civil 
Governor of Oporto, in the presence of the 
Military Governor, the British and American 
Consuls, senior officials of the Government 
and Municipality and leading members of 
the industrial and commercial community. 


Later in the year, in October, the Bonfim 
Manual Exchange, also in Oporto, was con- 
verted to automatic working, and at the same 
time the capacity was increased from 2,400 
to 3,400 lines. 


In Lisbon the unique operation was 
undertaken of bringing into service on the 
same day in January of this year, three new 
automatic exchanges at Sacavem, Pedroucos 
and Algés. As the result of well-planned 
organisation, this was completed smoothly 
and efficiently. 


At the inaugural ceremony of this mul- 
tiple cut-over the company was honoured by 
the presence of the Minister of Communica- 
tions, Colonel Manuel Gomes de Araujo. We 
were also pleased to welcome the Civil 
Governor, the Postmaster General, together 
with a number of his principal assistants, and 
the British Chargé d’ Affaires. 


The newspaper reports were highly com- 
plimentary and the Minister of Communica- 
tions is quoted as saying in the course of 
his speech that it was his duty, in the name 
of the Government, to convey his congratula- 
tiens to the company for the development of 
the networks and for the meritorious work 
which had been accomplished in the past 
two years. He went on to say that it was 
clear that the company, despite difficulties, 
had made great efforts to fulfil its obligations 
and to give the cities of Lisbon and Oporto 
the telephones they required. 


Also during 1954, equipment was brought 
into service at three of our largest exchanges 
to accommodate additional subscribers, 
namely, 5,000 at Campo Pequeno, 3,200 at 
Estrela, and 2,000 at Norte. 


Throughout the year the installation staff 
were working to a very tight schedule but 
successfully completed all projects ahead of 
time. 


The company is well served by the con- 
tractors who are entrusted with the extensive 
building construction now being undertaken. 
The new buildings are architect designed and 
solid in construction and the builders can 
always be relied upon to complete their work 
by the scheduled date, thereby making it 
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possible for the installation programme to be 
adhered to without costly delays. 


FINANCE 


In carrying out its plans, the company is 
assured of financial support from Telephone 
and General Trust, Limited, by means of 
temporary loans. These invaluable facilities 
in conjunction with the ever-ready co-opera- 
tion of our two great associated manufactur- 
ing companies, Automatic Telephone and 
Electric Company, Limited, and British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables, Limited, who 
supply the bulk of our telephone and cable 
equipment, provide a closely integrated 
finance and manufacturing service at the 
British end. 


Once the engineers’ and technicians’ plans 
have been approved by the London Board, 
the smooth working of the programme de- 
pends on co-ordination of financial and 
manufacturing, building and __ installation 
schedules. Frequent conferences are held 
between our engineers and the representa- 
tives of the manufacturers, both in Portugal 
and in Britain, to settle problems and adjust 
timetables, and by this means deliveries of 
equipment are assured precisely when re- 
quired. At the same time, temporary finance 
must always be available to meet obligations 
and day-to-day commitments. 


At December 31, 1954, the total borrow- 
ings from Telephone and General Trust, 
Limited, amounted to £35,393, and by March 
31, 1955, the figure had risen to £550,000 
approximately. The successful fulfilment of 
our plans requires substantial purchases of 
plant and equipment necessitating increased 
finance. A part of this finance is supplied 
from within the company, the reserves being 
fully invested in the business, but it is neces- 
sary to repay temporary loans by offering 
permanent capital from time to time. 


As part of our financial plans it is pro- 
posed to offer 280,500 of the existing un- 
issued ordinary shares to ordinary and “A” 
ordinary stockholders in the proportion of 
one new ordinary share for every £10 of 
stock held. Details will be issued in due 
course. 


STAFF TRAINING 


As our networks expand additional techni- 
cians and mechanics in substantial numbers 
must be added to the staff. For the past six 
years a technical school has been maintained 
within the company and all new staff assigned 
to our technical establishments receive an 
adequate training. 


The company provides opportunities for 
young men who have studied in technical 
schools to attend evening classes to take an 
intensive course over a period. This is 
followed by an examination and successful 
candidates are admitted to service and receive 
further training in day classes. After com- 
pleting the general course, trainees with par- 
ticular ability are encouraged to take special- 
ised courses and in the thirteen months prior 
to December last 647 passed out qualified. 


The training in the company not only 
provides a thorough grounding in telephone 
technique but also gives the instructors an 
opportunity to select trainees and assign them 
to the work for which they display the greatest 
aptitude, 


VISITS TO EXCHANGES 


Portugal receives an increasing number of 
visitors each year including many from Great 
Britain. It is probable that some of these 
visitors are stockholders of the company and 
I extend to them a hearty invitation to visit 
one of our main exchanges in Lisbon or 
Oporto. Our administration in Portugal is 
always glad to welcome stockholders and 






those who have had the opportunity of seei 
something of our system are full of praise of 


the company’s enterprise and the organisation 
behind it. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal today is in a strong position not 
only for the advances it has made in its 
planned national economy, but also as a 
respected member of both the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (Nato) and the Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation 
(OEEC). Substantial reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange have been accumulated, the 
balance of payments is satisfactory and the 
escudo ranks among the hard currencies of 
the world. 


This picture is in sharp contrast with the 
position of a quarter of a century ago and 
the transformation of Portugal is largely based 
on the far-seeing vision of H. E. Doutor 
Antonio Oliveira Salazar, the Prime Minister. 


When in 1932 Dr Salazar first assumed 
the responsibilities of government leadership 
and created the “ New State,” Portugal had 
passed through a long period of political and 
economic uncertainty. It fell to Dr Salazar 
to introduce a clear financial policy and to 
impose rigid measures to implement it. 
Through the awakening of interest in 
Portugal’s extensive overseas territories * and 
by sound financial and profitable industriali- 
sation at home, economic recovery is being 
achieved under the management and leader- 
ship of their great Prime Minister. 


The overseas territories, among them 
Angola and Mocambique, are a potential 
source of great wealth, and large sums of 
money are being spent by the Portuguese 
Government in their development. Portugal 
is already reaping much benefit from this 
policy. 

Before the advent of the “ New State,” 
Portugal was using up reserves to buy goods 
on the world market which could have been 
obtained with escudos from her own terri- 
tories overseas where heavy surpluses existed. 
Similarly other goods were being bought 
abroad which could have been produced 
within the escudo area. Now over 15 per 
cent of all Portugal’s imports are received 
from the overseas territories, who take 27 per 
cent of her exports in return. 


Sufficient olive oil is now produced to 
satisfy the home demand, leaving a small but 
growing surplus for export, and it is probable 
than an exportable surplus of rice may be 
available in the near future. 


By careful afforestation, over 28 per cent 
of the country’s surface has been converted 
to timber production and now over one 
quarter of all Portugal’s exports derive from 
forestry. Under this heading come timber, 
cork and the valuable by-product resin. 


Although Portugal is still mainly an agri- 
cultural country, considerable industrial 
growth has been achieved and an increasing 
proportion of the surplus man power is being 
absorbed. 


Exports of manufactured goods are now 
over eleven times greater than in 1930. 


A large nation-wide hydro-electric scheme 
is under construction to produce cheap power 
from the country’s natural resources, and the 
benefit of this enterprise is already being 
felt ; imports of anthracite are now only one- 
tenth of the tonnage imported twenty years 
ago. Plans are well advanced for the con- 
struction of iron and steel plants which will 
provide an entirely new field of activity in 
Portugal. 


The United Kingdom maintains a steady 
position at the head of the list of countries 
trading with Portugal, supplying between 15 
and 16 per cent of her total imports and 
taking over 14 per cent of her total exports. 
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Furthermore, the United Kingdom js by 


tradition @ heavy investor in Portical ang 
large sums Of British capital are invested, ng 


only in this company but also in t Lmways, 
mining, cork, the port wine industry and, in 
recent years, in telephone equipn 


ft “on 
cables. " 

The cordial relations existing between the 
governments of the two countries provide 
the greatest encouragement to all the British 
companies operating in Portugal. eaking 
for the company it will be appreciated tha 
our future prospects are in many \ allied 
to the financial and economic expansion and 
stability of the Portuguese nation and I se 
no reason to doubt why these should not be 
maintained and strengthened. 

VISITS AND PERSONNEL 

I made two visits to Portugal during 1954 
and on both occasions was received by H. 
Doutor Salazar. My conversations with him, 
as always, were conducted in an atmosphere 


of great cordiality. His Excellency continues 
to show a keen interest in the 


company 
together with a ready appreciatio: of its 
achievements and understanding of its 
problems. 

I also had the pleasure of meeting and 
exchanging views with several of the Minis- 
ters of the Government and the foremost 
figures in Portuguese banking and commer- 


cial circles, and I am happy to say that 
company continues to enjoy a high 
of goodwill in its endeavours to 
and expand the telephone service. 

All my colleagues also Paid comprehensive 
visits to Portugal at various times during the 
year. 


Your company is particularly indebted to 
the Minister of Communications, Colonel 
Manuel Gomes de Araujo, who, by his fre- 
quent presence at the inauguration ceremonies 
which precede the opening of the company’s 
new exchanges, shows his understanding and 


your 
measure 


improve 


recognition of our efforts to widen and 
develop telecommunication services. 

The London board acknowledges the 
invaluable collaboration between our 


esteemed chairman of the board in Portugal, 
Senhor Engenheiro Antonio Branco Cabral, 
CBE, and his colleagues on the board, and 
Doutor Antonio Bustorff Silva, CBE, our 
legal adviser. 


We take this opportunity to congratulate 
both Senhor Engenheiro Antonio Branco 
Cabral and Dr Antonio Bustorff Silva on 
having had conferred upon them during 1994 
the honour of Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire, a distinction which has 
given great pleasure to all their many friends 
in England and Portugal. 


I would like, on your behalf, to thank the 
personnel of the company at all levels in 
Portugal and in London for their strenuous 
work throughout the past year. The extent 
and rapidity with which your company § 
expanding places a severe task upon the 
company’s forces and calls for clear-headed 
administrative and executive leadership. 
Based upon my own personal knowledze, and 
on that of my fellow directors, the con ‘idence 
which we have in Mr R. S. Thorp, out 
general manager in Portugal, and in «ll out 
officers and staffs, has been, and is Deing, 
well earned. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 

Company Meeting reports must reach 

this office not later than Wednesday of 

each week and should be addressed to: 

The Company Meetings Depariment, 
The Economist, 

22 Ryder Street, S.W.t. 
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MANCHESTER OIL REFINERY (HOLDINGS) 


LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFITS 


ENLARGED RANGE OF PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


MR RUDOLPH DE TRAFFORD’S STATEMENT 


The eneral meeting of the Man- 
efinery (Holdings), Limited, 
, April 29th in London. 


The fi ¢ is the statement by the 
‘man. Mr Rudolph E. F. de Trafford : 


It is ¥ sense of deep regret that I 
: to re that within the last few days 
sth has taken from us a valued colleague 
in the person of Dr Franz Kind. He was a 
man wh varm personality and great 
ability cor ded our respect and earned 
the affecti f all his colleagues and, indeed, 
of all wh rked with him. He will be 

missed and we shall none of us forget 
the great debt which we owe him for his 
services to the company, which his inspira- 
tion and vision were so largely instrumental 
in creating. I have no doubt in my mind 
that amongst all his important activities in 
industry his association with 


our company was the one to which he was 


jost attached, and certainly no one was 
more cheered than he was by our improved 
results for 1954 and ao one had greater confi- 
company’s future. 


A MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT 


Turning to the results for the year, the 
lated profit and loss account shows 
an increase in trading profits at £330,363. 
This trading profit has been struck after 
bringing account the provision of 
{61,570, referred to in my statement last 
year, which was created to offset the differ- 
ence between the ruling freight rates and 
{ freight (carried at cost) in the 
refinery company’s stocks at December 31, 
1953. The group profit before taxation at 
£174,349 ws an increase of £123,180; 
alter providing for taxation other than the 
profits tax arising from the distribution of 
the preference and ordinary dividends, and 
alter deducting the profits attributable to 
Outside s holders, the group net profit 
of £112,447 compares with £21,692 in the 


previous ve 


_In view of this material improvement your 
Guectors recommend the payment of a final 
ordinary dividend of 8} per cent, less tax, 
waich with the interim dividend of 4 per 
cent, less tox, involves a total distribution of 
12) per cent, less tax. The final ordinary 
dividend requires £18,232. Preference and 


inierim Ordinary dividends already paid re- 
quired £is.411, and profits tax payable on 
these distributions amounts to £13,325. The 
transfer to debenture redemption reserve has 
absorbed £7,098, and it is proposed to 
transfer @ ‘urther £50,000 to general reserve, 
leaving 1 balance of £43,979 to be carried 
orward on the consolidated profit and loss 
fount, as compared with £43,777 brought 
‘fward from the previous year. 


WORKING CAPITAL POSITION 


or caving the accounts, reference 
ula be made to certain aspects ef the 
omen balance sheet. The amount 
di ge | fixed assets increased by £71,282 
recite Year but after providing for de- 
ae on book value of these assets 
carne ‘tually unchanged. Trade invest- 


the in sen from £55,597 to £122,895, 
-©49e arising principally from the 
of additional capital in Albatros 


subscr; pt 


SA Belge pour le Raffinage de Petrole at 
Antwerp, in which we were already inter- 
ested, and to which further reference will 
be made later in this statement. 


_ The net working capital position shows 
little overall change. Whereas oil stocks and 
materials, stores and engineering work in 
progress show a reduction of £116,196, 
debtors have risen by £86,704. Balances at 
bankers and cash in hand at £208,832 show 
an increase of £180,211, but virtually the 
whole of this additional amount was utilised 
early in the New Year in remitting the funds 
for the subscription to the new capital of 
Albatros SA Belge pour le Raffinage de 
Petrole, and in paying for a cargo of crude 
which was afloat at the accounting date ; 
these two items more than account for the 
increase of £148,263 in sundry creditors at 
the end of the year. On the other hand, it 
may be noted that the bank loan has been 
reduced from £250,000 to £225,000, that the 
unsecured loans of £24,000 appearing in the 
previous balance sheet have been repaid, and 
that the bank overdraft was reduced at the 
close of the year by £17,473, making a total 
reduction of £66,473 in borrowed moneys 
employed by the group. The only other 
item in the balance sheet which calls for 
comment is the increase in the capital general 
reserve from £3,087 to £20,953 ; the details 
of the various movements making. up this 
increase are set out in the notes annexed to 
the balance sheet. 


PETROLEUM SULPHONATE 


In my statement at the last annual general 
meeting I referred to certain developments 
on which I am now able to give you further 
information. Your company, which was 
amongst the pioneers in the production of 
petroleum sulphonates in this country, has 
now satisfactorily concluded research and 
pilot plant work on the production of a new 
high quality range of these materials, which 
are of growing importance in the manufac- 
ture of metallic soaps for additives and cut- 
ting oils, detergents, etc. The work has been 
somewhat protracted, but I am hopeful that 
the arrangements which we have made for 
the expansion and improvement of our out- 
put of these products will be completed dur- 
ing the current year, and will bear fruit in 
1956. , 


Our new wholly-owned subsidiary, Traf- 
ford Chemical Developments, Limited, 
started operation during the first half of the 
year under review. Its plants, which are 
situated at the refinery, are now producing 
a limited range of fine chemicals which are 
meeting with a satisfactory reception from 
customers. 


We have acquired the former minority 
shareholding in Petroleum Inventions 
Limited, and this company thus becomes a 
wholly owned subsidiary. It is successfully 
engaged in the development, SS, and 
marketing of various types of additives. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES COMPANIES 


The production company, Manchester Oil 
Refinery, Limited, operated satisfactorily 
throughout the year, and not only increased 
its output of the more specialised products, 


but achieved material operating economies, 
especially in its chemical consumption ; its 
overall shipping rates have been in line with 
market prices. 


The sales company, Manchester Oil 
Refinery (Sales), Limited, has continued to 
open new accounts and to maintain its posi- 
tion under highly competitive conditions. 


Raven Oil Company, Limited, which is 
responsible for purchases of raw materials 
and the refinery’s exports, had a successful 
year. As in previous years, this company also 
did business not directly connected with the 
operations of the refinery, and these dealings 
continued to be profitable. 


Flexibox, Limited, in which we own two- 
thirds of the issued capital, again had the 
best year in its history. The arrangements 
entered into in the previous year for the pro- 
motion of its business in the United States, 
France, and Germany have produced gratify- 
ing results, and the company, which counts 
amongst its customers in those countries the 
major oil companies and other leading manu- 
facturing concerns, looks forward to increas- 
ing benefits in these markets. A further 
capitalisation of the undistributed profits of 
the company has taken place, and the issued 
capital has been raised from {18,000 to 
£25,000. 


BELGIAN REFINERY RECONSTRUCTION 


Reference has previously been made to 
Albatros SA Belge pour le Raffinage de 
Petrole of Antwerp. Our first interest in this 
continental refinery was acquired in 1948 on 
very favourable terms. The plant, which 
originally consisted of a simple distillation 
unit, was damaged by enemy action during 
the war, and after its reconstruction was 
operated under a four-year processing 
arrangement (which expired in 1952) for one 
of the major oil companies. It became 
apparent that it would be necessary to 
modernise the installation if it were to oper- 
ate economically and meet present-day de- 
mands, and the Board of Albatros therefore 
decided in 1951 to increase the capacity of 
the refinery and to install a catalytic cracker. 
The new plants, which produce, inter alia, 
high octane gasoline, jet fuel and liquid 
petroleum gases, came on stream in the 
autumn of 1954, and are now operating under 
a fresh long-term processing contract with 
the same major oil company. The cost of 
the reconstruction work was considerable, 
and was financed partly by loans provided by 
banks in Belgium and partly by the subscrip- 
tion of additional capital. It is our policy to 
maintain certain close and valuable connec- 
tions on the Continent which in the past have 
proved remunerative and accordingly when 
Albatros SA Belge increased its ordinary 
capital by B.Frs. 25 million in 1954, and 
made an issue of B.Frs. 50 million participat- 
ing preferred ordinary shares at the end of 
the year, we participated to the extent of 
B.Frs. 1,500,000 in the former and 
B.Frs. 10 million in the latter, at a total cost 
of nearly £85,000. The present contract does 
not fully utilise the capacity of the refinery, 
but allowing for the continued growth in the 
demand for petroleum products, and taking 
into account the fact that our total invest- 
ment both direct and indirect in the ordinary 
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capital of the company stands in our books 
at considerably less than its par value, your 
board is of the opinion that the longer-term 
outlook of this company is satisfactory and 
that therefore the investment will prove 
profitable. 


could not be maintained at the present level. 


It is our policy to enlarge the range of 
both our petroleum and our chemical pro- 
ducts. Our programme provides for the 
production during the current year of certain 
materials which have not hitherto been pro- 
duced in this country and, while we do not 
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In conclusion, I would like to thank my 
colleagues on the board, the directors of the 
operating companies and all the member, a 
the organisation for their excellent work. la 
addition to their day-to-day duties of runp; 
the business, the principal executives hay 
visited the United States and CG: 





aie 3 ; 2 rmany ip 
CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS anticipate any marked contribution to our eee cn = a developments to whig 

As far as the current year is concerned, our earnings from this development policy in ; ~~ referred, ur —. are due to them 
results to date are in line with those 1955, it is our hope that in 1956 material ‘°F i ak daa contribution, both to the 
achieved during the past twelve months, and benefits will accrue from our broadened fesults © hy € past year and to our plans to 
it would therefore be disappointing if profits activities. increase the groups ¢arning capacity, 

arising from the active investment policy 

i ‘0O-O PERA | | \V I: IN carried out by your board. 
In the industrial section also idditional 
SOCIE | yY LIMI FE] ) reversionary bonuses have been granted. 
9 
: MOTOR DEPARTMENT] 
BONUS INCREASED 

This account showed a further increase of 

; ms £208,817 in premium income during 1954 

EXPENSES REDUCED when the total premium income amounted tp 
£3,502,281. 

Mr S. Leonard Kassell, chairman, at the year we made certain alterations in our Economy of management, coupled with 
eighty-seventh annual general meeting held scheme in order to meet changing Cif- sound underwriting, has once again enabled 
on April 13, 1955, said: Sees Fae a - es —— us to show a profit of £185,749 in this 

; f eee i ffice. since not tions rom rehabdie orrowers On sour epartment. 

The CIS is an exceptional office, properties. 


only is its paid-up share capital of £52,500 
extremely small in relation to the size of the 
business, but it has only two shareholders, 
the CWS and the SCWS. No advantage from 
the continued expansion and prosperity of 
the CIS accrues to either of these share- 
holders, because the rate of dividend is 
limited by rule to 5 per cent, yielding only 
£2,625 per annum. 


All the divisible surpluses in the ordinary 
and industrial life departments are distri- 
buted directly to our policyholders. The 
profits in the collective life and fire and 
general departments are disbursed to co- 
operative societies—of which millions of our 
policyholders are members. Coupled with 
this wide distribution of surpluses is the fact 
that we are one of the most economically 
managed insurance offices in Great Britain 
as the expense ratios in all our departments 
demonstrate. 


Clearly, therefore, the CIS functions as a 
co-operative insurance organisation ought to 
do—for the benefit of its policyholders. 


Our premium income during 1954 was 
£35,170,709, being an increase of £2,380,789 
over the previous year. Our assets increased 
by £14,378,888 to £148,408,406. 


The growth in our assets is due mainly to 
the expansion of our life funds of which dur- 
ing the past ten years over £90 million has 
had to be invested for the benefit of the 
policyholders for whom the society holds 
these funds in trust. These figures provide 
a measure of the magnitude of the investment 
problem which continually faces your 
directors. 

At the end of 1954 we had over 11 million 
life policies in force and it is for the sole 
benefit of the holders of these policies that 
the investments in British Government and 
other Stock Exchange securities are made as 
well as the investments in properties and 
mortgages, and it is they who benefit eventu- 
ally from any increased dividends which may 
be earned, for as I have already shown, the 
shareholders administering the business gain 
no profit from the investments held by the 
society. 

As I indicated last year, the growth of the 
CIS shows that a great body of the general 
public is steadily acquiring a direct personal 
interest in the capital assets of this country, 
and your directors bear this important factor 
in mind when framing their investment 
policy. 

New advances under the house purchase 
scheme amounted to £2,788,589. During the 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Our endeavour is to reduce costs without 
impairing efficiency and I think we can claim 
some success in this respect. 

In 1954 our overall commission and 
expense ratio showed a further reduction 
from 24.02 per cent to 23.64 per cent. 

The figures recently published by the In- 
dustrial Assurance Commissioner showed 
that in 1953 the CIS had the lowest expense 
ratio of any of the companies or larger socie- 
ties—this despite the fact that we transacted 
the second largest volume of new business 
in that class. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During 1954 we were able to show a 
further increase of £3,357,033 in the new 
sums assured completed in the ordinary sec- 
tion—the total being £25,154,652, which is 
a record for the society. 

In the industrial 
assured increased 
£45,586,782. 


the new 
£2,006,598 


section 
by 


sums 
to 


There is still an urgent need for individual 
life assurance protection to cover family needs 
which are not met by group life assurance 
and private or state pension schemes. In the 
ordinary section the special CIS policies 
which we put on the market last year as 
“Children’s Plan,” “Women’s Plan” and 
“ Mortgage Protection Plan” have proved a 
great success with the public. 

The development of our industrial life 
business proves that there is a continued 
demand for this class of life assurance. As 
we all know, many people still prefer to pay 
their premiums weekly, or monthly, because 
this is the basis on which they are paid and 
on which they budget for all their household 
expenditure. Since it is our endeavour to 
provide facilities for the insurance require- 
ments of all classes of the public, our indus- 


trial section tables are designed with this 
preference in mind. 


INCREASED BONUSES 


It gives me great satisfaction to announce 
an increase in the rate of reversionary bonus 
in the ordinary section by 2s. from 32s. per 
cent to 34s. per cent. This increase is very 
largely due to the improved interest earnings 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The results in the fire department have 


once again been very satisfactory, and this 
account is making a very substantial contri- 
bution to the surplus which is_ being 


distributed by way of dividend to o- 
operative societies which are insured with 
the CIS. 

The premium income was £1,573,707, 
which showed an increase of £114,190 over 


1953. The surplus amounted to £363,110. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

In the general insurance account, which 
includes miscellaneous business such a 
public liability, burglary and employers 
liability, the premium income was /.1,480,75 
and in the personal accident account 
£124,739, making a total premium income in 


this department of £1,605,496, which 1s an 
increase of £156,269 over 1953. 


Both 


accounts have run satisfactorily 
There was a surplus of £38,621 in tne 
personal accident account and £176,653 i 


the general account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNI 


It will be observed that the sum of 
£1,210,000 has been transferred to the proilt 
and loss account from the departmenta 
revenue accounts, of which £750,000 has been 
applied to writing down investments 


After making this transfer and making 
adequate reserves for contingencies, the total 
amount to be distributed to policyholders !9 
respect of our operations for the year 195418 
£4,357,329, of which £3,933,505 is due 
our ordinary life and industrial life policy- 
holders, and £423,824 is payable to co-opera- 
tive societies as a dividend on the fire 4 
general and collective life premiums paid © 
the CIS during the year. 


TAXATION 


Our total tax liability in respect of out 
transactions during 1954 amounts % 
£808,652, which is £111,839 in excess of the 
previous year. Of this total £220,001 has 
been reserved for taxation on the profits © 
the fire and general departments and = 
balance of £588,651 was paid during 19 
by deduction from interest earnings. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


ANNUAL INCOME OVER £16,500,000 


£1,917,000 ALLOCATED TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR BONUSES 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, FIA, presiding at the 
eightv-n nnual general meeting on 
April 1, 1 said: 

It gives me pleasure to report another year 
of steady progress in all branches. In the life 
branches premiums increased during 1954 
hy £449,0 to £11,678,000. Our gross 

terest income increased by £384,000 to 
£3,826,00( 1d our total funds increased 
py (5,975,000 to £91,345,000. Policies in 
force in the life branches now assure, with 
bonuses, £203,699,000-—exceeding the £200 
million mark for the first time. Increased 
surpluses have enabled us to improve the 
bonuses to policyholders in both the ordinary 
and industrial branches. The over-all allo- 
cation to policyholders this year is £1,917,000, 
compared with £1,742,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


New policies issued in the ordinary branch 
in 1954 assured over £7,262,000 after de- 


ducting reassurances. The premium income 
increased by £116,000 to £3,903,000, and 
the assurance fund rose by £2,151,000 to 
£33,655 006 Net interest increased by 


£94,000 to £1,097,000 and the net yield by 
ls. 7d. to £3 8s. 3d. per cent. Expenses were 
te rate of 11.54 per cent of 


at the modera 


the premiums. Mortality was favourable, 
and the death claims at £366,000 were 
actually £31,000 less than in 1953. Claims 
under maturing endowment policies resulted 
in payments of £1,432,000 to surviving 
policyholders. Surrenders and lapses were 
ower tl n the previous year. 

A year ago I expressed the hope that the 


Chancel r of the Exchequer would imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Millard 
Tucker Committee with regard to retirement 
provisions made by self-employed persons, 
end so remedy the injustice under which 
suffers. Nothing was done for 
them in 1954, but we are hoping they will 


this cl iss 


hot be overlooked in the 1955 Budget. Tax 
concessions to those who save for the pro- 
vision of pensions would be entirely con- 
sistent with the curbing of inflation which, 
if unchecked, could so seriously undermine 
our export effort upon which so much 
aepends 
n the 


oeeees ndustrial branch the premium 
wcome at {7,774,000 showed the satisfactory 
(3.34), of £333,000 while the fund rose by 
> — to £49,681,000. It is interesting 
clcre” g : the increase in the industrial 
“ranch fund in the year 1954 was as much 
as the total increase in the fund made during 


the st 5 we . 

a = >) years of the company’s existence. 
€ total increase in the fund made 

during the 


first 55 ye : 
ee t 35 years of the company’s 
3 Death claims amounted to £1,599,000 and 
‘re only £14,000 more than those of a 
_ ue net rate of interest earned again in- 
aa at £4 4s. per cent was Is. higher 
; = Tate earned in the previous year. 
pierre _Tate was 26.02 per cent, a 
This “wash uring the year of .64 per cent. 
eae een achieved by constant attention 
an ne The expenses of collection 
aon, new business expenses have risen 
me ome and it is in the expenses of 
ons g — that we have achieved a reduc- 
ae € are therefore keeping a tight 
on the overall expense ratio, and at 


the same time increasing the individual earn- 
ings of our staff. 


_ A gratifying feature of this year’s results 
is a reduction in the number of policyholders 
who discontinued premium payments on 
their policies. Lapses have for ever been a 
matter of concern to us, but for many years 
now they have been at a low level. Last 
year only three out of every hundred policies 
in force were discontinued. In 42 per cent 
of the cases which lapsed the policyholders 
received a paid-up policy for an amount pro- 
portionate to the number of years’ premiums 
paid ; in 31 per cent of the cases they received 
a cash surrender value generally in excess of 
the minimum statutory requirements ; the 
remaining 27 per cent were policies of 
under one year’s duration and they received 
life assurance cover for periods much 
in excess of the actual periods of premium 
payments. 


The “home service” insurance industry 
continues to play an important part in the 
economic life of the country. Some £150 
million a year in premiums are being col- 
lected, and policyholders’ funds are increas- 
ing at a rate of over £40 million a year. 
These are real: savings and are an important 
factor in the nation’s effort to keep a check 
on inflation. In addition, some part of the 
£30-odd million paid out on maturing 
endowment claims each year to policyholders, 
whose thrift has reaped these returns, will no 
doubt be retained by them in some form of 
savings. 


In the ordinary branch the surplus earned 
in the year was £1,114,000—nearly £100,000 
more than in 1953. The directors have 
declared a reversionary bonus of £1 14s. per 
cent—against {1 12s. per cent in the pre- 
vious year—at a cost of £857,715. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the surplus earned 
in the year was £1,935,000, and the directors 
have allotted £1,060,000 for bonuses to 
policyholders which enables them to improve 
the schemes again. This is the first time that 
over {1 million has been: allocated to our 
policyholders in any one year, and it brings 
the total set aside for industrial branch policy- 
holders’ bonuses to over £10 million. This 
is a suitable opportunity to remind you again 
that these contracts do not entitle the holders 
to bonuses, and these allocations, which have 
now been made for very many years, are 
entirely a voluntary sharing of prosperity 
with our clients. It is right that they should 
so share, and we are pleased to be able to 
announce increased bonuses this yeas. Accu- 
mulated bonuses now go up to as much as 
35 per cent added to the sums assured for 
policies which have been in force for 35 years 
or more. 


Nineteen fifty-four was not an easy year for 
those of us concerned with long-term invest- 
ment. Throughout the year prices of all 
classes of securities were rising until checked 
by hints of a rise in the Bank rate. This 
corrected what many of us felt to be a certain 
unrealistic trend in fixed-interest securities, 
but it still left ordinary shares at prices which 
seemed to have been inflated by the natural 
optimism of investors in ordinary shares and 
which paid little regard to the possibilities 
of disappointment. 

I am no pessimist about the economic 


strength of this country, but I view with 
concern any tendency to ignore the hard 
economic facts of our position in a highly 
— world. Over-confidence can be 
s damaging as lack of confidence, and I 
therefore welcome the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s recent timely reminder to us 
all by his action in raisjng the Bank rate 
again. 

Thoughts such as these were present in our 
minds through most of 1954 and are reflected 
in the way we have laid out our new money 
during the year. The bulk of it—£3,659,000 
—has gone into loans to local authorities. 
£1,640,000 has been invested in carefully 
selected ordinary shares, in which class we 
now have 16.76 per cent of our assets, and 
£1,727,000 was retained liquid as cash at the 
bank. 


The recent drop in prices on the Stock 
Exchange is a clear example of how quickly 
a change can come about. As you know, 
we have always regarded financial strength 
as of primary importance to an assurance 
company. As we grow so must we continue 
to maintain the very strong financial positron 
we have built up over the years. This year 
we have increased our transfers to the 
investment reserve funds, and the transfer 
of £475,000 brings these funds up to 
£6,575,000. Although the present market 
value of our assets is very much in excess of 
the balance sheet figures, we must always 
take a long-term view and build steadily for 
the future. Nor must ve forget that the 
brightest of futures is always liable to have 
its cloudy patches. 


We again had a good year in the fire and 
accident branch. Premium income increased 
by £45,000 to £678,000, and the gross profit 
of £45,569 was again a record, being £4,538 
more than in the previous year. The British 
General Insurance Company, who manage 
this business for us, have been as helpful and 
efficient as ever, and we thank them for 
all they do for us. I am sure they value 
highly our association—as indeed we do 
ourselves. 


The transfer to staff pension fund has been 
increased by £20,000 to £220,000. Our la- 
hilities under the scheme continue to grow, 
and I feel you will be interested to know 
that we now have 549 retired servants of the 
company enjoying the benefits of this scheme. 
In addition, although it is only just over three 
and a half years since the scheme was ex- 
tended to includa, widows and their children, 
113 widows and seven children are already 
benefiting. 


Most of the credit for the year’s results 
must go to the staff. I have said before that 
we regard them as our greatest asset, and that 
is as true today as ever it was. I express 
to them on behalf of us all a sincere word 
of thanks for their good work. I would also 
like to add a special word of thanks to those 
of them who have given their time to serve 
on local committees of the Industrial Life 
Offices. In our industry’s campaign to spread 
a wider understanding of our business, these 
committees have done invaluable work. The 
status of our industry today, and public 
appreciation of our contribution to the 
national well-being, is higher than it has ever 
been. Our staffs themselves by their conduct 
and their activities have done much to bring 
this about. 
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THE 125th ANNIVERSARY 


THE ECONOMIST, APRIL /6, 19§5§ | 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


PREMIUM INCOME EXCEEDS £1 MILLION 


EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH BONUSES 


NEED FOR SOUND AND STABLE CURRENCY 


MR KENNETH A. E. MOORE’S REVIEW 


we 


The annual general meeting of The 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society was 
held on April 6th at the head office, 39 King 
Street, Cheapside, London, E.C., Mr Kenneth 
A. E. Moore, FCA, the chairman, presiding. 


The actuary and manager, Mr G. H 
Recknell, FIA, FFA, having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the minutes of 
previous meetings and the report of the 
auditors, the chairman said: Gentlemen,— 
This annual general meeting is something of 
a milestone in our affairs in that it marks the 
125th anniversary of the society. It is, there- 
fore, one of those occasions on which we 
should remember and pay tribute to the 
wisdom, initiative and foresight of those who 
founded the National and the Mutual Life 
Assurance offices which, by amalgamation, 
formed The National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society. 

Perhaps the best tribute one can pay to our 
founders and to the soundness of the mutual 
principle is that all the storms of the last 
one-and-a-quarter centuries—the major wars 
and economic and political crises—have been 
successfully weathered and the affairs of the 
society today, as you will see from the 
accounts and report submitted to you, have 
never been in better shape. In fact, the two 
years covered by the actuarial valuation and 
report have been the most successful and 
prosperous in the long history of the society. 


RECORD BONUS 


After the most careful review of our affairs 
your directors came to the conclusion that, 
in all prudence and after taking into account 
all foreseeable contingencies, it was their 
duty to give tangible expression to this 
remarkable prosperity in the shape of the 
exceptionally high bonuses of 55s. for whole 
life policies and 50s. for endowment 
assurances recently declared which, I would 
remind you, are compound bonuses. After 
provision for these bonuses and some 
strengthening of actuarial reserves, our 
reserve fund now amounts to the very sub- 
stantial figure of £1,775,000, as shown in the 
balance sheet, thanks to continued good 
mortality experience and to substantial appre- 
ciation in marketable investments. 

At the same time, we have thought it wise 
to restrict the rate of interim bonuses to the 
more normal levels of 46s. and 41s. respec- 
tively, that is 9s. lower than the rates now 
declared, to emphasise the fact that the latter 
are unusually high and must be so regarded. 
To put it even more clearly, 9s. of the 55s. 
and 50s. arises from the.exceptional prosperity 
of the last two years and, in order to hold 
the scales reasonably between present and 
future policyholders, we felt it right to make 
this additional distribution now. Neverthe- 
less, we do not altogether rule out the possi- 
bility that special bonuses may be forth- 
coming from time to time in the future, if 
justified by exceptionally good results. 


DANGERS OF INFLATION 
We meet today on the eve of a Budget and 


with every prospect of a General Election 
in the comparatively near future. None of 


us can foretell what their effect will be on 
our fortunes but, in the meantime, as you 
are all aware, the raising of the Bank rate 
in February to 44 per cent halted, and for 
a time reversed, the long-sustained rise in 
stock markets. We should be grateful that 
action was taken when it was to deal with 
disquieting symptoms of persistent and 
increasing inflation. The alternative of mere 
drift would undoubtedly have led to serious 
consequences. For myself, I feel it a duty 
to put it even more strongly and to say that, 
taking a long view, next to the hydrogen 
bomb the most serious threat facing this 
country and all that it stands for is creeping 
inflation, which comes like a thief in the night 
to rob people of part of their life’s savings 
before they realise it. What is wanted is not 
inflation or deflation but a sound and stable 
currency honestly managed. Any political 
party that fails to tackle the deceptive and 
disruptive monster of inflation deserves to 
forfeit the confidence of the electorate. 


You will be interested to know that, thanks 
to the flexibility of our investment policy and 
the spread of our investments, which include 
a proportion of dollar and other securities 
which have appreciated since the turn of the 
year, the net reduction in market value of 
our entire portfolio following the rise in the 
Bank rate has not been such as to cause uS 
concern. However well our affairs are 
managed, of course, we cannot be entirely 
immune from economic trends and political 
factors and the consequential fluctuations in 
stock markets, but the rise in interest yields 
on new moneys now being invested is, J 
need hardly say, a compensatory factor. 


PENSIONS FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 


Whatever else the Chancellor may propose 
in the forthcoming Budget, it is very much 
to be hoped that he will now find it possible 
to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Millard Tucker Committee in respect of 
retirement benefits for self-employed persons. 
it is something of an anomaly in the Welfare 
State that, under present taxation law, the 
establishment of pension schemes for em- 
ployees is very wisely encouraged by tax 
reliefs and is in fact rapidly becoming the 
general practice, whereas no corresponding 
relief and encouragement is given to self- 
employed persons such as professional men, 
partners in firms, executive directors in pri- 
vate companies, and so on. This puts them at 
a grave disadvantage when it comes to 
making provision for their own old age. 


One can, of course, quite understand the 
dilemma in which the Chancellor finds him- 
self—on the one hand he has a very comfort- 
able surplus and, in the ordinary way would, 
no doubt, wish to dispose of part of the 
surplus by reducing taxation in one form or 
another. On the other hand, having recently 
had to take steps to damp down consumption 
and to keep hire-purchase within sensible 
limits, he may feel that tax reductions might 
undo his efforts to curb inflation. However, 
if he gives effect to the reforms suggested by 
the Millard Tucker Committee, which have 
been supported by representations from many 
quarters, including some of the leading pro- 


fessional bodies, he will not only b 


ngin 
about a measure of social justice, | ilso, > 
far from releasing purchasing powe ll give 
an impetus to investment for pe: 1 pur- 
poses and thus swell the total of 12S $0 
essential to the ‘economic healt! this 
country. 
THE SOCIETY’S SCHEMES 

The society, as you may remember, has 
specialised in recent years in the p: on of 
pension schemes for the staff of dium- 
sized businesses where it is necessary to cater 
for the particular domestic circums!inces of 
the business concerned and of those who 
work in it. We have not attempted to com- 
pete in the field of pension funds for the big 
industrial companies, which are more properly 
the field for the very large life offi The 
experience- which we have gained in pro- 
viding “ tailor-made ” schemes to fit the often 
quite peculiar requirements of the smaller 
type of business has been most useful and 
our service in this has been much appreciated 

If, as I hope, the field for schemes of this 
kind is widened by revision of the taxation 
law to make it practicable for the | ipals 
in firms and other self-employed persons to 
make adequate provision for thei: n old 
age, then the society is standing with 
skilled and experienced personne! | ovide 
whatever may be required to cove: sub- 
ject in the most convenient and prac: way 

I hope our members, whether present here 
today or reading the account of ou eting 
today, will bear this in mind in case the 
society can be of help to them should ths 


new opportunity arise. 
THANKS TO MANAGEMENT AND Ss! Afi 
It remains for me to express, on lf of 


the board, our thanks to our mar nent 
and staff, both at head office and ches 


In spite of the volume of mew busin +s, out 
expense ratio again shows a reduc from 
the postwar peak and, at 14 per cen back 
to about prewar level, which is an ition 
of the efficiency with which the y's 
affairs are conducted. 

Incidentally, a new land-mark has }\:-' deen 
passed in that total premium income, ‘or the 
first time in our history, is mow runing 4 


just over 1 million pounds per ani 


For all these reasons and because, :9 ts 
125th year, it is meet that we should :- met 
ber the staff who carry the day (o-day 
burden, we have provided in the accou's for 
a special cash bonus of 12} per cent ©! thei 
salaries. This tangible expression 0! out 
gratitude will, I,am sure, have your warm 
approval. 


The report and accounts were unan' ously 
adopted; the retiring directors, the Right 
Honourable Lord Layton, CH, ‘ BE, 
the Right Honourable the [2" of 
Rothes and Mr Nicholas Dav<npot 
were re-elected; the remuneration 0! the 
auditors, Messrs Ball, Baker and Co., and 
Messrs Bolton, Pitt and Breden, was fixed, 
and the, proceedings terminated with 2 vo" 
of thanks to the chairman. 
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ATION AL PROVIDENT 
"~~ INSTITUTION 


WNCREASED 2! SERVES AND HIGHER 
BONUSES 


ing of the National Provi- 
for Mutual Life Assurance 
oril 19th at 48 Gracechurch 
K€ 


are extracts from the 
bmitted by the chairman, 


,ancial security, which can 
{ in peace of mind—which is 

The word “ Mutual” in 
‘tant. There are no share- 
tional Provident, and all the 
\r distribution belong to the 


holders. 
larly emphasise that there 
margin in our favour 


rket value of our invest- 
res at which they appear 
1 th heet,even after writing 
Aown ecurities where necessary. 
The cap n is therefore one of great 
trength, a! uite unshaken by the move- 
ments in change values since the end 
bf 1954 nservative basis on which 
bur secu e valued is in part responsible 
or 1 rates of interest, namely, 
6 10s. ¢ cent gross and £4 18s. 8d. 
ber cent af ‘duction of tax. Neverthe- 
ess, ther cen a remarkable increase in 
he rates « terest actually earned over 


SPREAD OF ORDINARY SHARES 


I hay ously drawn attentinn to 
investments in ordinary 


hares are widely spread. Of our total 
holding of ordinary shares at the end 
f 1954 a one-half represented activities 
ried out he United Kingdom or con- 


About one-third repre- 
nents in the United States, 
h in Canada, and about one- 
\ustralia. The benefit of invest- 
iry shares reveals itself in im- 

! { earnings on the funds and, as 

Bn our ca better bonuses. 


The following table gives examples of the 
ates of be for full profit policies per £100 


ed the irom, 
d 


pOOUL OnE 
wentieth 11 
nent in ord 


pssured : 


Annual Rate Increase 
of Bonus over 
declared for Rate for 
1 ype Policy 1952-54 1949-51 


Oe 


a a 


@xa~a-~12 


a 
OnNAMH 


10 
10 


emphasise that these increased 
nus have been allotted after 
: the basis on which our liabili- 
our members under life assur- 
nnuity contracts are valued. 


WNNNNNA 
COMMAOMDD 
ooeerron 


fates of 
Streneth 
lies tow 
ance and 


PENSION SCHEMES 

Our ¢ 
life ass) 
Side of « 

developm 
schemes 
sent and 


iuonal duty is to offer personal 

ance om attractive terms, and this 
“ ousiness grows steadily. A newer 
at hes in the institution of ion 
a‘ranged by employers for the pre- 
> ‘uture welfare of their employees. 
cre let me add that during th t year 

We have evolved an entirely, ve aa of 
for pension schemes which combines 


the guaranteed benefits which many em- 
ployers desire with the great advantages of 
sharing in the profits earned by the institu- 
tion—the Perfected Pension Scheme. 


ESTATE DUTIES 


Certain alterations in the law affecting 
policies effected under the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, in England and the cor- 
responding Act in Scotland were introduced 
in the 1954 Budget, there are still good 
reasons why full use should be made of 
MWPA policies for the proper protection of 
the wife and family. 


At the same time, I hope that the day is 
approaching when the Chancellor will create 
facilities for a man to build up a reserve for 
the duties on his estate at his death. Such a 
reserve irrevocably made over to the Estate 
Duty Office and acknowledged by way of 
‘Duty Reserve Certificates” might be re- 
lieved of duty, say, after one year and thus 
give the testator during his lifetime the in- 
expressible relief of knowing that at his death 
his estate need not be broken up at a time 
of family bereavement and possibly unreal 
values. : 

_Estate duties to-day are heavy, and pro- 
vision should be made in advance for them. 
The traditional way (though not the only way) 
is by life assurance, but at present a policy 
effected with this object in view only serves 
to increase the amount of duty payable. Some 
system, as I have suggested, of “ Pay as you 
live” might well reward the Chancellor. 

We are now advancing into the first year 
of our new triennium. We count on the con- 
tinued support and recommendations of our 
policyholding proprietors, and with their help 
we expect to serve an increasing number of 
members whose savings represent a valuable 
asset to their country as well as to them- 
selves. 


BEANS INDUSTRIES 


(General Engineers and lronfounders) 





The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Beans Industries, Limited, was held on 
April 4th at Tipton, Staffs, Mr J. H. Bean, 
CBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The profit for the year after 
all charges except taxation at £282,824 
exceeds that for the previous year by nearly 
£50,000. Taxation amounts to £155,000, 
leaving a net profit of £127,824, compared 
with £94,165 last year. 


During the year substantial sums have 
again been spent on additions and improve- 
ments to plant and equipment without 
impairing the liquid position, which has 
improved. 


The year has been a very busy one and a 
healthy increase in the volume of turnover 
was attained in all departments. This result 
is particularly gratifying in that it has been 
achieved in the face of continually rising 
costs, particularly as regards our foundries. 
The capacity of our foundries has been and 
is fully extended and still the demands of our 
customers are far from satisfied. To cope 
with this situation your board has decided 
to provide additional capacity and at the same 
time increase the efficiency of the existing 
plant. 

The demand for our general engineering 
products continues at a high level. 


As to the future, there appears to be every 
prospect of another successful year’s trade. 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
distribution of 224 per cent (interim dividend 
of 10 per cent on £150,000 capital and final 
of 124 per cent on increased capital of 
£600,000) for the year was approved. 
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WESLEYAN & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


PREMIUM INCOME EXCEEDS 
£4 MILLION 


The annual general meeting was held on 
April 5, 1955, at Birmingham, Mr A, H. 
Sayer, MC, JP, the society’s chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the reports, said: 


In the ordinary department new sums 
assured amounted to £4,527,000, being over 
£500,000 more than a year ago and constitut- 
ing a record for the society. The average 
sum assured per policy was greater than in 
former years ; it has grown steadily since the 
war from £350 in 1946 to over £700 in 1954. 


In the industrial department (home service) 
total new sums assured amounted to 
£3,592,000. 


Over £60 million has been paid in claims 
in all departments since the commencement 
of the society. 

The society’s mew Act of Parliament 
extending its powers of investment became 
law on July 30, 1954. 

At the beginning of August the directors 
were much exercised in their minds whether 
the time was ripe for a change in the policy, 
to which they had been forced by the 
restraints of the society’s earlier Act, of in- 
vesting only in fixed interest securities. The 
earlier part of the year had shown a very 
marked surge forward in the prices of almost 
all equity securities, and, as every investor 
knows, timing is the essence of sound invest- 
ment. The directors decided that there was 
still scope for further improvement in British 
industrial equities, and that an immediate 
selective investment would prove profitable. 
The society invested more than one million 
pounds in equities in the five months between 
July 30th and the end of the year ; this was 
in 90 different ordinary stocks and shares. 
Large though the investment was, it still only 
forms about 3 per cent of the society’s assets, 
which is much lower than the comparable 
figure for almost all other insurance offices. 


Little if any part of the benefit that is 
expected to be derived from this new class 
of investment was realised in 1954. Never- 
theless, the gross rate of interest earned on 
the whole of the society’s funds increased to 
£4 10s. 4d., and the net rate of interest to 
£4 2s. 8d. 


There has been a steady reduction in the 
ordinary department expense ratio. There 
has also been a reduction in the industrial 
department expense ratio. 


The surplus in the ordinary department is 
sufficient to enable the directors to déclare a 
reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 I2s. 
per £100 original sum assured. The cost 
of this bonus is £299,000. 


The allocation to industrial department 
policyholders is £100,000. 
The directors regard the investments re- 


serve of £2,900,000 as adequate at present, 
in relation to the total assets of £32 million. 


The general reserve has been increased by 
£25,000 to £175,000. 

The fire and accident departments continue 
to make good progress. The premium 
income is £218,000, showing an increase of 
over £19,000. The een resulted 
in a small profit of £8,800. 

Advances under the house purchase plans 
during the year 1954 amounted to £1,667,000: 
an increase of more than 25 per cent. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BALLITO HOSIERY MILLS 


YEAR OF REMARKABLE PROGRESS 


SIR CYRIL F. ENTWISTLE ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Ballito Hosiery Mills, Limited, was held 
on April 6th at St. Albans, Herts. 


Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, QC, LLB, chairman 
of the company, in the course of his speech, 
said: I am sure the shareholders will be 
highly delighted with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1954. They 
certainly disclose a year of remarkable pro- 
gress. The net profit for the year, before 
deduction of tax, amounts to £300,186, as 
against £168,836 for the previous year, show- 
ing an increase of £131,350, equivalent to a 
7 percentage increase of 774 per cent. 

This is attributable to several factors, the 
three most important of which are increased 
allocation of British nylon yarn; new 
machinery stepping up production by 36.9 
per cent, and the fact that a far greater pro- 
portion of our production has been in goods 
of finer gauge with a higher gross profit 
margin. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The directors recommend a dividend for 
the year an the ordinary shares of 334 per 
cent, i.e. one shilling per share. This is the 
same percentage as that paid for the previous 
year, but is payable on the capital as 
increased by the bonus issue of one in four at 
the last annual meeting, and it is equivalent 
to 413 per cent on the old capital, ie. an 
increase in dividend of 8} per cent. 


The net amount required for this dividend 


and the dividend on the preference shares 
amounts to £49,406, and it allows an alloca- 
tion to general reserve of £100,000, with a 
small increase in the amount carried forward 
to the credit of profit and loss account. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE 


I think it will be of interest to record that 
during the year under review personnel has 
increased by 16 per cent, wages by 29 per 
cent, the actual wages per person (male and 
female, including juveniles) being increased 
by £48 per annum. In view of misconcep- 
uons regarding profits and dividends in some 
quarters, it may be as well to state that the 
amount paid in net dividend is only equiva- 
lent to 13d. per pair of stockings sold. Wages, 
salaries, travellers’ commissions and pension 
fund contributions represent in total 20s. 04d. 
per dozen on all fully fashioned and seamless 
hosiery. 


Taxation, including purchase tax (col- 
lected), income tax and profits tax, PAYE, 
purchase tax and duty on raw materials, 
excluding import duty on new plant, 
amounted to £400,121, as compared with 
£246,393 for the previous year. This figure, 
less PAYE, equals £338,942, bringing the 
total cost of tax levied to 12s. 3d. per dozen, 
or ls. per pair of stockings sold. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


In view of these figures I do not think 
any arguments are necessary to justify the 
proposals contained in the letter to the share- 
holders dated March 14, 1955. If these 
proposals are approved by the extraordinary 
general meeting that follows this meeting, the 
ordinary shareholders will receive a bonus 
issue of shares on the basis of two free shares 
for every three held. This will necessitate 
the capitalisation of the sum of £154,851 
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out of the general reserve. You will, gf 
course, have noted that £100,000 of this sum 
has been provided out of the profits, af 
deduction of tax, for the year under real 


After the above issue, the issu 


ied ordi 

capital will amount to £387,127 1 
revenue reserves, comprising the general 
reserve and the profit and loss account cr. ede 
will amount to £196,917 15s. 34., and the 
reserves set aside for future taxatiog 
£205,500, making the total — reseryes 
£402,417 15s. 3d. 

You will also bear in mind that in addi. 
tion to these reserves the real value of oy 


fixed assets, according to the val 
ferred to in my speech last year, 
book value by a very considerabk 


Our export trade remained steady through. 
out the year, repeat business coming x 
regular intervals from all our old friends, ang 
a number of new ones have been developed 


tation I te, 
xceeds the 
figure, 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


With regard to the prospects for th 
current year, only three months have elapsed 
up to date. During these three months ou 
estimate of profits shows an improvement 
over the corresponding period of last year 
and the demand for our products is stilf 
strong. Although there are some signs ofa 
change from a “sellers” to a “ buyers” 
market we are maintaining full production 
and are convinced that with our experienced 
sales staff covering the whole country, we 
shall continue to do so. 


Unless there is a serious fall in the genenl 
level of prices throughout the industry we 
have every reason to anticipate another good 
year. The report and accounts were adopted 
and at a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the board’s capital proposals wer 
approved. 


‘cnet EL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


Council invites 
appointments 


oe London County 
qualified persons for 


as ret 


applic ations 
‘sident 


and MATRON of MILE OAK APPROVED. SCHOOL for 


from suitably j 
HEADMASTER | 


junior boys, lished 


SALES MANAGER 


Manufacturers specialised light engineering products with estab- 


: world selling organisation require Sales Execut f out- 
‘ar Ports » Sussex ; siderat s being given to reducing st aro 7 ~ *g > Sales Ixect of ou 
th ae codeti a at } re : or 30 to les th: n 100 boy Appli ‘ations wr pt experience and ability age 35 to 45 for key appointment 
the accommodation, at preset dW, £OSS (ha Ws ys #a5 te " Applicat inv ‘Am - tae : . : . , ei 
will be « on sidered from individual candidates, for the appropriate eaane za i. at t = ated from candidates with extensiy post-wat 
post, or fr m married ‘oupl s. Applicants for appointment as Head- Xperience at high level of all aspects selling and marketing, partic: 
ost, oO rom ‘ 1e coupies, nts { ‘ iO iL ith Aas € 


larly publicity both home and abroad. 


master should be qualified teachers, have experience of approved Full details required education and career, also rémuneration earned 
schools and be in full act ord with the approach to j enile delinquency i and expected. si : 

through an understanding of the needs of the child. Applicants for | Applicants who fear they may be replying to an advertisement from 
appointment as Matron should have experience of and preferably be their 


: ; present employers should mark their letters ‘‘ not to be 
qualified in domestic management ; child care qualifications and/or warded to ......... eo ane scapeuihe sikh Gases s ih eo 
experience and knowledge of first-aid and/or home nursing would PATON LAWRENCE & CO 
be an advantage. Salary Headmaster (dependent on a commodation 76 CROSS STREET. MANCHESTER. 2 
to be fixed) within seales £960 x £18—£1,230 or £1,000 x £18 -£1,270 Ba iy ee Epa 
The starting point depends on previous teaching service and/or i yeni yCONOMIST, 31, M.A., F.S.S., A.I.S., experience in manufacturing 
ence, Mautron: £478 2s. 6d. x £19 2s. 6d.—£573 15s Both scales are 4 firms, would be interested to mo ‘ch | in City 

eat . a: S, J ‘rested to mov research post in Cily 
less prescribed charges for residential emoluments. Application form Oxford University.—Box 905. 7 . F 
and further details (enclosing stamped addressed envelope) from |. = Pos 
Children’s Officer (CH/A2/434), L.C.C., County Hall, §.E.1. | oe _ See AIRWAYS CORPORATION require 40 
. ‘ : : Assistant Education and Training Officer aged about 30-35 with 
a NACER re om ete sais oeaa tial ei s | 31S" ‘ al é ‘er aged abou 1 
ae rORY MANAGER required for a modern progressive works good University degree, including some economics study, and 45 





in the Glasgow area engaged in the manufacture of concrete and 
other allied products. Applicant must be experienced in all aspects 
of Management particularly Flow production. Candidate selected 
must be capable of taking complete charge and should preferably 
have an engineering background, Age 30-40. Replies to Box 903 


eee new field for RESEARCH—COMMERCIAL TV. There 
4 is a highly interesting job for a young, keen man, preferably 
with experience in the Media Research/Planning Department of an 
Advertising Agency to start this important new branch of Media 
Research. We want a man of good educational standard, probably 
with a University degree, who now feels ready to widen his interests. 
Please write, stating age, experience and salary required, to H. C, 
Caffin, Pritchard, Wood and Partners, Ltd., 25 Savile Row, W.1. 
f beer Granada Theatres Limited require Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountant as Chief Accountant of its Commercial Television 
Organisation. Exceptional opportunity for keen and resourceful man, 
Age 30 to 40. Salary £1,500 per annum upwards according to ability 
and experience, Write stating age, education, career to date with 
salaries earned, to Managing Director, 36 Golden Square, London, W.1, 
eS ACCOUNTANTS in Northern 
vacancies for young qualified accountants. Three year tours with 
cumulative leave, _ Passages paid out and home, Excellent prospects 
in growing practice, good starting salaries, Apply in own hand- 
writing to Box S 482, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
CS GOODS. Executive who combines marketing job in 
large advertising agency with running small export business 
would prefer to give all his energy to one medium-sized firm.—Box 904, 


( XFORD ocpeiemalcy graduate, post-graduate research and experi- 

7 ence with various companies, would undertake business r 

for about 5 months.—Box 906 on 
,;XPORTER with contacts in many countries would consider 


4 handling additional lines—plastics or pott iti 
crete aera I pottery or other British 


Rhodesia have 





years industrial experience including work in field of human relations 
or allied subjects. Some experience of adult education, University 
teaching or industrial training desirable. Salary scale £852-£1,06 
per annum.—Write Staff Manager, Head Office, Airways House, 
Brentford, Middlesex, stating age, degree held, and experience 


\ ANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING and Industrial Administration 
4 Qualified Accountant wanted quickly to operate and ip instal 
Management Control and modern administrative systems in rapidly 
expanding manufacturing roup in the Home Counties. G00 


practical experience of standard costing, budgetary contro|, machin? 
accounting and of up-to-date administrative methods desirable thougt 
not essential; training in these subjects would be given. Strong 
interest in these subjects essential together with drive and admint 
Strative ability. Fine opportunity for the right man. State 48% 
qualifications and full particulars of education, Service career, Pm 
fessional, industrial and administrative experience, to Box 899 


(ee BUSINESS for sale. Important West Country town Sound 
\ flourishing business, sevén good coaches. Extensive excursidl 
licences; private hire. Selling on medical advice. Excellent garg? 
premises would be sold additionally or leased.—Particu!ars from 


Ralph Cropper, Transport Consultant, 50 St. James Avenue 
Beckenham. 


My Akeee RESEARCH. Research assistant required by rapidly 
44h expanding independent market research company. Previols 
experience in planning and controlling consumer surveys e¢sseul 
for successful applicant would immediately take charge of his (or her) 
own surveys, Apply to Surveys, Attwood Statistics, Ltd., Chantrey 
House, Eccieston Street, London, S.W.1. 


es Granada Theatres Ltd. require experienced administrator # 
Office Manager and Personal Assistant to Senior executives. 
Qualified Accountant preferred but not essential. Progressive positioa 
calling for first rate organiser, Salary £1,200 per annum upw 

according to ability and experience, Write, stating age, education 


Square, London Winn , 36 Golden 
Square, Louden WL nO Managing, Director, % 
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NIG! RIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


A, Hart, TD, DSe, PhD, MICE, MIMechE, 
(Prin FRICS, AMIStructE.) 
sp re invited for the following appointments :— 
7 .ecountancy for courses - to College Diploma 
- to be awarded at level! of leading UK professional 
- + should be Chartered or Incorporated Accountants 
’ ACCA, 
rs --cretarial Subjects for courses leading to examina- 
sigs of 1 to College Diploma in Secretaryship and Account- 
ee ymnal qualifications essential: teaching experience 
mond College encourages research. 
re nelusive Overseas pay : £750-£1,560. Initial salary 
cand -perience. Posts are permanent and pensionable, but 
oo. a ntments, carrying gratuities and slightly higher 
onle made, Furnished houses provided, rent £57-£129 


rding to salary. 
fi uur of service, for persons appointed and wives : 
ther 1 allowance or maintenance allowance for up to two 
18, Seven days’ leave for each month’s resident 


Free first-class passages, once each 





ome of service normally 10-18 months, 
For f nformation apply to Secretary, Advisory Committee 
on Ct eges, 1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Closing 
da tions (six copies), April 25, 1955. 0000 
B.Sc.(ECONOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
[VERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides | tuition for the above Degree (open without residence) 
which i ible qualification for executive appointments in com- 
merce . government or municipal posts. The College, 
founded 1% an Educational Trust. Highly qualified tutors. Low 
fees, Pr s of U.C.C, Courses for this, other London Degrees 
and | free from Registrar (60),- Burlington House, Cam- 
bridge 
MARKET RESEARCH 
A med ‘ed Londom Advertising Agency requires an assistant 
to the Ma Research Manager. pplicants should have one or 


two yea perience of market research work and the ability to 


write tual reports. This vacancy offers the opportunity of 
taking s ponsibility in an expanding department.—Write, in 
onfider ig full details of age, experience and present salary 
to Box 8 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 
experier ith highly successful, well-established record with 


aift f tc 


s, seeks change wherein his capacity for reorienta- 
and x<perience of large-scale progressive management, sales 





port and public relations activities can be profitably 
mpl rseas or in U.K, Investment considered.—Box 907. 
(WANA PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
/ Cat Limited Liability).—ONTARIO & QUEBEC RAIL- 
WAY Y 5 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK, 6 PER CENT 
COM M¢ CK.—In preparation for the payment of the half-yearly 
interest } e on the Ist June next, the Debenture Stock Transfer 
Books w osed on 29th April and will be re-opened on 2nd 
June, 1 f-yearly interest on the Common Stock will be paid 
on Ist older® of record on 30th April.—R, F. TREMAYNE, 
April iry, 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1, 13th 


Producer of talks and discussions of interest to 
ier direction of Editor, Woman's Hour (Sound broad- 
asting niial qualifications; a lively mind (preferably Univer- 
sity tr 1), keen interest in human nature and in present day 

apacity to work accurately and independently under 

ence to candidates whose previous work has brought 

with 9 variety of people. Salary £870 (may be higher 

qua s exceptional) rising by five annual increments to £1.175 

ma Requests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
‘ope and quoting reference ‘* 733 Ect.) should reach Appoint- © 

r B.B.C.. Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 


press ire 


WELL-KNOWN, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY manufacturing con- 
. Sur is and marketing them on a national scale, invites 
applicati from Economists for a post which is now being filled 
Lor the ‘ime. The company is seeking someone who will devofe 
ention to the study of the social and economic factors 
ting (-term fluctuations and long-term trends in consumer 
trad hases in the market concerned; to the preparation of 
sh i ng-term forecasts of sales; and to integration of these 

ecas ther relevant factors to produce quantitative opera- 
r the company as a whole. The holder of this new post 


tional f 


ver ¥ association with a Market Research department already 
nto ped and actively engaged in consumer and trade 
— ndidates should be Ist or 2nd Honours graduates in 
me nd should have had some experience in industry, com- 
v. irch- A high salary will be paid and the company 


ous non-contributory pension, life assurance and other 
Ss is an exceptional opportunity which offers interesting 
coon for the future.—Applications, which will be treated in 
ee nee, should give full details of age, education and career 
va be addressed to Box 901. 
( Hal &D ACCOUNTANT wanted by rapidly expanding manu- 
ete >, sroup in the Home Counties, to be Chief Financial 
Siere the parent company. Good professional, industria! and 
i e background important, and experience of controlling 


—, cal experience of punched-card and machine accounting 
wm ate age, qualifications and full particulars of education, 
ts Ros ‘, professional, industrial and administrative experience 
iwc 
ye omists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
and & ‘nvites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
TO} “rvices, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
Sc, AGE ( Shenae pore sq. ft. Modern Warehouse ag London. 
“ive handling charges.—Broad & Montague Ltd., 85 Black- 
wall Lane, S.8.10. Tel: GRE 2001. : 


Angle-£ The Economist : Annual 
gyptian Sud : ° ’ 5 : : 
Australia. £8 Se. (seating re eee regne wl ee: fA. 


a: $21.50 
East Alrica = (5Se 


Egypt: £5.55 


India & ; 
Prin mai eee : iran: & iraq: £6 
ted in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press ‘Le. Portugal St., Kingsway, 
at 22 Ryder Street, St, James’s, Londen, S.W.1.. Postage on this 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in the 
Department of Geography. The initial salary will be£550 per annum 
or, in special circumstances, £600 per annum, 

Applications, stating age, academic qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be received not later 
than April 30, 1955, by the undersigned, from whom further particu- 
lars of the conditions of appointment may be obtained. 

Las me STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
Applications are invited from candidates with qualifications in 

mathematical economics for a Lectureship or Assistant Lectureship 

in Economics, Salary scale, £650 x £50—£1, 350 (Lecturer), or £600 x 

£25—£650 (Assistant Lecturer). FSSU and children’s allowances.— 

Applications should reach the Registrar, The College, Keele, Staffs, 

from whom forms and further particulars can be obtained, not later 

than May 15, 1955. 

NEW ZEALAND MARKET 

A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm with 
first-class trade credentials and officés in Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurch desires to expand its activities. We seek exclusive 
agencies from) manufacturers. Can we discuss the sale of your 
product in New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
London. Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Ltd., P.O. Box 
1477, Christchurch, N.Z. 

SPRING HOLIDAYS 

Enjoy Spring Sunshine, Alpine flowers and pleasant company with 

one of our parties of professional people, Next departures: April 30 

French Riviera, May 14 Spring Flower Party to the Dolomites and 

Lake Garda, May 28 Whitsun Parties to Austria (Carinthia and the 

Vienna Festival} or the Costa Brava and the Balearic Islands, Full 

details of these and other arrangements from 

ERNA LOW TRAVEL SERVICE, 
47 (EC) Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7. 
KENsington 0911 and 9225/6. 


MATHEMATICIAN 


MATHEMATICIAN with Honours degree and several years’ applied 
engineering experience is urgently required for our rapidly expandin 
Scientific Instrument division, Excellent prospects and substantia 
salary to a really first-class man. Apply, Personnel Officer, Louis 
Newmark, Ltd., Prefect Works, Purley Way, Croydon. 


\ INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Principal 
4 Agricultural Economist: The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for a permanent appointment in London. Age at least 
31 on March 1, 1955. Candidates must have a first or second class 
honours degree in agriculture, economics or related subject. If no 
honours course a pass degree with equivalent standard will be con- 
sidered. Every candidate must have had at least three years post- 
graduate employment or study in agricultural economics or allied 
subject. London remuneration, including extra duty allowance where 
payable—men £1.279—£1,620; women £1,144—£1,430 (to be increased 
under equal pay scheme). Exceptionally a starting salary above 
the minimum may be granted.—Particulars and application forms 
from Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
oe No. 4449/55. Application forms to be returned by April 
8, 1950. 
TINNHE B.Sc.ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to all 
without University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women engaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finance, commerce, public services, Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases. 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees, More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have passed London B.Sc.Econ (Final) exams, since 1925.-- 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
\ ARKETING OFFICER REQUIRED by Nigerian Federal 
i Government for Marketing and Exports Department for one 
tour of 15-24 months in first instance. Salary scale (including 
expatriation pay) either £750, rising to £1,480 a year, with prospect of 
permanency ; or £807, rising to £1,631 a year on temporary basis, 





with gratuity of £100-£150 a year. Outfit allowance £30-£60. Free 
passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards the cost of 


children’s passages or up to £150 annually for maintenance in UK, 
Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates, preferably under 45, must 
have had a sound general education with a University Degree 
(preferably in Commerce or Economics), and must possess admini- 
strative ability.—Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 
experience, and quote MI1B/34641/EN. 

YNDUCATION OFFICER WANTED for branch factory in Liverpool 

"4 area of large, light engineering group, with full range of educa- 
tional provisions. The appointment offers an unusual opportunity 
for a keen man, able to initiate and develop training schemes at all 
levels. Qualifications include university degree or equivalent 
experience in education and in industry (preferably engineering), 
with knowledge of modern management development techniques.— 
Applications, giving all relevant particulars, including present salary, 
will be treated in strictest confidence, and should be forwarded to 
Personnel Officer, Lockheed Hvdraulic Brake Company, Limited, 
Tachbrook Road, Leamington Spa. 

RCHITECT (40), varied experience home and abroad, wishes to 
4A join staff Industrial or Commercial organisation to advise and 
carry out extensions, modifications, new work. Firm with expanding 
interests overseas preferred.—Box 898.0 

a ke ee eels 2 VSL eu 

For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees: Law Society; Bar: Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects, 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


9/2). 
wes Sus METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Air Subscription Rates 
israel : 
New 





Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) = £5.10s. 

Zealand 5 t 5S Alice "’s 10s. oo 
: £9 ) Union ica: £5. 

‘a Gold Cocst : £5.50. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7,149. 


London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newsparer, Ltp., 
issue: Inland 2¢.; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, April 16, 1955. 
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